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^ CHAPTER I 

" Monsieur Jacobi — the Baroness de ITantille! " 
MonEieur Jacobi bowed with grave courtesy — the Bar- 
oneES de Nantille inclined her liead withoiit raising her 
ejea, and the introduction was complete. The intro- 
ducer, Mrs. Wright, turned away with a little eigh of re- 
lief to continue her duties of hostess. Monsieur Jacobi 
aud the BaronCBa had never been to her house before, 
and the astute little Englishwoman was not prepossessed 
in favor of the foreign lady. Monsieur Jacobi, of course, 
was irreproachable. Everyone knew the name of the 
new musician whose violin had insinuated him into every 
tiirele in London where the fine arts came under unprofit- 
able discussion. Mrs. Wright rather prided herself upon 
being particularly Englieh, however. She avoided Con- 
tinental celebrities who, like prophets and other self- 
made folk, are entirely unknown iu their own land. She 
was, no doubt, terribly prejudiced, after the manner of 
her countrymen and women; but the fact remains that 
Bohemianism, long hair, and sallow faces received a 
acaaty welcome in her drawing-room. Aflectatton in 
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Young Mistley 

any form or manner was singularly dietaetefnl to her, 
and she vae not afraid of ehowing her feelings in this 
matter. 
' The most regular frequenters of her cheerful little en- 
tertainmenta were not, as a rule, celebrated in any way. 
There was a sprinkling of young military men, a care- 
fully-selected assortment of active politicians, and some 
waifs and strays who followed varions crafts and profes- 
sions. It is to be feared tliat Mrs. Wright found her 
friends among a circle of very cheery idlers. Men with- 
out lofty aspirationB — women without ambition. Maid- 
ens who danced, and sang, and loved, aud laughed — 
youths who rowed, and rode, and roamed, and smoked 
wooden pipes in the streets. 

Of such the small rooms were full this evening, and 
Madame la Baronne de Nantille was hanging heavily 
upon her hostess's hands. The stalwart youths at that 
moment dancing in the other room had, by some strange 
mishap, one and all discovered that their programmes 
were fnll when Mrs. Wright proposed to introduce them 
to the distinguished stranger. Every hostess knows 
the difficulty attached to allowing their guests to bring 
friends, and it Mrs. Wright had thought it worth her 
while she would have borne some ill-will toward the 
1 ladies who had been the means of introducing two anch 
" unlikely " people as the Baroness and Monsieur Jacobi 
•into her house. But, ae was her cheery habit, the little 
lady took things and guests as they came, making the 
best of everything. And now a weight was removed from 
her mind. The sudden inspiration had passed through 
her brain to introduce these two to each other, and 
trouble little more about them. Monsieur Jacobi, as al- 
ready mentioned, was a most presentable person, Olean- 
8 



Young Mistley 

ehaven, dark and eleek, hU mannera w«re euBTs and 
ooartly; his medium-sized, gnoeful figure wsa an orna- 
ment to any room. Snoh minnte peouliaritiee of dneo »m 
be indulged in were oSenuve to none, and most allow- 
able in a mndcian somewhat above the average. In Ken- 
Bington he wae mach ma after by damsels who mistook, 
in themselves, bodily weakneee for mental woe, dressing 
in sombre misshapen garments in order to pass on the 
belief to others. But in Mrs. Wright's house Monsiear 
Jacobi had not as yet encceeded in creating in any fair 
young bosom the least thrill of interest. The host^s 
herself, who it is to be feared was somewhat cynical, per- 
sisted in looking upon him as a violinist aod nothing 
else. She accorded to him no greater attention — and 
indeed not so mnch — as she did to young Sparkle, who 
had just scraped his way into Woolwich Academy and 
his first drees-coat. 

With the Baroness, however, it was a different matter. 
Mrs. Wright honored her with a good deal of attention 
of an unobtrusive order. In fact, she took every oppor- 
tunity of glancing onobserved in her direction, noting 
with her quick gray eyes every detail of the Baroness's 
dress, every tiny movement, many of which betrayed to 
the woman of the world that this stranger was oat of her 
clement. 

The introdnotion took place in the smaller drawing- 
room, which was almost deserted at the mtnnent. In- 
deed, there was only one other person present. This was 
a man with hair and pointed beard, mustache and over- 
hanging eyebrows as white as snow. The head was that 
of an old~ man — such as one pictures the ancient patri- 
archs to have been — bat the body was straight, and the 
movements, without being lithe, wwe far from AsaoUng 
8 
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infirmit;. This was l>am-auee Lowe — a moaelees stone 
whose rolliug-days were doue. People whispered to each 
other that in days goae by Ijauraiice Lowe would faiii 
have ceased his rolling ways, but that Providence had 
willed it otherwise, sending a courageous and fairly intel- 
ligent young soldier — one Lieutenant Wright — to set the 
Btone once more agoing, and to gather for himself the 
moss. Whatever may have passed between the white- 
haired man and the cheery little matron (still comely 
and hearty) in those forgotten days was only known to 
themaelres, and neither ever referred to it. People won- 
dered why Mrs. Wright should trouble herself with this 
silent old man, who contributed in no way to the enter- 
tainment of her guests. They considered him an old 
bore, though he never displayed the least anxiety to be 
honored with their attention — never yawned, never con- 
fessed to fatigue, and never partook in a general conver- 
sation. 

It was to him that Mre. Wright turned with her ready 
smile, which, however, had sometbing different in it 
when her eyes met his. She raised her eyebrows and 
made an almost imperceptible movement with her lips, 
which plainly said, " I do not like those people." Txiwe 
gazed at her solemnly beneath his shaggy white eyebrows 
OS she croBsed the room, bitt his face betrayed no sign 
of having read aright the expression of hers. His eyes 
never returned the little flash of mutual understanding: 
the light from the candles on the delicately tinted wall 
glimmered on the surfa<;e of the small single eyeglass he 
carried perpetually and without an effort. It was well 
that his face was thus expressionless and habitually some- 
what stony, for Monsieur Jacobi was watching from out 
ot the comers of his eyes. 
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Young Mistley 

I^urance Lowe inclined his bead with an old-world 
conrtesy as Mrs. Wright approached him. 

"Cofiee?" he said interrogati?ely, without moying 
maBtache or beard, and offered her his arm. 

"Thanks, Laurance, I wilil" replied the little lady, 
with a grateful smile, Duriug the last twenty years 
these two bad gone through that little ceremony many 
hundreds of times. 

They passed together into another room, and the Bar- 
onees was left alone with Monsieur Jacohi. He had pos- 
sessed himself of her engagement-card, and was now 
studying it, pencil in hand. Every curve of his body, 
the very manner in which he held bis pencil, his eagerly 
bowed head, were expressive of the utmost deference and 
respect. 

The Baroness bad not yet raised her eyes from the pol- 
ished floor. Her strong white bands, beautifully shaped 
and encased only in open-work mittens, lay idly upon her 
lap. There was somethiug in her whole attitude, in the 
repose of her fair face, in her downcast eyes, which was 
forced and unnatural. Hers was indeed a beautiful face, 
sculptured on rather a smaller scale than Englishmen ad- 
mire, pale and very calm, with red level lips Snd close-set 
eyes. Her soft colorless hair, almost white in its ex- 
quisite fairness, was arranged with extreme simplicity, 
but she wore it parted upon one side, in accordance with 
a fashion now obsolete in England. She could not have 
been more than twenty-five years of age, despite her 
repose of manner, which was almost that of a matron. 

When Monsieur Jacobi had made sure that they were 
aloue, the expression of bis keen face underwent a re- 
markable change, though his attitude remained ud- 
altered. 
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" MHio," he aeked in a low-pitched voice, and with an 
unpleasant smile — " who is the old fossil who weara an 
eyeglass in one eye and sees with the other?" The 
Baroaese raised her calm bine eyes, and met Jacobi's 
sardonic smile with a contemptaons stare. 

" Your conscience mnst indeed he an evil one, Jacobi," 
she said slowly. " You are forever Baspecting the 
most innocent and harmless of treachery and double- 
dealing." 

" NevertheleBS, Baroness, who is that man ? " 

"That man, my friend, is one Lanrance Lowe — an 
Bnglish radical, which means nothing. He has by this 
time completely forgotten the existence of both of as. 
I should imagine that his whole attention and time are 
given to the management of his own affairs." 

" You know him, then ? " said Jacobi, seating himself 
lightly and gracefnlly near to the Baroness. 

"By reputation only." 

" You know someone who knows him well ? " persisted 
the violinist calmly. 

"Idol" 

" Ahl May I inquire " 

The Baroness suddenly cast down her eyes, and the 
white lids dosed over them. A faint pink tinge appeared 
on either cheek. 

"I obtained my information from Mr. Charles Mist- 
ley," she said in an indifferent voice. 

" Brother of the Mistley ? " 

" Brother of the Mistley." 

" Who is daily expected in England, with bis chief. 
Colonel Wright?" 

The Baroness bowed her head in acquiescence. Her 
red lips were pressed close together, her colorless eye. 

Q 
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browe Bligbtly raised. Mousieur Jaoobi prided himeelf 
upon hia deep discernment in matters conuected with tiw 
female heart and mind. He therefore changed the enh- 
ject somewhat abruptly. 

" You did not expect to meet me here to-night," he 
eaid with exaggerated coolness. 

" No." Her voice was totally withont expression. 

"I am here on business." 

"Indeed." 

" And you ? " inquired Jacobi insolently. 

The Baroness looked up with slightly raised eye- 
brows. 

" That is my affair ! " 

Jacobi smiled again with a singularly unpleasant curl 
of the lip. 

"Yes, Baroness," he said; "I am here on business 
connected with the Brotherhood, and I call upon yon to 
assist me." 

The Baroness looked somewhat snllen, and remained 
silent. 

" Miss Lena Wright," oontiuned Jacobi, " the dangh> 
ter of our amiable hostess, is, I have reason to believe, 
likely, and more than likely, to come in for a consider- 
able fortune on the death of , . . Mr. Laurance Lowe, 
whom I have seen to-night for the first time. She is, 
I am led to snppose, singnlarly amiable, somewhat roman- 
tic, and with do more strength of mind or purpose than 
is considered desirable in a young iEnglish lady. The 
Brotherhood, as you know, is desperately in need of 
funds. You begin to see, fair BaronessI " 

" You wish to enrol her ? " asked the Baroness in her 
emotionless manner. "You wish to enrol her, and for 
the sake of her money! " 
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" I think," replied Jacobi, gazing sadly at the fioor, 
"I think it woald benefit the cause." 

" What do you wish me to do ? " asked she abruptly. 

"Nothing much — to-night!" was the reply. "Tell 
me what Misa Wright is dtessed in, bo that I may recog- 
nize her. I will manage to get an introduction some- 
how. That will be enough for to-night." 

"She is dressed in white," replied the Baroness, in 
the concise manaer of one who observes everything and 
forgets nothing. "Tall and slight, with hair a little 
darker than mine, rather badly dressed and somewhat 
untidy. I suppose she is considered beantiful! " 

" Yoa do not know her ? " 

"Ho!" 

Monsiear Jacobi now became absorbed in the re- 
arrangement of the delicate flower in his buttonhole, and 
took the opportunity of glancing keenly at his compan- 
ion's face, which, however, was motionless and devoid of 
expression. 

Presently the Baroness looked up, and caught his side- 
long gaze fixed upon her. 

" I think, Jacobi," she said, " that you make a great 
mistake in attempting to be too diplomatic — too myste- 
rious. There is, in fact, about you too much of the stage 
conspirator. You may of course, as far as I know, be a 
member of a thousand secret societies, whose misaion it 
is to reorganize the world and society by means of crime 
and bloodshed; but I would hare yoa remember that you 
are connected with me only as a joint member of the 
Brotherhood of Liberty, which is no secret society at all. 
With me yon need observe no mystery, no preeantions. 
I am not to be impressed, like a weak girl, by your st^ey 
little surprises and deceptions. Why, for instance, yoa 
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should have allowed, or asked perhaps, Mrs. Wright to 
introduce you to me to-night — I do not know. No good 
can poseibly come of it, and I distinctly prefer to take no 
part in such small farces m the future. Your anthorl^ 
over me ceasea ae aeon as onr meetings are adjourned. 
It extends in nowise to my own life; and unless we are 
in meeting, I must beg of you to treat me as a stranger, 
or at least a distant acquaintance. So long as I pay 
my Hflbscription and attend eucb meetings aa yon may 
think proper to call, I am free to live how I like and 
where I like — with whom and among such ae I may 
think fit ! " 

The Baronees had been speaking in French with a 
slight accent such as Germans never overcome in that 
langnage. Her voice had not been raised above its calm 
pitch, and she had never taken the tronble to look into 
Jacobi's face in order to see the effect of her speech. 
This was no half- hysterical effort of a weak nature to 
throw off the influence of a. stronger mind; it was mere 
calm self-assertion, and Jacobi drew back before it. The 
Baroness had been daintily arranging the lace at her 
wrist, and now she crossed her hands upon her lap and 
gazed quietly at the dancers, whose movements could be 
followed through the open door of the inner room. 

Jacobi smiled his saddest, most deprecating smile, and 
replied : 

"I am sorry, Madame la Baronne, that you should 
take exception to my conduct; but to-night, as in most 
cases, I had important reasons for doing as I did. As 
you observed just now, I am a bit of a politician, and, 
I trust — a patriot. Those, madame, who are snspeoted 
cannot be too suspicions! " 

With these words Monsieur Jacobi rose, and gracefully 
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fendfind tb« osBistance of his arm to the BaroDess, wbo 
accepted it. 

" I have taken ttie liberty of placing my name agaJaet 
ttie dance about to commence," said be. " It is a waltz. 
Shall we go into the other room ? " 
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When Mrs. Wright and Lanrance Lowe left the Binaller 
drawiog-room, they turned their steps toward a dimina- 
tive apartment, where some late arrivals were jet partak- 
ing of tea and coffee. For some momenta neither spoke. 
Lanrance Lowe was a singnlarlj silent man, and Mrs. 
Wright w^ by no means an excessive talker. They nn- 
derstood each other thoroughly, and both enjoyed these 
long apelln of silence. Lowe found a seat for Mrs. 
Wright in the dimly-lighted corridor, just outside the 
small coffee-room, and left her there while he went in 
qaest of the coffee. Presently he returned and sat dowiv 
beside her. 

"Dark horse!" he murmared, within the white re- 
cesses of hia mustache and beard. 

Mrs. Wright was fanning herself gently, for it waa 
June, and she closed her fan slowly as she looked np 
and met his solemn eyes. 

" I think they form a good pair," she said, smiling a 
little. She had rightly divined that her companion was 
referring to Monsieur Jacobi. 

Lowe reflected deeply for a minute. 

"No," he said at length, with senile deliberation. 
" No; I think the girl is all right, but I do not like the 
man. He reminds me of a dentist I once had cause to 
visit, and I hate dentists." 

11 
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At this moment the servant appeared with the coffee. 
Lowe selected the fuller cup, and handed it to Mrs. 
Wright. He dropped one piece of sngar nimbly into it 
without causing a drop to splash up, and then he began 
a deliberate search for a second piece of smaller dimen- 
siona. He knew to a drachm how much sugar Mrs. 
Wright liked. There was no lump of the desired size, 
so he broke a piece in his gloved fingere, and daintily 
holding one half in the augar-tonga, he proceeded to 
scrape with the other half the particular angle that had 
come into contact with his glove. The tray in the ser- 
vant's hand shook in a auspicious manner, but his face 
was perfectly stolid. Mra. Wright smiled alittle patheti- 
cally, but made no attempt to intimate to her companion 
that his labors were unneceasary. At length the task was 
complete, and the servant was allowed to turn hia face 
away and grin hia fill. 

" ]jena," said Lowe pensively, as he stirred hia coffee, 
" ia looking lovely to-night." 

Through the curtained doors the cadence of a slow soft 
waltz reached their ears, rising and falling on the heavy 
atmosphere. Mra. Wright was anxious this evening, and 
^ little restless. She had that morning received a t«le- 
gram from her husband, announcing hia arrival at Brin- 
disi on the homeward voyage from India, and she had 
not seen him for two anxious, weary years. She sipped 
her coffee, and glanced over her cup toward Laurance 
Lowe. His great eyebrows were drawn forward, so that 
hia eyes were in impenetrable shadow. He looked very 
old and somewhat worn, but he had looked so for many 
years. 

"Yes, Ijaurance," said she aofUy; "I am a little 
proud of my daughter." 

m 
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He made no reply, but continaed to stir Ma ooSee 
abeently. Presently he moved slightly and looked up, 
drawing in a deep breath. 

"Thnraday morning?" he said, in a slightly inter- 
rogatire tone. This was the time mentioned by Colonel 
Wright in his telegram for the arriyal of himeeli and 
Winyard Mistley at Victoria Station. 

"Tee; Tbarsday morning at half-past seven. Will 
you come with ub to meet him ? " 

Lowe shook his head slowly and with much delibera- 
tion. 

"Better not," he said gravely. "Wonld only be in 
the way. Yon and Mrs. Mistley go alone; that will he 
best." 

"Well, then, come in to breakfast at nine o'clock," 
ni^d Mrs. Wright. 

Again Lowe shook his head, his white thin beard wav- 
ing from side to side. 

"Thanks," he said. "I will look in during the 
morning." 

Mrs. Wright paused a moment as if choosing her words 
to say something difficult. 

"Willy," she said at length — "Willy will want to 
thank you . . . for . . . for everything; for your kind- 
ness to UB during his absence. It has been a great com- 
fort to him, I know, to feel that you were always near to 
us, and . . . and it has been a great comfort to ub, 
Laurance, to have you. I do not exactly know what we 
should have done, Lena and I, without you." 

The little lady actually blushed. It was rather difQonlt 

for her to thank this impassive man. The thought of 

gratitude stirred up smouldering memories, beat left to 

smoulder in the depths of her womanly heart. It made 
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the practical voman of the world look bacic over the j>er- 
flpective of fall yeara to the days of heedless girlhood 
Perhaps it made her recognize the great change that had 
come over her own being since those days, and compare 
it reproachfully with the BteadfaatneBa of the man at her 
side. 

She had more to Bay — much more, and she was going 
on to say it; bat Lowe stopped her. 

"No thanks," he said, "are wanted. I hare done 
nothing but 'stand by,' as Charlie would say, to be there 
when wanted." 

"Tee," said Mrs. Wright; "but 'standiDg by' is 
eometimes weary work." 

Lanrance Lowe glanced sharply at her. His light- 
blue eyBB suddenly acquired an nnwonted brilliancy. It 
almost seemed as if Mrs. Wright's remark might hare 
had a second meaning; but nothing was farther from her 
thonghta. If any man could know the undeniable truth 
of the assertion just mode, that man was Lauraace Lowe. 
He had " stood by " all his life. 

Instantly his eyes became dull and Tagae again. It 
was merely a passing Sash of life upon marble features. 

"He will find Lena changed," said Lowe, knowing 
that he was broaching a pleasing subject. 

"Yes, he will find her grown. She is a young lady 
now, and quite — quite " 

" Quite able to take care of herself," suggested Lowe. 
Mrs. Wright turned, and their eyes met. Lowe's were 
grave; but there was about the lines of his face a faint 
suggestion of a smile. That was the beat he could do in 
the way of smiles, by reason of the long white mustaohe 
that hid his lips. 

"Yes, I hope so," eaJd Mrs. Wright Mriomly. 8be 
" eutopic 
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knew that tier daughter was fair, and also thftt it is the 
fairest who find the saddest Uvea here. She knew the 
thoaeand temptations that beset the path of a beautiful 
woman, the thousand little alipe so eaeily made, the thoo- 
sand hands ever ready to push the stumbler down the 
hill. But her faith in Lena was very great. Tliere was 
no tangible, no possible cause for fear; bat with all her 
worldlineBS, all her merriment, and ali her apparent care- 
lesanees, Mrs. Wright was a true mother; that is to say, 
she was weak with all the sublime weakness of her kind. 
It was merely a natural misgiviBg that came over her at 
the thonght that her daughter's life was now an individ- 
ual thing — a separate and distinct vessel floating upon 
the great waters, and truly obedient to only one tiller — 
the tiller of her own heart. 

Lena had her mother, her father, and Laurance Lowe 
to watoh over her, to guard and keep her, to fend oS 
the blows that fall upon us all, rich and poor; but Mrs. 
Wright — weak woman — was pleased to believe that father, 
mother, and friend were alike powerless to shield their 
darling from certain small arrows with an exceedingly 
sharp sting and a bitter barb— arrows which fly about at 
random, sometimes with the speed of forked lightning, 
sometimes slowly and very surely, sometimes glancing oft 
and leaving but a scratch, sometimes burying their barbed 
heads so deep that to extricate them would mean death. 
But the shooting is never good, never reliable, and never 
sportsmanlike. 

While these two old travellers were worrying them- 
selves over the roughness of the road they had long since 
left behind, the object of their solicitous thoughts made 
her appearance at the end of the corridor — a dainty vision 
ol soft white muaiin, with a broad yellow eash round a 
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slender waist. Lena was attended by a bnge cavalier of 

peaceful but dietiuguiBhed appearance. As she came 
liglitlj along the corridor, she was busily engaged in 
putting back over her ears sundry little stray wieps and 
tendrils of hair. These particular little curls were almost 
golden, while above them the heavier coils darkened into 
living brown. She was smiling and breathless, and just 
a little flushed. Lena's eyes were in striking contrast to 
her hair and fair completion, for they were hazel — a 
dark, deep hazel — full of ready laughter, capable of 
sparkling with unbounded mischief; but in repose they 
were as demure and illegible as those of a nun. At the 
present moment they were soft and glistening with ex- 
citement and weariness: dangerous eyes for a man to 
look into, especially amid the surroundings of odorous 
flowers, within the sound of alow dance-music, for the 
next waltz had begun. 

The big man, upon whose arm she was leaning, was 
fanning her with great sweeping strokes, so that the lace 
upon her dress fluttered in the breeze. 

" Oh, Charlie," she was saying, "that was lovely! 1 
do not think that I ever danced like that before. The 
music seemed to stop suddenly, to die away into nothing, 
and then we came to earth. Why was it so lovely — why 
was it so lovely ? " 

The big man continued fanning. He looked down at 
her with a slow, grave smile, such as one expects to see 
on a Saxon face. 

"And why," he said, "did we come down to earth 
again ? " 

They had both seen Mrs. Wright and Laurance Lowe, 
and they both knew that they were within earshot; but 
that appeared in no way to interfere with or restrain 

" GoDjIe 
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their converaation. They advanced alowly along the cor- 
ridor, Charles Mistley taking one stride to every two of 
Lenu'e. 

Occasionally the yonng man glanced down at bis com- 
panion ae young men do glance at maidens. Although 
Lena was tall and straight as some young tree, the coils 
of Bweet brown hair came no farther up than hie shoul- 
der. A very obBervant person would have noticed two 
singularities about this young man. First, he was clean- 
shaven; and secondly, he walked with peculiar firmness, 
as if there were some power of holding to the floor in the 
soles of his hoote. These, added to the manner of carry- 
ing his hands half-closed (oi if there should have been a 
rope within them), and liie very brown face, demon- 
strated satisfactorily that Oharles Mistley was a sailor. 
In the good old times, he would have been a worthy lien- 
' tenant to some hardy old sea-dog, all fight and energy — 
a true sailor and a brave fighter — but Providence had 
been pleased to place his lot in lat«r times, so Charles 
Mistley took things as he found them, and was a very 
good sailor as they make them now; that is to say, half- 
sailor and half -engineer. He was not considered to be 
brilliant, like his young brother Winyard; but his repu- 
tation for cool, reliable pluck was firmly established, and 
his shipmates loved him one and all. 

As the two young people advanced, Laurance Lowe 
slowly raised his head, and his emotionless eyes met Mrs. 
Wright's, fixed upon his face. They looked at each 
other, thus, for some seconds, and then turned aside 
without a word. Lowe's wrinkled hand, burnt brown 
by many a scorching wind, shook a little, so that the . 
spoon rattled in the saucer. The expression in that 
elderly lady's eyes resembled so remarkably that which 
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he had dlaoorered in those of a lovely aod bappy ^1, 
twenty years ago, when Bhe bad told him gently and 
wistfully that hia life mnst henceforth be hopeless, aim- 
lesB, and objectlese, that he could not meet them, though 
hia own were illegible in the deep shadow of hia brows. 
It waa, perhaps, no coincidence that when Lena and her 
partner approached the two older folks looked up, not 
tA her, but at Charles Mistley. Something, some vague 
and doubting wonder, must have prompted Mrs. "Wright 
to do this, for every mother looks ten times at her own 
daughter in a ball-room for every once that her eyes rest 
on some other person's oSspring. They can no more 
help it than an artist can resist the m^netic attraction 
which draws him to the contemplation of his own pic- 
tnre in a gallery full of superior works. But this good 
lady looked at Charles Mistley, her eyes resting on bis 
strong, clean-cut face with a wiatfol, questioning eipres- 
sion which seemed almost to savor of foreboding. Lau- 
ranoe Lowe gazed at the yonng fellow with those keen 
blue eyes of his, and his face bore absolutely no expres- 
sion whatever. It was merely the calm impassive con- 
templation of an indifferent looker-on. 

The young sailor looked down upon them from his ej- 
coptional height and smiled quietly. Charlie Mistley's 
smile waa a pleasant one to meet. It seemed, somehow, 
to bring him down to a lower level; and smaller, plainer 
men felt lesa inferior. It was a ready smile, too, and 
women liked it for its sincerity. 

" I have," he said, " danced Lena into a state of senti- ' 
mentality. She requires bringing down to an every-day 
level, so I brought her to her mother." 

" Mother," said Lena breathlessly, " being an every-day 
level?" 
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Mistley laughed, but mads no reply. He eeMom in- 
dulged in the dangerouB game of repartee, vhich is like 
boxing "just to get warm," inaBmucfa as a blow may be 
dealt with unintentiwial force in the heat of etrife. 

"Look at him!" continued the girl gayly, "He is 
as cool ae — as " > 

"His native element," suggested Lowe, without look- 
ing up. 

" Yes, thank you. Ae cool as his native element, and 
I am perfectly breathless 1 But it was lovely, was it not, 
Charlie?" 

"Tee — lovely," he said, looking gravely at her. Then 
he brought forward a low chair. " Sit down," he eaid, 
" and I will get yon an ice." 

" I will sit down," she replied, " bnt I do not want an 
ice, thank you. Tou are so terribly practical and earthly 
— u'est-cepas, mother?" 

" He is very useful, at all events," said Mrs. Wright, 
favoring Mistley with a smile. " I am very grateful to 
you, Charlie," she continued, "for dancing with that 
Baroness de Something. I have had great difficulty in 
finding partners for her; the yonng men nowadays are 
so hard to please, and I find a growing tendency among 
them to divide the programme among four or five part- 
ners at the most." 

Charles Mistley smiled. That smile of his came in 
frequently, very profitably, in place of words. 

" Yes," said Lena musingly, with all the wisdom of 
her first season, "I am afraid that is a characteristic of 
the rising generation." 

And she looked demurely and innocently up at Mist- 
ley, whose initials appeared five times upon her engage- 
ment-card. 
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lie, hovever, did not appear to notice her glance; he 
waa looliing at bis programme. 

*' Yes," he said presently, " I have had two with the 
Baroness; I shonld not be Burprised if Bhe dances beauti- 
fally. There is Bomething about the way she holds her- 
self which leadB one to think so." 

"I suppose she ia very lovely," said Lena, Bmoothing 
her gloves. 

"Yes, she is a beautiful woman," replied her mother 
indifferently. 

"Who is she?" asked Mistley qnietly. 

It was an innocent little qnestion, innocently asked, 
but it received no reply. Mrs. Wright shragged her 
shottlders and sipped her coffee, Ijaurance Lowe slowly 
raised his head, and his solemn bine eyes rested inqnir- 
ingly upon the yonng sailor's face. Lena continned to 
smooth her gloves. The question obviously poBsesaed no 
interest for any of them except Mistley, and his was only 
the passing thought of a yonng man upon the possible 
history of a beautifnl woman. 
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CHAPTER in 

" Bt George, Miatley, this is splendid! Listen to this 
from the Cologne paper : 

" ' We learn from our London Correspondeot that the 
Major of Dover, in his robes of office, awaited, yesterday, 
the arrival of tlie Calais boat, despite the heavy rain to 
which he was fully exposed on the pier, for the purpose 
of an address to Colonel Wright and hia able young coad- 
jutor Mr. Wiuyard Mietley, to deliver' (the translation 
here is somewhat literal). ' On the arrival of the boat, 
it was, however, discovered that Colonel Wright and ,Mr. 
Mistley were not on board. They parted from the other 
Indian passengers at Brindisi, and no one appears to 
have learnt by what route they purposed returning to 
England. It will be remembered that these gentlemen 
have been engaged upon an ardoous diplomatic service 
on the Indian frontier, and their daring firmness and 
resolute defence of the acknowledged rights of their 
country in the midst of treacherous friends and unscru- 
pulous foes ' — et cetera, et cetera — ei cetera ! " 

The speaker, or reader, was a tall, gray-haired man of 
military aspect. His mustache was almost white, and 
cut rather close to his lip. His features showed signs of 
having once been fine, but wrinkles and hardship had 
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changed all that. His nose was long and aquiline, a trae 
military feature, bat it was peculiarly thiu ; and the akin, 
though brown, was transparent and entirely free from 
that suggestive ruddiness which is somewhat frequently 
found upon the features of elderly military men. He 
laid aside the German newspaper, and looked at his com- 
panion with a twinkle of amusement in his gray eyes. 

"No, no," said the younger man gayly. "Go on — 
let US have it all — I like it; " and he returned gravely to 
the discussion of a piece of chocolate. 

"'And unscrapnloua foes,'" continued Colonel 
Wright, reading from the paper as it lay — "'and ua- 
Bcrnpulous foes '—oh yea; here it is — ' undoubtedly saved 
the Indian Empire endless trouble and strife upon the 
frontier, while a graver mishap has perhaps been averted, 
and the peace of Europe preserved, by the prompt and 
cooaistent action of these two EoIdier-stat«Bmeb. ' " 

Winyard Mistley wagged his head very sapiently, and, 
addressing himself to the piece of chocolate in his hand, 
he observed : 

"Oh yes! Rather disappointing for the Mayor of 
Dover, eh. Colonel?" 

" Bather, " replied the old soldier, folding the news- 
paper. 

" You will be pleased to remember that this brilliant 
,idea of dodgiog the Mayor of Dover and the rest of his 
'kind emanated from my fertile brain." 

This remark called for no reply, and for some time the 
two men were silent. They were seated opposite to each 
other in a first-class railway-carriage, an airy broad com- 
partment lined with brown linen. A fine dust floated in 
the air and lay on every available space, for the train was 
roahing over the bare plains of the Neth^lauds. All 
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around lay Toet tracts of yellow Band, varied here and 
there by glasey sheets of motionless watfir. In th«e 
pools stood, here and t}iere, a long-legged solemn heron. 
On a raised embankment the train ran smoothly throngh 
the deserted land. The aun had long since set, and a 
faint bine haze was stealing inland across the sand from 
the distant sea. Winyard Mistley lay back in his comer, 
and gazed ont of the dust-coTered window over the mo- 
notonous plains. It was a peaceful, dreary outlook— one 
calculated to call up sweet memories of the past, to make 
one dream vague day-dreams fraught with imposaibility. 
The faint light of dying day in the western sky lay over 
the native land of these two men, the land to which they 
were returning after two years of arduous work, of con- 
stant danger grown wearisome from very monotony. 
That pearly light spoke to them of home, of rest, and 
love; all three rendered marvellously precious by absence 
in the past years. To the younger man this home-com- 
ing must have been doubly moving. Four years before, 
he had left England an insigniflcant young soldier with 
no great prospects, encouraged and enetained by no great 
influence at headquarters. Now he was about to set foot 
on England's shores again, a man with a name among 
her greater sons, with a definite object and aim in life, 
and that aim the greatest of all that man craves for — the 
glorification of -his own country. 

It is assuredly no great wonder that Winyard Miatley 
should be silent under these circumstances. The very 
movement of the train in its smooth rapidity, the be- 
witching hour, the happy days in store — all could not 
fail to appeal to a youthful heart and a young imagina- 
tion. But in the man's eyes there was no far-away look, 
no dreamy wistfulness. Ah ! would I were a lady-novel- 
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ist! Ho V infinitely romantic, liow yearningly interesting 
could this youth be rendered ! This duller pen, however, 
has a hnmble pride in truthfulness. 

Winyard Mistiey vaa an eminently practical young 
man. He was an adept at mending his own clothes, 
cooking his own dinner, and grooming his own horse. 
Practical people, however, are not necessarily devoid of 
sentiment. They hide it — that is all. What dreaming 
they may indulge in is done in private. 

His was a striking face, whether in animation or re- 
pose, with dark gray eyes of singular penetration; eyes 
that seldom smiled, despite the readiness of the lips which 
smiled perhaps too easily. A great charm about him was 
his peculiar nuaffectedneBS. "Whatever he did, or said, 
was to all appearance perfectly spontaneous and without 
after-thought. Never at a loss in the moat trying emer- 
gency, no one ever saw a look of embarrassment or self- 
consciousness on Wiuyard Mistley's face. He was simply 
without vanity, and therefore was fortunate enough to 
be unafflicted by jealousy. 

At this moment his face wore an expression of calm re- 
fiectiveness. He was thinking, but not deeply. Perhaps 
he never had thought very deeply over anyiliing. His 
thoughtful ness was characterized by an exlraordinary 
readiness. It was not deep, but it was very quick, and 
therefore likely to make its mark in this shallow age. 
Such mental work as this never shows itself upon a 
man's face, and Wiuyard Mistiey looked younger than 
he was, despite a few lines about his mouth which were 
the result of physical hardship, and therefore in no way 
permanent. 

Coming from a military stock, Mistiey had himself 

been in the army; but the anthorities having been pleaaed 

U 
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to place difficulties in the way of liis aacepting dolooel 
Wright's presBing offer to accompatiy him on a difficult 
frontier misBiou, he had calmly laid aside his BWOtd to . 
take up the sharp pen of a diplomatist. 

This, though rapidly carried out, had been do hasty 
conclnsion. The young fellow knew that the Indian 
army was no field for an active-minded man endowed 
with more than his due share of brains and ambition, 
such as, without the least conceit, he suspected himself 
to be. 

Such was Winyard Mistley: a man who at the age of 
twenty-eight had been not only fortunate enough to find 
bis speciality, but had gone so far as to get his feet well 
planted upon the rungs of his own particular ladder. It 
is true that his name was always coupled with that of 
Colonel Wright, and invariably came second in such 
mention; but there were whispers in more than one 
diplomatic circle that in this happy partnership, one 
gave the larger experience and more patient attention to 
details, while the other supplied the brilliant conception 
and rapid execution. 

Colonel Wright was a diplomatist in one great and im- 
portant matter, if in nothing else. He could, with un- 
failing discriminatioD, gather round liim the men he 
required. At a glance he recognized the fighting-man, 
a mere thoughtless creature of courage, whose ambition 
lay in the two letters " V.C"; whose soft heart was the 
most vulnerable portion of his anatomy, his head being 
the least so when hard knocks were flying. The thinker, 
also, conld the Colonel select from the crowded ranks of 
human workers. He had no need for, and took bnt 
small interest in, the slow and deliberate thinker of such 
material as produces esaay-writera and Bpeoialistfl; bnt he 
2S 
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^ii«'vr full w«U tbe value of a brilliant and rapid man 
-nbOBe tbcHigbts are almoet instinctive — one who, as a 
i^\ot unfolds itself before bim, can at once, and with 
liglit touch, lay hie finger upon the motive and esy, 
, " This is what he is leading up to " — " That ia what he 
will do next; " and who, like a skilful chess-player, can 
execute a coanter-move of apparently trifling importance, 
wiiich, when the crisia comee, carries everything before 
it. 

Of this latter type was Winyard Mistley, and the Col- 
onel waa fully aware that the beet step ho ever took in 
hifi life was to persuade that young officer, then fretting 
under the command of a man somewhat his inferior in 
many ways, ixi leave the arsiy and join him, since he 
could not retain his oommission Mid accept the offer. 
Two years of conaiant intercourse, of days spent in the 
performance of a common task, and nights passed to- 
gether in vimoae degreea of discomfort o^n amoamting 
to danger, will do much to obliterate the barrier that 
invariably stands between men belonging to a different 
generation. It bad been so with Colonel Wright and 
Winyard Mistley. The frieadsfaip commenced at a mess- 
table, and based upon letters from the wife of one and 
the mother of the other, had grown into something 
stronger; and gradually the two men (though thirty 
years lay like a wall between them) had become noceeaary 
to each other. Of course there were mutual debts. Had 
it not been owing to Colonel Wright that Mistley had 
found hia mission in life ? But for him the young oflScer 
might still have been idling his life away in semi-indifier- 
ence. On the other hand, without his brilliaut assiatant 
Colonel Wright would undoubtedly have failed to carry 
oat tbe difficult missiou intrusted to him. Without Uiu 
» 
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aid lie would Dot now have been Feturaing in triamph to 
hie home, and certainly the honor which thej were both 
so anxions to avoid — that which had awaited them on 
the pier at Dover — would not have been tendered by the 
Belf-couatittited representative of a Bpasmodioally grateful 
country. 

It was assuredly something more than mere chance 
that had brought these two men together, bo perfectly 
suited were they to each other. What the Colonel lacked 
Mistley supplied, and such slower quahties as were want- 
ing in the younger man were to be found in his chief. 
Many good qualities, however, had these men in com' 
mon, qualities necessary to the traveller and sailor, such 
aa independence, readiness of rcsonroe, rapidity of excou- 
tion. They were travelling with very little luggage, and 
no encumbrances whatever. Each clad in a simple tweed' 
suit, they might have been begiuning some trivial local 
journey, instead of being at the end of a rush across half 
the world. 

Two small black boxes, lost in a chaos of huge trunks 
somewhere in the van, were all they could claim, and 
there was something characteristic even in these small 
receptacles. Identical in form, size, and color, they ap- 
peared to cling, as if from long habitude, to each other. 
Tbo game labels and enticing hotel placards wore to be 
found on both; and in particular Uiere was around each 
a alight indented mark as if from chafe or friction, such 
as one sees round a river-side post. This betrayed tlie 
hardships they had passed through, one on each side of a 
weary pock-horse, balancing and supporting each other, 
lashed together, though separated by the body of their 
bearer. Many of us, methints, go through our travels 
like these road-wom trunks, with a mark of friotioa upOD 
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na, Hhoiriiig wliat we have tome through. A grocer, for 
instance, though he be clad in purple aiid fine linen, 
seeme to me to have a slight indentation round the centre 
of his person, where the apron-string was wont to presa. 
It is his mark, his trade-mark as it were, worn aad chafed 
into his soul as into his body. 

Winyard Mistley lay back in his corner, serenely un- 
conscious of his senior's steady gaze. Colonel Wright 
was absently looking at liim, merely because, perhaps, 
that clear-cut intelligent face was the most interesting 
object in sight. At length he spoke with the determined 
air of one who has weighed his words carefully, having 
something rather difiBcult to say. 

" In twenty-four hours," he said in a speculative tone, 
"our official relationship ceases." 

" Alaal " observed Mistley with ready cheerfulness. 

"I do not wish you, Mistley," continued the Colonel 
gravely, "to go away without knowing how fully I ap- 
preciate and have appreciated all your unfailing patience, 
your skill, and your happy power of being ever cheerful 
and good-humored under the moat trying circumstances. 
As for my own personal feelings in the matter, I have 
never ceased to congratulate myself upon my action two 
years ago in asking you to join me, and I only hope that 
you will never have cause to regret it." 

"For me," replied Mistley, looking out of the win- 
dow, and purposely avoiding the Colonel's eyes, "these 
two years have simply been a holiday. That soldiering 
in India was not the work for me at all — there is too 
much unavoidable routine — too little to do, and too much 
time to do it in. Besides, there is always the feeling 
that the first fool who comes along with his head full of 
theory could do the work as well, if not better, than 
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one's self. There ia absolutely no individiiality in tha 
army. We are like so mtmy braes buttonB on a tunic; if 
two come ofi they can be put back in rerersed order, or 
two new ones can be sewn on, and no one is the wiser — 
the tunic ie neither better nor worse. Thanks to you, 
I am no longer a button. Thanks to you, I have got my 
, foot on the ladder which to me has been the only one 
worth climbing since I was old enough to know that my 
life was my own. The gratitude should be on my aide, 
I think. Colonel," 

This was unsatiBfactory, and in no manner helped Col- 
onel Wright in his little speech. So the old gentleman 
went straight to the point at once, and aomowbat anr- 
prised his junior by the unexpected powers of observation 
which his remarks betrayed. 

" I tbink," bo said, " that it is of no use mincing mat- 
ters between us, Miatley. We know each other too well 
for that. You have got beyond the lower rungs of the 
ladder, for yon are half-way np it already; and in climb- 
ing you have found time to give a helping push to an old 
slow-coach above you, who bid fair to stick where he waa. 
I am not blind, nor am I ashamed to acknowledge that 
you are a sharper fellow than I. You are my superior 
in the work we have bad to do together, and there is no 
reason why it should be concealed. The difference lies 
in the fact that you were born to it, and I had it forced 
upon me by circumstances. Everything in you points to 
what Providence designed you for; with me rests only 
the honor of finding out the intention of Providence. 
Your gift of languages points to it, your restless love of 
travel, your very face even. Why, look at me^I say 
something very diplomatic, and the best I can do in the 
Tay of diaguiaing my feelings is to look blank and vacant; 
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whereas yon can think one thing and make joor faoe 
express the very oppoaitel " 

Mistley was intensely relieved at this moment to catch 
Bight of the distant spires of Fioahing, vhich enahled 
him to change the subject. Like many of his country- 
men, he could not hear being thanked. 
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CHAPTER IV 

YlOTOBiA Station is not a faTorite resort of the fash- 
ionable world between the hours of Beven and eight in 
the morning. In fact, that sweetest, freshest, most en- 
trancing hour is rather apt, in London, to be dull and 
somewhat dismal; therefore better spent in bed. The 
early porters were buej sweeping up with long brushes 
the dust shaken from the feet of many a weary traveller, 
and sprinkling water in strange circular patterns upon 
the pavement of the station, when the first hansom-cab 
of the day made its appearance with much clatter of 
hoofs. 

Prom it there alighted a brisk little lady, who instantly 
glanced up at the clock. Her movements were very 
quicjt without beiug in the least fusay. She paid the 
cabman with an air of quiet confidence, which did not 
fail to impress upon that most uncivil of public servants 
(which is saying much) that she was perfectly aware of 
the fact that he was receiving si:ipence more than his 
legal fare. Then she turned to a porter, and eaid in a 
silvery voice, with the faintest suspicion of a foreigu 
accent: 

" The Queenborongh train, porter. Which platform, 
please ? " 

"The far platform, ma'am. Dne in ten minutes," 
was the reply, given with a politeness which seemed 
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alw&ys to be this little lady's due. With a quick nod ol 
thanks, she went in the direction indicated. A light, 
almost girlish form, with a firm elastic step, such as is 
of more service to a girl in a ball-room than the moat 
enticing beauty. Many a man in passing that girlish 
form in the street had turned his head, to be met by a 
pair of calm gray eyes, and to sen with a shock of sur- 
prise that the pretty energetic face was surmounted hy a 
mass of silvery hair. Mrs. Mistley's white hair was au 
inherited peculiarity. Long, thick, and silky, it was 
gray at the temples when she married Major Mistley. 
It did not change much for two years after that, but at 
the end of the third year, when she returned from India, 
a widow of twenty-two, it was white. She wore it piled 
up high upon her graceful head, after a fashion which 
vaguely suggested Madame do Lamballe, or some other 
gracious lady of the old French Court. This mode of 
coiffure harmonized with the faint accent which was 
hardly that of a foreigner, but rather of one who had for 
many years spoken in an acquired tongue. Such, in- 
deed, was the case with Mrs, Mistley, who had spent the 
greater portion of her life in France. For her, this was 
the land of the blessed, the home of sunshine and iiowers, 
of sweet and calm country life. It was not the country 
known to the majority of us— the France of Paris, of 
broad pavements and lofty buildings, of outward bril- 
liancy and gaudy vice, of dust and reckless merry lives. 
Her France was a land of emiling meadows and quaint, 
crumbling family palaces, far from the restless city; 
where loyalty is still to be foiiiid among a quiet, self- 
conttuned people, living out their lives of voluntary exile 
from the haunts of man with a strange, restful patience. 
A race bearing names dangerously historical, and carry- 
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log their heads ahove the petty strifes of BepnblicaD 
ofiice-aeekera with a dignified pride intenBely galling to 
the people. They talked sometimes, though rarely, of 
these same people, aud always with a smile, half pitying 
aad half contemptaoua, as one speaks of a wayward, 
headstrong child, 

Mrs. Mistley walked as far as the platform, and find- 
ing no one there, returned to the entrance of the station. 
Presently a email victoria arrived, and from it Mrs. 
Wright alighted. The two ladies kissed each other 
warmly, and both remembered lat«r that that form of 
salutation had not passed between them since the caress- 
ingly affectionate days of their girlhood. Mrs. Wriglit 
was somewhat pale, but she returned her friend's smile 
bravely, and they turned toward the piatfonn indicated 
by the porter. The train was late, and the two ladies 
walked tip and down the deserted platform in silent im- 
patience. The circumstancos of their meeting that morn- 
ing seemed to have swept away the barrier of years, A 
coincidence of memory took their thoughts back to the 
days when they had walked side by side beneath the great 
silent trees of a vast French forest — a pair of thought- 
fully happy girls, and the necessity of speech was no 
more. 

They were now essentially women of the world, well ' 
dressed and brisk, hurrying through life, and gathering 
much enjoyment from it, practical, cheerful, aud univer- 
sally liked. They had met again in a whirl of London 
gayety, after having lost sight of each other for almost 
twenty years; and each liaving come through the whir- 
ring mill of Youth, witli its loves and fears, trials and de- 
lirious joys, found the other, aa in tiie olden days, a very 
counterpart of herself. The two young girls whose 
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friendship tad found birth nuder the trees of MeluQ, 
as they walked side bj side beneath the gently watchful 
eyes of the nuns who educated them, had each left upon 
the character of the other her individual influence, which 
had never died away. And so it came about that these 
two women of the world, walking side by side upon the 
deserted platform of a London rail way-eta tion, found 
again in each other that little germ of human love which 
we call sympathy, and wondered over it, each in her owq 
mind, as we do wouder over human kindness when we 
meet with it. They hardly spoke at all, biit each little 
movement, each word, aod the mauner of saying it, re- 
called those bygone days. It was like the recollection, 
note by note, of some forgotten air — new, yet subtly 
familiar. 

Presently they sat down upon a highly polished seat, 
and, hidden iu the folds of their dresses, their hands met 
and clasped each other. 

"Do you remember," said Mrs. Mistley, with a 
pathetic little smile, "all the nonsense we talked in the 
old Melnu days? How we were never going to cease 
corresponding; how, if we married, we Were to be con- 
stant companions; how our children were to grow np 
together as brothers and sisters; how . . . our hnabands 
were to be friends." 

"I am afraid," replied Mrs. Wright, "that we were 
very foolish and romantic in those days! " 

The brisk little lady stopped short. She-was at a loss 
for something to say — a very rare occnrrenee. Mra. 
Mistley had tooched upon a page of her life which was 
closed to her friend. Those three years of married life 
were as a sacred memory, and Mrs. Wright thought that 
the pages were better left unread. 
84 
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"Who would liare thought," said Mrs. Mistley prM- 
e&tly, " that we should have one day to be waitiug here 
for your husband and my son — waiting together for them 
to arrive together ? It almost seems as if Providence had 
heard f^l our girlish vowe; for we have come together 
again' after all those years, and onr childrea will be 
friends! " 

"Yes," said Mrs. Wright absently. "Yes, our chil- 
dren will he friendsl " 

Then they relapsed into silence. Mrs. Wright be- 
trayed a greater impatience than her companion. It had 
been promised that after this expedition her husband 
should leave her no more, and she was terribly afraid 
that something would yet come in the way of this pleas- 
ant arrangement. As the time woro on, she began to 
picture to herself a thousand-and-ooe dangers which in 
reality never existed. Xow she knew that he was in a 
civilized land where travelling was a pleasure, unattended 
by hardship or danger; but he was not home yet. 

It was only natural that Mrs. Mistley should be think- 
ing of her son at that moment, and the thoughts were 
apparently pleasant, for occasionally she smil^ with a 
passing gleam of pride in her eyes. Her two aona ap- 
peared to her maternal vision such as any mother might 
reasonably bo prond of. In accordance with an old tradi- 
tion of her husband's family, she had made one a soldier 
and the other a sailor. Soldiers and sailors tbe Mistlejs 
had been from one generation to another, rising as high 
as hard blows could bring them, but caring nothing for 
honors or titles. Ambition was not infused into the 
Mutley blood — at least, it bad never shown itself until 
Winyard laid aside hi^i idle sword to wield the mightier 
pen. And the astute little lady recognized in tim action 
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the haodiwork of a certain reetlees energy which had been 
inherited from herself, along with otlier characteristics 
more or leas Gallic in their vivacity and quickness. At 
first, Mrs. Mistley had not approved of this sndden 
change in her son's life; but by the time the letter an- 
nouncing it had reached her, things had gone too far to 
make objection of any use; so, like a wise woman, she 
held her tongue. Now, she recognized and frankly 
acknowledged that Winyard had been right. 

Her feelings as she waited for the train that morning 
were strange. After a four years' absence her son was 
coming back, and the day when he had left was as fresh 
in her mind as ever. She could recall the very expres- 
sion of his face as the train moved away — a handsome 
boyish countenance, with a peculiar rigid purity of oat- 
line, expressive of too great a degree of refinement for 
comfort in this world. He had left England a merry, 
reckless boy, with no great sense of responsibility in 
life; and now he was coming back a man, with a name 
among his contemporaries, with a definite purpose in 
life. She wondered vaguely whether he would be much 
changed, whether she would now find him thoughtfnl 
and serious. 

It was hard for Mrs. Mistley to realize that this was 
really her son — her youngest born, over whose tiny crib 
she had stood so many years ago, with staring dry eyes 
and a breaking heart, while in the next room lay the still 
form of his dead father. Could this man, with the bur- 
den of life already upon his shoulders, be that same 
helpless piece of infantine humanity ? Woman-lilLe, she 
began to think of his appearance, and pictured herself 
walking by the aide of a sqnarely-built bronzed man, 
with a heavy mustache, and that queer Indian look in 
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bis eyes tbat she knew bo well. Nor was tbie mental por- 
trait so very far from tbe truth. It was a modification 
of tbe memory of her basband, but Winyard Miatley was 
a cleverer man and more intellectual than hia father. 
His face was cut upon a keener mould, the features were 
lighter in their modelling, and expressive of a refinement 
almost amounting to nervousness. Charles Mistley was 
in reality more after tbe type of his father, with tbe same 
tranquil Sason strength visible in his eyes. 

At last there was a bustle in the station, and a troop 
of porters assailed the platform, arriving in tbe most 
astonisbiug manner from all sides. Then the great loco- 
motive came clanking in, witb a mighty sense of its own 
importance and general superiority over the mere local 
engines around it. 

A moment later Mrs. Mistley was looking into tbe face 
she bad so longed to see. Even amid the confusion and 
excitement of the greeting, she found time to marvel 
that there was so little change in it — a little browner 
perhaps, with a bard dry look which spoke of great bard- 
ships borne manfully, and testified to exceptional powers 
of endurance. 

"Where is Charlie?" were Winyard's first words. 
Wbile bis mother was explaining tbat her younger son 
would be detained at Greenwich until later in the day, 
tbe Colonel approached witb Mrs. Wright at bis side. 
No form of introduction was attempted; tbe old soldier 
came forward with ontstretched baud, and as he took 
Mrs. Mistley's fingers within hie, he bowed witb a pecul- 
iar old-fashioned courtesy, which conveyed a wondrous 
amount of admiration and respect. 

" Mrs. Mistley! " he said; " I should have known yon 
anywhere. We carried a photograph of you in our 4fi- 
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epatch-GMe for nmny months. I think Wiayard ooBoid- 
ered it the moat precious docament there." 

"And which," added that reapectfal youth gayly, 
" the Oolonel left lying about one night in the rainy Bea- 
■on, the consequence being that it all came nngnmmed, 
and nothing was left next morning to the eyes of & be- 
reaved son but two sticky rolls of wrinkled paper, one of 
which waa found adhering to the person of a native dog. 
How do you do — Mrs. Wright? ..." 

The young fellow became suddenly silent, and turned 
rather hastily to find the luggage. There were unshed 
tears in Mrs. Wright's eyes, and perhaps he was not 
quite sure of himself; at all events, he was by no means 
sure of the Colonel, who, like many brave men, was 
afSicted with a soft heart. 

Presently the two small boxes were fonnd and placed 
under the care of a porter, who shouldered them both 
at onoe with mnch zeal. He saw how the land lay, and 
knew that his reward would be greater than his deserts. 

There were now many travellers upon the platform, 
and the nsnal bustle attendant on the arrival of non- 
phlegmatic foreigners on these tranquil shores super- 
vened. It therefore occurred that no one except Win- 
yard Mistley observed a tall fair-haired youth who had 
evidently been awaiting the arrival of the train. In 
appearance this young man was distinctly Germanic, 
alUiough his face was of a more refined type than one 
nsnally meets with in the Rhineland. Although his 
preeenoe on the platform appeared to be other than the 
mere result of accident, be did not give one the impres- 
sion that he was there to meet a friend. The thonght 
passed through Winyard Mistley's mind that this man 
woe watching the Colonel and himself, but at th« 
38 ,- I 
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moment he did not attach much importance to the bqb- 
picion, though he remembered it later. 

After having arranged that Mrs. Mistlev and her two 
sous should dine with them in Seymour Street that even- 
ing, the Wrights drove away, and mother and Bon ''ere 
left alone together. 
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CHAPTER V 

Thebe is in the lamentablj uninteresting parish of 
{jewisham a long street where the numbers of the houees 
attain to three fignreB, Standing "at the end of this 
street, one has before one's eyes a lesson in perspective, 
from which it could be easily imagined that Mr. Vere 
Foster had taken those strange diverging lines by the 
help of which he aadertakes to inBtil the rudiments of 
perspective into the densest minds. 

As a rule, there is no object to spoil the purity of line 
from end to end: the grass-grown road knows the press- 
ure of a daily milk -cart and a rare cab; otherwise nothing. 

Prom number one to number one hundred and forty- 
nine on the one side, and from number two to number 
one hundred and fifty on the other, the houses bear such 
a deadly resemblance to each other that tbe oldest inhab- 
itant of Prout Street, a bank-clerk of regular habits and 
mechanical mind, is compelled to look at the number on 
his own door before trying the latch-key, and his honse 
is opposite the fourth lamp-post on tbe left-hand side. 
For those who live between the lamp-posts tho difficulty 
is naturally greater, and it is on that account that Mr. 
Sellerar (who iS in some manner connected witb the City 
dinnera, though his name never appears in the list of 
guests), occupying number forty-eight, invariably spends 
a portion of the night, or, to be more correct, early 
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morning, in trying the effect of hia latch-key npon the 
lock of number fifty, which house is iahabited by the 
two Miss Parks, of an uncertain age. 

Namber fifty-one is occupied by Mrs, Gredge, a lady 
who, like the blind beggar, haa seen better days. After 
the manner of elderly females of a brilliant past, Mrs. 
Gredge lets lodgings, and it is with her lodger that we 
have to do. 

The yellow rays of sunset shone in the sky over the 
roof-line from nnmber forty-eight to fifty, and lighted 
np the bare parlor of number fifty-one. Front Street, 
Lewisham. The hideous wall-paper, representing innu- 
merable baskets of impossible flowers hanging from fes- 
toons of blue ribbon attached to nothing, was shown np 
in all its brilliant crudity by the searching light. 

Small portions of this flowery abomination were hidden 
by framed prints, of which the poor workmanship and 
general vulgarity prepared one for the information in the 
corner of each, to the eSect that they were specimens of 
German enterprise. 

In strange contrast to the brQliant wall-paper and re- 
pulsive prints, there was suspended in one corner of the 
room a small but beautifully worked representation of 
the Virgin and Child. It was an emblem of the Greek 
Church, and before it hung a tiny oil-lamp of red glass 
with a floating wick forever burning. 

The workmanship was rather finer than that of the 
ordinary Russian "ikon" or shrine, suspended in every 
house and homestead of the great Empire. The body - 
and raiment of the Virgin and Child were of stamped 
silver, and small spaces were left in the metal where the 
faces and hands appeared, beautifully painted on wood 
behind the silver. The painting itself was of the simple. 
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■mooth style whiot reminds one of the work of Botticelli, 
and seems to lead iteelf partioolarlj to religious Bubjecte. 

At the table in the centre of the room aat a jounggirl. 
She did not loot more than twenty years of age, though 
at times the expression of her face was almost'that of a 
woman of forty. From a low white forehead, her dull 
flaxen hair rose iu a soft curve before it yielded to the 
black ribbon that bound it in a loop low down on her 
neck. The light rested softly on it, but failed to draw 
from its smooth bands any gleam of life. She wore it 
parted at the side and brushed well back. Her delicately 
cut face was pale, and there was a peculiar drawn look 
about her lips, which were very red. Mrs. Oredge knew 
her lodger by the name of Miss Marie Bakovitch; to 
many lovers of musio in London she was known as the 
Baroness de Kantille. 

The whole life of her being seemed to be centred in her 
eyes. They were intensely blue, with an almost metallic 
gleam. 

Before her on the table was a newspaper which she was 
dowly scanning, column by column. She followed the 
line of columns with a pencil; not like one who is read- 
ing word for word, but as if she were searching for some 
particular news, the rest of the printed matter being 
indifferent to her. 

The fingers that held the pencil were singularly white 
Hnd beautiful, but they trembled painfully as if from 
inward excitement. 

The girl's pale and striking face, more beautiful than 
pleasing; her painfully searching eyes, her small trem- 
bling hand, and the softly rounded active figure, all 
seemed to imply an unusually nervous and impetuous 
temperament. 
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She appeared to be very ignorant as to the lyetem fol- 
lowed out in tbe formatioQ of an English newspaper, aa 
she read through tbe leading articles with the Bame anx- 
ious haste as sbe devoted to the adrertisement columDB. 

Suddenly she laid down her pencil, and looked toward 
the window with espeotation visible in every featare. 
She had not been mistaten. From below came the 
sounds of hurried footsteps on the deserted parement, 
then the creaking of an iron gate. 

She could hear tbe distant tinkle of a bell, and a few 
moments later someone knocked hurriedly at her door. 

" Come in! " she said in a quiet voice, and she leant 
back in her chair without looking toward the door. 

A tall graceful man entered tbe room. 

"Marie," he said, "he lias come. He is in London I" 

The girl did not move nor look toward him; her eyes 
were fixed on the yellow sky over the roof of number 
forty -eight. 

" He has come ... he is in London! " she repeated 
after him, as if to force the news into her own brain. 

One white band was lying idly on tbe table, extended 
toward the young man. 

He took a step forward, and raised her fingers to bia 
lips. Then he seemed to remember the shrine in the 
corner of tbe room, for he bowed toward it, and crossed 
himself rapidly but with reverence. 

For some moments he looked at the fair girl in silence; 
she was slowly pressing the hair back from her temples. 
Then he suddenly fell on his knees at her side, and seized 
her two bands in his. He forced her passionately to look 
at hjm. 

"Marie, Marie!" he exclaimed in Bussian; "for the 
love of Heaven give this up ! ~ It is madneBs; hia life will 
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make no difference; you can do no good by the sacrifice 
of yonrs. Think of your mother, your sister; think of 
me! You cannot love me, or you would not hold to thia 
mad purpose!" 

Sho looked down at his pale miserable face with an ex- 
pression which any but a lover would have read as fatally 
kiud and affectionate. 

"Yea, Ivan dear," she said in a faint weary voice, 
" I love you. But I love my coantry first ; Ivan, will 
you never understand what thia love of one's country is? 
I reproach myself again and again for filling your brave 
heart, so that there is no room in it for patriotism. No, 
no, a thousand times no! I cannot give it up. Think 
you that I travelled to the South, then home to holy 
Moscow again, only to leave it in a few days for thia 
doomed land, to give up my inspired purpose aft«r all ? 
No, it cannot be. Let me think what must be done. 
I am dazed, like the hunter who suddenly finds himself 
face to face with his quarry. Where is he ? " 

" He is living with his mother in Bedford Place, Loo- 
don. Marie, I will warn him if you do not listen to me. 
It is my duty. I must save you at all risks." 

"Ivan," said the girl with a passionate thrill in her 
calm voice, " if I thought you would warn him I should 
kill you now as you kneel there! God who gave me this 
work to do will help me to execute it! Besides, has he 
not been warned, more than a year ago, and he simply 
ignores it?" 

" Then threaten him," said the young man, rising and 
walking toward the window. 

"Threaten him!" retorted the girl, shrugging her 

shoulders. " You do not know those Englishmen, Ivan. 

Threats are to them what oil is to a smouldering ciu- 
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der — it brings ont the fire that no one thought to be 
there." 

For some momenta there was silence in the room. The 
joung man stood with his back toward bis companion. 
He waa exceptionally tall, with a slight droop in the 
shoulders, which snggoBted s man of thought more than 
of action. 

His slim white hands rested on the centre woodwork 
of the window, and he was gazing abstractedly at the 
deserted road, parched and gi-asa-growu. Gradually 
there came life into his eyes, the inward light reflected 
from an alleviating thought within hia brain. 

He turned slowly, and his eyes rested thoughtfully on 
the yoang girl's bent head for some moments, 

"Marie," he said at length, "if I swear to kill him, 
will you marry me to-morrow? Let me call yon wife for 
one day, and I will be willing to take the risk of get- 
ting away when . . . when it is done. We can go to 
America; my art will keep us comfortably there. See, 
I have only been in England a few days, and I hare 
already sold many sketches. It ia a strange way to win a 
wife, by assassinating a man whom I cannot but admirel " 

"Admire!" echoed the girl. "The man, the indi- 
vidual, does not come into my thoughts at all. It is the 
work he has done and will carry on, unless be ia stopped; 
the harm he haa done to our country. What care 1 if he 
be a sconndrel or a patriot, young or old, beloved or 
alone in the world ? It is the aame to me, Ivan. It is 
the power within bim I aim at, not the man himself. 
You cannot realize what barm this man can yet do. 
You are half a Kihilist, and think that our oonntry's 
ruin will be brought on by a succesaiou of emperors; 
they at least are patriota. No, no; if yon men would 
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only comlMne, the whole world could do no hum to twT 
It is the inward rottenness of the people's patriotism thai 
drags down Holy Russia." 

"Will you let me do it?" 

" No, Ivan; I cannot. God gave me the work to do, 
and I must not shirk it. If He intends me to eacap« 
when it is done, He will help me; if not, I will take . . . 
what comes 1 " 

Her blue eyes flashed with the fire of religions fervor, 
bnt she leant across the table and laid her hand on his, 
as if to soften the cruelty of her own decision. 

The girl looked very frail and nervous as she sat in the 
fading light. There was, however, a strange set look 
about her mouth; her level red lips were pressed together 
with a firmness betokening a marvellous determination 
for a girl of her physique. 

The young man rose from his seat and walked to the 
window, pressing the soft straight hair back from his 
forehead. 

" H you forget your own mother," he threw back 
sharply over his shoulder, "yon cannot overlook his. 
What has she done that yon should punish her ? She is 
no doubt proud of her son, who, after all, has done noth- 
ing but his duty, though <7od knows he has done that 
well I" 

"I think of nothing, Ivan — I think of no one. All 
mnst be sacrificed to the good of the countryl Am I not 
willing and ready to risk my own life " 

"And throw aside my love," interrupted the young 
man. 

"For the holy cause? Can yon not give up some- 
thing, Ivan ? Though I married yon, I could not make 
yon happy. It is not in me to be content with the tnvial 
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oocapstJoDB ot a wife and ... a motber. I cannot rest 
now; I often think, Ivan, that there will be no rest for 
me ou earth." 

She spoke in a eold, weary voice, as though the words 
were forced from her by »ome snperior will, not emanat- 
ing from her own being at all. 

Theu he came toward her with both bands outstretched. 

" Only marry me, Marie," he urged in a voice hoarse 
with Buppresaed paseion. " Marry me, and all will come 
right. Best will come, and peace — ah! and love, Marie; 
for yon do not love me now. I can see it in your eyes. 
We will go away, and find a new home in a new laud. 
There we can watch things from afar, for we can do no 
good; the sacrifice of our happinesg to the cause can do 
nothing. It is not thus that the fate of an empii'e is 
ruled. It is in higher Hands than onra; or, as some say, 
it will work iteelf ont despite emperors and statesmen, 
despite lives thrown away and homes made desolate. If 
tJiere were work to do, I should be among the first, and 
you know that, Marie. It ia weary work to pasa one's 
life in idle waiting for a crisis that never comes; but 
it is written, and we cannot but obey. When the time 
comes, there will be no call for statesmen and politicians; 
the people will do the work, the people will find the 
leaders. Ah, Marie! if you would only listen when I 
tell yon that this is no work for women, theee are no 
thoughts for a woman's mind! Everything in the past 
points to it, everything in the present confirms that God 
will not have such work done by a woman's hand. He 
will never blesa auch an undertaking." 

Mental re^stance in women is usually totally without 
respect to physical force. The man might have argued 
and persuaded till dawn, but it wonld have beea of no 
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avail. The frnil g^rl was as intent on her purpose as the 
moat det«rmined man, and with the additional incentive 
of a woman's anreasoQing belief in her own conTictiong, 
which will not listen to the most direct and convincing 
argament, while it laughs at milder measnres. 

The man knew this, and yet, with the stubborn calm- 
ness of his Korthern blood, be still sought to appeal to 
her reason. At the same time, he attempted to rouse in 
her some faint reflex of the passion within his own heart 
He took her two bands agaiu; he drew her toward him, 
and, stooping till the soft wavy curls about ber temple 
touched his lips, he spoke fervently and with flashing 
eyes that vainly sought hers. ■ 

But she, forgetting that her two hands were prisoners, 
that his arm was round her, and that bis hungering lips 
were close to her own, still clung to her argument merely 
aa au argument, and not with the feeble resistance of one 
who has the faintest idea of yielding. 

" And Charlotte Corday," she said — " ber life was not 
thrown away." 

The man^s patience was almost sublime, but be relin- 
quished her Angers suddenly with a little movement, as 
if to cast ber hands away from him. 

"She!" he said bitterly — "Charlotte Corday — what 
good did she dof Think you that France would liave 
been diSerent now had she never existed? No, no; 
events were moving on slowly and irresistibly, she neither 
accelerated nor retarded them; and she has left a lasting 
example of vioieace behind ber for other women to fol- 
low. Think, Marie — think what you are doing I It is 
murder, tbe most vile of human crimes; not even murder 
with the extenuation of hot blood, but a calm and un- 
flinching thirst for the life of a fellow-creature, and he a 
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man vho has sei'ved his country as tew men have. Hfl 
has fought an open fight, dealing with the moBt treacher- 
ous and unreliable miscreants; he has ever been the soul 
of honor; no mean subterfuge has stained the brilliancy 
of hia dipiomatic skill. AVould that I could say the same 
of our own countrymenl " 

By dint of praising this man, the paseionate yonng 
Russian student had gradually grown into the habit of 
attributing to him virtues which he perhaps did not pos- 
sess. Neverthelesa, he was a true champion, thongh he 
had taken up the sword from purely selfish motiyee. 

" He may be doin^ hia duty toward his country," said 
the girl, with tlie cool, cruel judgment of an Inquisitor, 
"but from what motives? These Englishmen are no 
patriots; they do not possess that burning love for their 
native land that lies in our Russian hearts, Ivan. Think 
yon they would go cheerfully to the horrors of Siberia, 
content that they had made one attempt, failure thongh 
it may have been, to loosen one Btone of the structure 
they pit their helpless strength against, as flies against 
a gravestone ? These English fight for the love of fight- 
ing, whether it be with sword or pen; and then, when it 
is over, they are quite content to go home and spend 
their lives in profitless leisure. No, Ivan; do not speak 
to me of duty to country and of patriotism. It may or 
it may not iufiuence this man — this . . . Winyard Mist- 
ley, for we do not know him; but if it is the case, he is 
not like the rest of his oonntrymen. Ah! if I could only 
meet someone who knows him, who could give me some 
opinion as to hia motives! He never speaks; he never 
shows himself; you never hear his opinion quoted. He 
seems to laugh at fame, and yet he is the most powerful 
of them all. He works silently, like a mole; hut when 
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the vork la done he eeeme to forget ift all, and is ftlmoot 

a boj. What did Marloff, the clevereBt of the Qovera- 
ment agents, find out ou the voyage home to Suez? 
Nothing — nothing at all. He wrote to me of a light- 
hearted, reckleBsly merry boy, whom he could not believe 
to be ideutical with the man he wiifi told to watch. He 
epoke of one who waa ever the foremoet in organizing 
amusementa on board — think of that, Ivan, organizing 
amuBements, and keeping the whole ship merry and joy- 
ful! Ah, it is maddening 1 Thia man, who can find 
time between the ronnde of his amusements to outwit our 
cleverest diplomatists, and then laughingly resume his 
pleasure. I tell you he is laughing at us, laughing at 
our beet statesmen; and you speak to me of threatening 
such a man as this! It is strange ... it is strange — 
that he can be the brother ... of the sailor! " 

The girl stood by the window in the rapidly fading 
light, twining and intertwining her slim white fingers, 
while her lips quivered with an almost childish passion. 

" Marie," said the young man, iu a slow, cold tone, 
"has it never struck you, has the idea never passed 
through your brain, that someone else is laughing at 
you ? Have yon never thought that the Government — 
our own Government — whose duty it is to watch over all 
its people, is making a tool of you? They fear thia man, 
and with good reason; therefore they would not be sorry 
if he were removed from their path. They dare not sug- 
gest such an action, but they dare to forward it indirectly, 
BO long sfi they are themselves safe from suspicion. They 
, pretend to know nothing of you, and to be ignorant of 
your motive in coming to Eqgland; but why was it made 
so easy for yon to leave Russia? and why was I, the son 
of a Kihilist, and myself a suspected Kihilist, allowed to 
so 
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oome to Engluid with yoo ? Can joa not see that they 
do not wish to make inquiries ? They allowed Marloff to 
write to yon, becaase yon pleaded a personal interest in 
this man. For all they know, this Englisliman may have 
wronged you personally; doubtless they will say it was 
go. 'Give the girl the information she requires,' they 
would say; and the letter would be drafted from the 
Vasili OstroT for Marloff to copy out in hia own hand- 
writing. If yon carry out this scheme — tliis mad scheme 
of yours, Marie — think you that the Government will say 
a word for you? Nol they will express to the English 
GoTernment their sincere regret that this dastardly aseas- 
aination should hare been perpetrated by a Russian; an 
attach^ will attend his funeral, and the English news- 
papers will by some means get hold of the information 
that there has always been madness in your family! " 

"I have thought of that," replied the girl, "and it 
only confinns my inward conviction that I am working 
for the good of my country. Ah, if I only knew his 
motives — if I only knew him! " 

The girl was much more influenced by her own doubts 
than by the young man's arguments, though perhaps 
these were indirectly fostering her doubts. 

He was not slow to see this, and take advantage of it. 

"Well, then," he urged, "wait; wait and watch him; 
we may even get to know him. They are different from 
us, these Englishmen, for they can throw aside their 
work entirely for a time, and take it up again where they 
dropped it when the moment comes. He will probably 
be doing nothing now for some time, and then who 
knows what his next mission may be ? They are a uni- 
versal people these, and try many things; they have no 
discrimination in their judgment of men. Do they not 
ei 
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make stateamen of their generals, aad naval lords of their 
men of letters? Miatley may go into Parliament, and 
do nothing more in the ■world," 

" If be went into Parliament," eaid the girl forebod- 
ingly, " he wocld be more dangerous atiii." 

" Well," urged the young man with pleading eyes, 
" bnt at all eventa give liim a week or a fortnight." 

"Then I muet leave this forsaken place, and live in 
London," said the girl with determination. 

" Yes; I will take lodgings in Bedford Place, and you 
will join me there. Tou will be my sister again, Marie." 

" Yes, Ivan," she said with a little weary ring in her 
voice, 88 she laid her hand on his; " I will be your Bist«r 
again I " 

He raised the cool, lifeless fingers to his lips, and left 
her alone in the darkened room, where the light of the 
sacred lamp cast its ruddy gleams upon the calm faces of 
the Holy Yirgin and her Child. 
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CHAPTER VI 

To Colonel Wright this home-coming was full of de- 
light and Bveet aDticipation. His life had been broken 
up by many wanderings, many campaigns, and many 
separations. All that was now to be left behind, and 
before him lay a prospect of active leisure, a life of intel- 
lectual ease, of pleasure and loving companionship. He 
had passed so many years in the East that he brought 
home with him an Anglo-Indian freshness and energy 
for home-pleasures. He was young enough to be still of 
an active mind, and leisure with him by no means meant 



That first breakfast was an event to be remembered. 
So clean, so bright, so homelike was everything. Surely 
there never was a cloth so white, no silver ever shone so 
brilliantly as those forks and spoons. And never had 
happy father so fair, so dainty, so sweet a daughter to 
pour out his coffee, with just a little movement of shy- 
ness in the curve of her rounded arm. 

"Then they are coming this evening?" remarked 
Lena when they were seated, looking across the table 
toward her father without ceasing her occnpation of till- 
ing a cofEee-Gup, which mancenvre Buccessfully directed 
the nourishing beverage into the saucer. 

Mrs. Wright noted this resnlt, and immediately gazed 
intently at the ceiling with a marvellous expression in 
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her face, which distinctly gave one to uuderBtaad that 
she saw the coffee in the saucer, knew how it came there, 
and from the entire proceeding deduced that it is always 
well to look before one poors. 

" Yes," replied the Colonel. " They are coming this 
evening, the sailor being inelnded." 

" Mother," Baid Lena presently, " have jon told papa 
about the invitatioa to Broomhaugh ? " 

" Yes, and he is qnite ready to go. " 

"Oh, I am so glad I Papa, it will be eimply lorwly. 
Charlie has told me all abont it. It is a melancholy old 
house, built by Bome remote Mietley, who was a cattle- 
lifter, or a borderer, or sometbihg romantic. The Mist- 
leys have lived there ever since — in the intervals between 
their wanderings. Qreat bare hills all ronnd, and a little 
colony of pine-trees round the house, which is bleak and 
gray, like an old fortress. Below the house, at the foot 
of a sort of cliS, there is a trout-stream, where you can 
fish all day; Charlie knows every inch of the stream, and 
talks very wisely about flies, 'March-Browns,' 'Pro- 
fessors,' and all sorts of imposing names. Then we are 
going to get up some theatricals; we have arranged it 
all, and chosen the piece. Charlie says that hie brother 
acta splendidly," 

"Oh yest He can do that!" replied the Colonel, 
sapieutly wagging his head. " He is always acting. In 
fact, it is very hard to say when he is and when he ie not. 
I have watched him listening to a long story, which he 
knew to be a fabrication from beginning to end, and the 
childlike innocence of bis expression was a perfect study. 
He is the very man for theatricals; he was always stt^e- 
managing something or other oat in India." 

" Perhaps he will be too good for m," mggested Lena; 
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" bnt it voald be very nice to have a really good actor 
for the principal part, becaase the ffhola piece depandi 
npon it." 

"Charlie?" snggeeted the Colonel, with the ghost of 
a tvinkle in his eye as he looked at hia wife. 

"Charlie won't take it," replied Lena, with perfect 
innocence. "He insiets npon having a minor part, as 
he is to be stage-manager." 

" What part do you act ? " asked Mrs. Wright. 

" Well, we have not quite decided yet. Charlie wants 
me to be the heroine, and a Misa Sandford, who livea 
close to Broomhangh, to take the part of a sprightly 
widow. Now I think I would do for a sprightly widow 
much better than for a devoted heroine; bat Mrs. Mist- 
ley says no. Let me see ... if I were the widow, Win- 
yard Mistley would be my son — a source of endless woe 
to his relations; if I were the heroine ... oh ... he 
would have to make love to me! " 

"Ah! he would do that," said Colonel Wright, with 
conviction. " He would do that well! " 

" I think I would rather be his mother," said Lena. 

" Wonsense! " exclaimed Mrs. Wright incredulonsly. 

"I once saw him making love," began the Colonel, in 
a tone somewhat suggeefcive of a long story. 

"Indeed," said Lena indiSerentlj, and she extended 
her hand toward the morning paper. 

"Yes," continued the Colonel. "It was one of the 
funniest sights I have ever seen, and yet Mistley was as 
grave as s judge. She was a Russian; her complexion 
was of a dull yellow; she appeared to be ignorant of 
the primary use of water, and she smoked very bad 
cigars. Added to that, she was somewhat older than his 
mother 1 " 
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"Why did he do it?" aeked Lena, smiling. She waa 
more intereeted now in the little story, and had laid aside 
the newspaper. 

" He wanted some information which we knew her to 
possess." 

"Are yon sure yon did not make love to her too?" 
T asked Mrs, Wright with a emile, which the old soldier 
fully appreciated. 

" I tried," waa the candid reply, " bnt could not get 
on at all. The best of it was that she half suspected 
what he was about; bat she was so anxious to get some 
information out of him, that she encouraged his love- 
making. In fact, it was a game of cross-purposes." 

" And who won ? " asked Lena. 

" Oh, he did," replied the Colonel, and he returned to 
his toast as if there could only have been one answer to 
that question. 

Presently, after some moments spent in deep thought, 
Lena looked up with a twinkle of merriment hovering in 
her eyes. 

"I think, papa," she said, "that be will do very well 
for the part we wish him to take. Your description of 
him sounds dark and mysterious, and that is what we 
want." 

" Excuse me, little one. I never said he waa dark and 
mysterious. As it happens, he is rather fair and the very 
reverse of mysterious, for he is open and almost boyish; 
. though, indeed, his manner changes so much and so sud- 
denly, that it is nearly impossible to say when he is in 
earnest or in fun. Generally the latter, I think." 

"Because," continued the girl, "it is a villain's part 
— a very nice villain, though! " 

" The part he takes in life is that of the light oome- 
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dian, I think," eaid the Colonel, thoughtfully atirring 
his Gofiee. " He usually playe the light comedian to my 
heavy schemer, if I may put it thus; hut then it is only 
because he has found it conTenient to do ao. People 
coueider him a frivolous light-hearted boy, and he is cou- 
tent that they should do bo; but I know him to be differ- 
ent. The fellow ia a born organizer, foreseeing every- 
thing, ready for every emergency, which he meets with 
that imperturbable smile of his, as it he were enjoying 
himself immensely," 

"I am rather afraid of this paragon," said Mrs. 
Wright, rising from the table. 

" My dear," replied the Colonel, who was occupied in 
selecting a cigarette from a very highly-polished leather 
ease, " if it were not for this paragon, I should very prob- 
ably not be sitting here now. You must not let my 
praises prejudice you against him, as praise is very apt to 
do. Winyard Misttej ia a clever fellow, and what is bet- 
ter still, he is sincere. He does his work well, and he 
does it because he loves it. It is such men as he who get 
on in the world — provided they do not marry." 

" Why should the poor man not marry, papa? " asked 
Lena, who was busy with some flowers at a side-table. 

" Simply becauae marriage would completely spoil his 
career. You see, a man cannot go roaming about in dis- 
guise in the heart of Central Asia, when he has a young 
wife fretting her life away at home." 

Lena looked round, and then turned again to her flow- 
ers, which she continued to arrange thoughtfully for 
some moments. This was a new phase in man's exist- 
ence which her father presented. She had hitherto (with 
some excuse, for she was young and fair) considered that 
love and marriage were the two crowning events of a 
57 
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man's life, ftroaad whioh all those dreary years of e«rly 
youth and late old age circled like planete roand the ann, 
gaining their light, their very being, therefrom. And 
now her father, who wae no cynic, calmly laid the fact 
before her that a man may find a life's happinees in the 
bnilding up of a career, in imprinting npon the Bands 
of time his own particular footstep. And (alas, poor 
Oupid!) what was still more lamentable, there was on the 
face of it a certain reason in the argument that love and 
a wife oonld, on occasion, be nothing less than encum- 
brances. 

She was not by any means convinced, however^ and 
smiled a little to herself. Ton and I, fellow-traveller, 
can smile a little too. We know what a fell destroyer of 
man's career that tiny-winged god can be, when once he 
gets his range and settles to his aim. We know that 
ambition crumbles away before love, as a eandhesp be- 
fore the rising tide. But Lena knew none of this. She 
only felt that there waa something wrong, or that there 
should be, in this argument; and her next question was 
of some weight, 

"Ib that hie view of the case, or yours?" sh« asked 
demurely. 

" Mine, bnt Miatley knows it to be true." 

" And," continued Lena very indiflEerently, " will it be 
his mission to roam about in Central Asia in disguiso? " 

" Probably," replied the Colonel, who promptly seized 
this little opening to launch forth upon hia favorite topic. 
"Probably. Yon see, he ia the only living man who 
knows his way abont those parta. There is no doubt 
about it that the movements of our white-coated friends 
must be watched closely, and tbe Government are begin- 
ning to recognize it. Mietley is the man to do it, and if 
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they Mud anyone they will send him. It will be a diffi- 
cult mieeioQ and a dangerous one; what we have been 
doing ia mere child's play compared to it, I am getting 
too old for it now. The old folks have to make way for 
the young ones sooner than they quite bargaiu for; but 1 
malte way for Miatley with pleasure, for I know that he 
will do the work better than ever I could ! And it will 
need the best men we have; there is more going ou out 
there than people think. It ia a strangely overlooked 
land; people here think of it only by fits and starts, once 
in every six months or so, while all the time thoBe fellows 
are working and scheming; plotting with native poten- 
tates, learning the resources of the country, and generally 
forwarding the cause of Holy Russia. One day Central 
Asia will be opened out, suddenly and completely, by the 
bluest fight the world has ever seen. It has not come in 
my time, it may not come in Mistley's; but come it will, 
assure as fate.*' 

Lena remembered these remarks later, when she could 
compare with them Wiuyard Mistley's views upon the 
subject, of which he was accredited with so great a know- 
ledge. The younger man took a leas alarming view of 
the case; but while exercising a greater reservation, he 
^oke with a certain confidence, which, however, might 
or might not have been sincere, "Winyard Mistley had a 
peculiar aversion to the subject of his travels, past or 
future, being diecDBsed in the presence of ladiea, and by 
some instinct the Colonel avoided any suoh mention when 
he was there. It is to be feared that, beyond s, mere 
objection to talking "shop," Mistley had rather a poor 
opinion of a lady's discretion. Like mauy a wiser and 
more experienced man, he was of the opinion that poU- 
ti«8 are no woman's stady. Even in his limited diplo- 
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matic experience, he had found meanB of discovering that 
in any phase or walk of life a woman has not the power 

of sinking her i iidividuality. Her own personality ia 
unerushable; thc.io strange uureaaoning opioions, instinc- 
tive hatreds, and unaccountable loves which we men can 
never understand and never he too tliankfiil for, clearly 
demonstrate that she was not constructed or intended for 
that cold, selfish science we call politics. 

" I know," said Lena, partly to herself and partly to 
her mother, when the Colonel had left the room — "I 
know I shall be disappointed in him.*' 

Mrs. Wright said nothing. She was standing near the 
window with the newspaper in her hand; bat she was 
looking over it into the sunlit street. She was thinking 
of the lives of two women who had married soldiers — 
lives that had not been quite a saccess — lives made up of 
weary waiting and anxious watching; and running 
through these thoughts was a vague desire that this 
visit to Broomhaugh might yet be avoided. 
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CHAPTEE VII 

The language of conversation is woefully limited. 
Whatever our feelings or our nature may be, we say what 
we wish to Bay by ueage in precieely the terme that usage 
may dictate, and in the self-same words as are employed 
by thoasandfi of other mortals to express the passing 
thought. Thus we may pass honrs in the presence of a 
fellow-creatnre — hours made pleaeaut by the flow of easy 
conversation, and yet at the end we know no more of 
that fellow- creature 'a inward soul than we did at the 
beginning. Opinions may have been exchanged, bat 
doubtless they were nothing more than mechanical phrases 
expressing a stereotype idea. Views of men and things 
may have been asked and giveu; but these views are as 
original and individual as the colorless photographs of a 
lovely scene with which enterprising manufactarers of 
useless little wooden boxes love to disfigure their wares, 
and which cannot fail to impress upon every observer the 
fact that they are turned out by the dozen. The truth 
is, that our thoughts are the slaves of the tongue. Tbey 
may conceive wondrons ideas and opinions, but the tongue 
refuses to speak them— it prefers the well-trodden paths 
of easy and ready-made phrases. When, however, we 
take np a pen, our thoughts often gain the upper hand. 
Old conceits, long overlooked, wake up in the silent 
pigeoD-bole of the brain where they were hiddeni and 
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lol — set down in black and white, to be read by the world 
and Bacred to none, are the secret thoughts we would not 
dare to apeak to any iinng being. It Beems that the pen has 
the power of making men forget their vain individuality. 

But, thauk Heaven, it is not Touchsafed to all, this 
outlet of the peni Many put their thoughts into mnsic; 
many into pictures; aud some into song. Of these, the 
musicians are the more nnmeroue. Not that they com- 
pose music, and thus express what in them lies; bnt, in 
playing on whatsoever instrument, the music oJ what- 
soever composer, their whole soul goes into their fingers, 
and they forget their audience, they forget everything. 
For them the allegro'B and piano's and pppp's have no 
meauiug. The compoeer's intention comes to them in- 
stinctively, and all they know is that the harmony in 
some manner iits into the train of their own anexpressed 
thoughts. Perhaps this is why we may hear sweeter, 
truer music from a girl practising in an empty room than 
has ever thrilled out from a platform, over the heads of 
an appreciative aadieDce. 

Lena singing and Lena in every-day life were two very 
different persons. To the ordinary world she was merry 
and light-hearted, rather frivolous perhaps, totally with- 
ont romance, and probably heartless. So thought such 
people as had never heard her sing, or had not attended 
while she was singing; or again, whom she did not con- 
eider worth singing to. Combined with a sweet, clear 
voice and a true ear, she had the rare power of imparting 
a meaning to the words she sang. No song of hers ever 
seemed trivial or sensel^s. In wandering through the 
world, it has usually been the experience of the present 
writer to hear a drawing-room audience burst into rap- 
turous "Thank yen's" and "Who ib that bj'a?" the 
w ,- I 
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ver7 iostant that the last note of the ainger'e voice had 
died away. When Lena Wright ceased singing, there 
was generally a little panse before anyone expressed their 
thanks. It is of no great importance perhaps, this mo- 
mentary silence, but yet it may be worth mentioning. 
Sometimes Lena noticed it, and then a paesiug look of | 
embarrassment came into her eyes as she tnrned from the 
piano. 

Most people had known the Lena of every-day life first, 
and first impreseions hold to the memory like a woman to 
her argnment — through contradiction and undeniable 
evidence, throngh ridicule and sober reasoning. Those 
obstinate first impresdons never die; and we look back 
throngh the greater events and crises of a friendship to 
them, and believe in them still. Thus it was that Lena 
Wright had, among certain of her friends, the reputation 
of being somewhat worldly, a little frivolous, and not 
entirely averse to mild flirtation. No one accredited her 
with any share of that shy romance which, to a girl, is as 
the dewdrop to the tender bud. There were, it may be 
mentioned in passing, two notable exceptions to this rule 
— an old and a young man, both of whom were gifted 
with a singularly reliable power of observation. Laurance 
Lowe looked upon Lena as a fair replica of the fairest 
human picture he had ever studied; and he could not 
well make a mistake, as he himself had blended the colors 
for both. It does not ofteu occur that a man influences 
the life of mother and daughter in the same way; but 
when such does happen, the two women will be very sim- 
ilar in character. Charles Mistley was the second excep- 
tion; he had only known Lena for three years; but that 
dangerous intimacy which springs up between tlie chil- 
dren of old friends had grown rapidly with these two, and 
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he knew the giri'a character and nature ae her own mother 
did not know them. A dangerons study for a young 
man, you will eay — tbese inner depths of a maiden's heart! 
Alas! perhaps it is so; hut fire is a mighty pleasant play- 
thing, and has been found eo since man existed, and 
maideus smiled npon him! 

It happened that Winyard Mistley heard Lena sing 
before he spoke witL her; and in after years that iirst 
impression remained uppermost in his mind. He never 
afterward doubted the presence of a deep true woman's 
heart beneath the gay and almost frivolous manner she 
chose to assume before the world. Perhaps he was judg- 
ing in some degree from himself. He knew that the gay 
and somewhat shallow youth, known to the generality ae 
Winyard Mistley, was not the true inner thinking man, 
whose ambition was fortunately tempered with a whole- 
hearted sense of patriotism rarely met with in these self- 
seeking times. 

When Winyard arrived at the door of Colonel Wright's 
house in Seymour Street, the postman was just turning 
away from it, having dropped a letter into the box and 
given bis recognized rap. Thus Jarvis, the old soldier- 
servant, saw the shadow of a visitor npon the ground-glass 
of the door when he came for the lettei-s, and did not 
wait for a second knock. The old warrior knew who this 
brown-faced stranger was at once, and stepped back, 
holding the door wide open. 

Lena was singing in a small room immediately opposite 
the entrance, and the door of this room was wide open. 
The old soldier's movements were quick and noiseless, as- 
a soldier's movements should be; but Winyard was 
quicker, and, with a touch of his hand, he stopped Jarvie 
from going forward to announce him. 
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" Wait a moment! " be whispered. 

Lena eaog on unconsciously. Slie had beard the post- 
man's knock, and recognized it; but was not expecting any 
particular letter, and therefore did not interrupt her song. 

The two men stood outside the door and listened in 
silence — the old soldier, whoae fighting-days were done, 
and the young man, whose time was yet to come. One a 
sturdy, powerful figure, very straight, with a peculiarly 
fiat back and a square honest face; the other somewhat 
taller, of lighter build, leau and -wnj, active as a cat. 
They could just see Lena's shoulder, and the play of her 
white hand and wrist. Occasionally, as she swayed a 
little to one side with the rhythm of her music, they 
caught sight of her dainty head, witli the soft dry hair 
drawn well up and eluBtering down again. 

It was a strange song that this light-hearted maiden 
was singing to herself, while awaiting the arrival of her 
mother's guests. A "Farewell," sweet and low as the 
sound of the sea at night when the sunset bi'ceze is dying. 
There was a mournful, almost hopeless swing in the old- 
fashioned air; but the words wore brave and strong. The 
words of a true woman to the lover she was sending away 
forever; for a woman is always the braver where love 
has no earthly hope. It was a song written and composed 
by a woman who was white-liaired and a grandmother 
when Lena sang it; the only musical work of her life — 
the one sad song of her heart, Never having been 
printed, it was little known, and Lena had copied it from 
the manuscript -book of a school-friend. It happened 
that the girl was in the humor for singing on that par- 
ticular evening. The day had been an eventful one, and 
she was looking forward to the evening. All this made 
her sing as she had rarely sang before. 
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When tbe last note of the accompaDiiiieDt had died 
awaj, Lena swung rather snddenlj ronnd upon the 
muBic-stool, and found bereelf face to face with Winyard. 
' He was standing with his oyercoat etill upon hie arm, 
and at flrst Lena thought that it was Charles Mietley. 
So quick was her motement that she caught Winyard 
looking grave — a Inxnry be rarely indulged in. 

Instantly IJena rose, and although she blnahed, she 
smiled with p«rfect eelf-posBesBion. 

"Mr. Mistley," she said, extending her hand, "I 
never heard you come in." 

Then they shook hands, and Jarvis vanished with 
Winyard's coat. 

"I am afraid," said Mistley, looking a trifle guilty, 
" that I have been standing onteide since the end of the 
first verse." 

Lena gave a little laugh, which was not quite free 
from embarrassment. 

" That was rather mean," she said. 

"I am afraid it was impertinent," said Winyard 
quickly, "now that I come to think of it; but at the 
moment I hardly thought of what I was doing. You 
see, I came in with tlie letters, and then, as soon as I 
stepped inside tbe door, I heard . . . you singing. lam 
afraid I prevented the man from interrupting you. I 
could not help it. You must make some allowance for a 
'wanderer whose manners have suffered, Miss Wright. 
You see, I have not heard anything . . . like that for 
three years, and I could not resist hearing it all. Do 
yon think I should have said 'Ahem!' or banged my 
umbrella into the stand, so as to let yon know that 
someone was listening?" 

"No doubt," replied Lena, "that would have been 
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tke proper counie to porsue; bat it does not matter much, 
I sappoee. If you lite to listen to people practiaing, 
tliere is no actual barm in it. Let ns go upstairs to the 
drawing-room. Our respectire mothers are there. Papa 
is dressing, and Charlie has not come yet." 

Lena stopped rather abruptly, and led the way upstairs. 
It suddenly atrnok her that the Charlie Those name came 
80 naturally from her lips was this man's brother, and 
that her easy manner of speaking of him must sound 
objectionably familiar. 

Winyard gare her no time to think of it, however. He 
saw the passing embarrassment, and came to her relief 
at once. 

" I have not seen Charlie," he said quietly, as he fol- 
lowed her, " since he went to sea. He could not get away 
from Greenwich till this evening, and of course the Col- 
onel and I have been spending a happy day at the Foreign 
Office. I suppose he is a great big fellow now; he was 
rather weedy when I went to India, but there was a 
promise of great strength about him." 

"I think," said the girl softly, "he is the etrongeet 
man I have ever seen." 

Winyard looked up quickly into her face, which he 
could now see, as she had turned at the top of the stairs 
to wait for him. 

"In every sense of the word?" he asked; for he 
thought he detected a deeper meaning in the tone of her 
voice than the mere words conveyed. But he never re- 
ceived his answer, for at that moment the drawing-room 
door opened, and Mrs. Wright came forward to receive him. 

"It is striking seven," she said, with a smile. "You 

are here to the minute. I know now how it is that you 

never hurry, and always have time for everything, aa the 
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Colonel tel]a me you have. I need not introduce yon 
two, apparently." 

" No, it is not necessary, thank yon," replied Mistley, 
standing aside to allow Jjena to pass into the room. 
"We have settled all that, and I have got myself into 
trouble already." 

" How BO?" 

"By listening." 

" Did you hear any good of yourself ? " asked Mrs. Mist- 
ley, who was waiting for them in the iuner drawing-room. 

"I beard the most pathetic song I have ever heard," 
returned Winyard, glancing at Lena. 

"Pathos being so very much in my line!" laughed 
Lena, as she dropped into a low seat. 

"And in Winyard'sl" added that youth's mother 
merrily. " Yon are neither of you very likely subjects, 
lam afraid!" 

Winyard Mistley laughed a clear, practical, ready 
laugh, as he sat down in obedience to Mrs. Wright's ges- 
ture, and then quietly changed the subject, 

" The mariner ia late," he said. 

"The mariner," observed Mrs. Wright, with a mock 
severity which betrayed a. kindly feeling toward its 
object, " has a geutle way of lounging serenely in abont 
teu miuntea late upon most occasions. Never more than 
ten minutes, mind; and he does it so unobtrusively, so 
calmly, and so good-naturedly that one cannot be angry 
with him. By the by, Winyard — I suppose I may call 
you Winyard — when I said that we would be a family 
party this evening, in case you should be tired with your 
journey " 

" Mistley is never tired," said Colonel Wright paren- 
thetically, as he entered the room ; and after carefully 
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rairang his troasere, so as to avoid dragging them at the 
knees, he aat down. 

Mrs. Wright nodded iu acquiescence, and continued: 

"When I said wo would he a family party, I forgot 
that it would he necessary to explain that Laurance Lowe 
would be here. To your mother such an explanation 
was iinnecesBary, as she knovra onr ways. Mr. Lowe is 
suoh an old friend that we consider him one of the fam- 
ily, you understand." 

" I think," said Colonel Wright, iu his peculiarly alow 
and somewhat hesitating manner — " I think that Mistley 
knows a good deal about Laurance Lowe. You see, we 
had. a targe amount of spare time upon our hands out 
there — morning papers were not readily procurable, 
Mudie's was some way off, and altogether we were throwu 
a good deal upon each other's society, so we talked of 
home. Eh, Mistley?" 

"Yes," chimed in Winyard cheerfully; "we got qiiite 
learned in each other's family affairs, and, by dint of 
hearing extracts from letters, began to take an absorbing 
interest in the doin^ of people we knew nothing whatever 
about. I shall he glad to meet Mr. Lowe." 

" Laurance Lowe," said the Colonel sturdily, "is the 
most silent man and the truest friend I have ever 
known." 

Winyard Mistley nodded with a peculiar little acqui- 
escent smile, which meant that he was not thinking very 
much about the subject under discussion. 

"A silent friend," he said presently, with a great show 

of gravity, " is as rare as he is valuable I think I 

hear Mr. Lowe upon the stairs." 

The next moment the door opened, and Laurance Lowe 
entered the room, closely followed by Charles Mistley. 



CHAPTER Vni 

The old man entered in hie uaital slow and de1iberat« 
manner. The CoFonel advanced to meet him with out- 
stretched hand and a hearty word of greeting. 

" Ah, Lanrance, I am glad to see yon ! There's life in 
the old dogB yet, although the young ones are growing so 
big around us I" 

Lowe answered never a word. He took the ontatretched 
hand in his thin, strong fingers, and bowed as he pressed 
it with a quaint, old-fashioned conrtesy. 

In the meantime the two brothers had met. 

"Hallo, Charliel" 

"Well, Win I" 

They were close to Lena when they shook hands, and 
she heard the characteristic greeting. She also saw the 
long slow glance of their eyes, as each noted the work of 
the last three years in the development, bodily and men- 
tal, of the other's forces. 

As they stood thos together before her, she saw, with 
feminine rapidity of thought, that there was not ench a 
marked resemblance between the brothers as she bad at 
first imagined. What likeness there was lay rather in 
manner and carriage than in feature. She saw now that 
Charlie was a much bigger man than his brother; also 
that he was fairer and with bine eyes, while Winyard's 
were gray and quick in their glance. In one, the slow. 
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Bare charftcteriBtics of a Saxon predominated; iQ the 
other, the quicker organization of a Dane. 

Ijena's comparisons were at this moment interrupted b; 
her father, vho came up and shook hands with Charles 
Mistley, dispensing with an iatrodnction. 

" Ah," he said genially, " yon shonld have been a sol- 
dier instead of a Bailor ! You are too big a fellow to be 
cramped up in a torpedo-boat. I am afraid we old sol- 
diers think that eTery mao should be a redcoitt, and 
perhaps we're right, after all. I know that every time I 
hear the roll of the dram or the tread of trained feet I 
look dowa for the gold lace on my arm, and think that if 
I had another life to live I would try soldiering again." 

Winyard Mistley had turned away, and across the room 
his eyes met Laurance Lowe's calm gaze. Mrs. Wright 
had been watching them in anticipation of that moment, 
and now she hastened to introduce them formally. One 
great secret in Winyard Mistley's snccese was his ready 
adaptability to the circumstanoes in which be was placed 
as to social surroundings. With the merry he could be 
merry, and silent with the silent. This was no tour de 
force with him, but a happy gift of which he was not fully 
conscious. Without devoting even a passing thought to 
the matter, he shook hands with Laurance Lowe without 
saying a word. The strength of the grip he received 
caused him some little surprise; but this was not betrayed 
in the genial gravity of bis eyes as he met Lowe's solemn 
gaze. 

To the young fellow, who, like all born travellers, was 
a keen observer of human nature, this nnobtrusive old 
man was intensely interesting. He was too intelligent 
to fall into the common error of considering Laurance 
ZjQwe a mere cipher in Mrs. Wright's circle of friends. 
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His silence was not the natural reserve of a self-absorbed 
man, nor did it emanate from the simple fact that hie 
brain vas fallow, and that he had nothing to say. Before 
the evening was far advanced, Winyard had established 
these two discoveries to bis own satisfaction, without be- 
traying to anyone that he was watching Laurance Lowe. 
He observed that the old man followed the converBation, 
which, among ench closely-allied friends, was perforce 
general; that no remark passed unheard, no sully was 
missed; but that he never spoke unless ho was directly 
addressed, whicli occurred frequently on Lena's part, 
occasionally with the Colonel, and rarely with Mrs. 
Wright. Winyard also observed that whenever Lowe 
met Lena's eyes the lines of his face, which were deeply 
drawn, especially immediately over his mustache, relaxed 
somewhat, and that a faiut motion of his lips beneath 
the silky white hair took place. These phenomena con- 
stituted a smile. 

There was in Lowe no desire to pose as a man with a 
story — a blighted being who lived in a hopeless past, 
whose interest in life was dead. Indeed, nothing gave 
him so much pleasure ag to sit as he was sitting tliis 
evening, among intelligent women and travelled, genial 
men; to listen to their views on men and things, however 
frivolous, however ridiculous, and to add that. shadowy 
smile of his to the general merriment. And when he was 
referred to he invariably proved that bis humor consisted 
of more than the mere appreciation of humor in others, 
which is like the reflection of a candle in a mirror, inas- 
much as it is light, but not original light. Many of us 
are capital mirrors, but without the candle we are woe- 
fully dull. 

Strange to say, it was these little flashes of humor that 
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caused Winyard to realize the living pathos of thia old 
man's existence. Thej came as a saggestion of wasted 
capabilities, of poTsrs unheeded, of opportunities wilfully 
ignored. There is pathos in the sight of a man who, 
having tried, has failed; but infinitely greater sadness 
is tbere in the contemplation of him who will not try 
because he ia iodiflerent. Winyard Mistley was just at 
that age when a yonng man is perhaps a little too self- 
confident — a fault which soon wears itself away. He was 
full of energy and life, and quite ready to try his capa- 
bilities upon any task — not wi bh the blind self-reliance of 
conceit, but with a brave knowledge that he was ready to 
do his best, which might, after all, prove as good as the 
same commodity from the hands of any other man. If 
the situation of Prime Minister had at that time been 
ofEered to him, it is possible that he would cheerfnlly 
have expressed his willingness to try. To him, therefore, 
the sight of Lanrance Lowe, a man whom he instinctively 
recognized as clever and capable — the sight of him, aim- 
less, hopeless, indifierent, was not only pathetic, but it 
was disheartening and disquieting. Coald it be that this 
energy, this restless desire to be pressing forward in the 
great race, this qualified ambition, was only a momentary 
incentive? Could it be that there are, after all, other 
things in life worth striving for than fame, and the glory 
of placing one's chiselled stone in the great structure of 
an empire ? Winyard Mistley's Iqv* ^t his country was 
exceedingly great; but, after all, it was only hnman, and 
we all know that in the flower of every human love there 
is a gnawing worm called Self, which, though often 
unseen, is sufficient to render it but a poor misshapen 
shadow of that other love of which we talk so much and 
know BO little, 

"^ Dr„..«ih,.Google 
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The young diplomatist knev well enough that the poor- 
est in the land, the very humblest cripple of a shoeblack, 
ma; be a loyal and true patriot; bnt he also knew that 
for ftU the good snch loyalby and patriotism conld do, the 
man might as well be a black-hearted traitor. Therefore 
his ambition ran Tery smoothly with his sense of patri- 
otism, upon the principle that the higher he climbed the 
farther could his Toioe be heard. 

It was not nntil after the ladies had left the room that 
the conTersation turned npon the subject dearest to the 
Oolonel's heart; and then Mistley learnt with some sur- 
prise that upon this, as on every other question that had 
been raised, Lanrance Lowe knew something. This 
tongue-tied, callous Englishman was one of the few who 
from the enervating secnrity of peaceful Britain could 
look afar with watchful eyes and note the rising of that 
tiny clond in the East, which at times seems about to 
rend the heavens with the fury of its lightning, and then 
again will dwindle away to mere vapor, floating over the 
blue ether of time. Winyard, being of a colder, less en- 
thusiastic nature than the Colonel, was more correct in 
his reading of the public opinion in England upon mat- 
ters Indian and Colonial. He was well aware that a fresh 
and daring encroachment upon the frontier of our Indian 
Empire wonld rivet the gaze of every Englishman upon 
the sullen movements of the aggressor for the whole space 
of a week, provideSweme fresh excitement, some thrilling 
murder in Paris, or a shipwreck attended with graphic 
details, did not usurp its place in the public interest. 
Bat beyond that he was too wise to expect anything. Ho 
recognized, therefore, that Lanrance Lowe was more 
learned on this question than the majority of Englisbmeu. 
But in this, as in everything, Winyard found that strange 
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lack of euthtiBiaem, and eren of interest. He fonnd that 
Lowe's obserrations, keen and far-sighted as they were, 
confined themselves to the mere indifferent criticiem of a 
looker-on, whose life or happiness could in no way be 
affected by fntnre events. 

Thus it came about that Lanrance Lowe, who was no 
favorite with young men, added that evening to his Bcanty ^ 
circle of admirers. The attraction, also, was naturally 
in some degree mutual, as such frieudahtpe invariably 
are. Lowe was prejudiced greatly in Winyard's favor 
from the mere fact that he had proved such a valuable 
assistant to Colonel Wright, and also as the brother of 
Charles Mistley. 

Lena, also, had that evening cast a little seed upon the 
broad earth by the mere singing of a plaintive song. It 
had fallen upon a spot where other seeds had taken root, 
and grew in strength already; bat within that little germ 
lay power and life to outgrow them all in strength and 
height and splendor. 
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CHAPTER IX 

AwAT up in the gently undulating land that rolls 
northward from the Chen'ots to the Lammermnir and 
Pentland Hills lies the little town of WalBo. Indeed, it 
lies apon the downward slope of Cheviot; and the clean 
atreetfl, now graes-grown and silent, have many a grim 
tale to tell of the warm blood trickling down their gutters 
into the glancing river, if stones could only speak. 
Walso is a town with a past history such as few can boast 
of— a history full of brave deeds and 6erce horror, for it 
stood in the very midst of Border warfare when the Chev- 
iot burns ran blood, and the great silent hills echoed the 
ring of steel. 

But DOW all that is past, and from it has grown np a 
prim, clean little town, paved throughout with spotless 
stone. No brick in all the burgh can be fonnd — atone, 
stone everywhere, as strong, and clean, and sturdy as any 
Walso man. Side by side the gray houses are set down, 
shoulder to shoulder, as the brave old barghers were wont 
to stand when the Borderers were out. Up and down 
these narrow streets pass to-day a race of grave-faced men 
and tall women. Men with long, slow limbs and broad 
shoulders, brown faces, golden hair, and gray eyes. 
These same gray eyes are strangely direct in their gaze, 
looking into one as if they were looking into the sea-fret 
— S8, ind&ed, they do during half the year. Up the broad 
7S 
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valley from the North Sea thia fret oomea stealing like a 
gray veil all moist with tears, and enYelopa Waleo, with 
its attendant hills, in mystery. And so the men posseas 
a pecaliar contraction of the eyelids, which makes shifty 
eyes feel shiftier— and so the women are blessed with 
complexions as purely pink and white as sunset over snow. 
Life np here is conducted upon a slower principle than 
in the bastling South, Slow of movement, slow of speech, 
bnt wondrous sure, is thia tall race of men and women 
Taciturn about tbemaelTes, and not too genial to straU' 
gers, the men are repnted to be very shrewd and far- 
aighted, especially in matters pertaining to pastare, wool, 
and " beasteses." In fact, they, one and all, appear en- 
tirely capable of managing their own affairs. The women 
in Walso, as also (I am led to understand) in other parts 
of the world, must necessarily be of superior intellect to 
their sponBes,.as they find time not only to manage their 
own affairs, but also those of every other woman in and 
around their native town. One worthy woman there 
was, however, who by experience had learnt discretion in 
its closeat sense. Thia was Mrs. Armstrong, who let 
lodgings in the High Street. Her lodgers were mostly of 
the same habits and inclinations — in fact, they were all 
trout fishermen. The pavement of the High Street, 
which had rung beneath many aa armed heel, now knew 
again the touch of steel, but of a more peaceful metal. 
Day after day these patient anglers slouched down the 
street toward the river, taking long, ungainly steps, and 
swinging their heavily clad feet and legs with a slow 
rhythm which indicated powers of long endurance. These 
same anglers were no ornaments to Walso society, for it 
must be confessed that their appearance waa uniformly 
disgraceful. One and all aSected a very loose tweed 
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coat, mnch dragged and mieeliapea by the oreel-etrap, a 
tweed cap of a difterent pattern, embelliBbed with the 
gleam of gut aad gaudy fly, a short pipe and a long Btride, 
stained wadera and greaey broguea. In the morning they 
tramped heavily over the stonee, with many a eoreech of 
poliahed nail and heel-plate ; in the evening they slonched 
along, leaving little trails of water after them. All wore 
the same calmly contemplative expression; for your trout 
fisherman, what«Tel* he may be in ordinary life, ia a med- 
itative being wheo he gets within sound of running water 
— loving solitude and seeking it, yet ready with a genial 
nod or word of greeting. 

But now it happened that the busy tongues bad really 
something tangible to thresh out between them, for Mrs, 
Armstrong had let her lodgings to a stranger much more 
interesting than an unobtrusive, indifferent fisherman. 
This was no other than n young lady, "a furrineer," as 
was generally supposed. The worst of it was that no one 
in Walso could put forward, for the general benefit and 
information, a single fact concerning her. Mrs. Currie, 
the station-master's wife, had seen her descend from the 
•train, and was at first inclined to consider her a " likely 
enough " young lady — whatever that distinction might 
be worth — but on oyerhearing an inquiry as to whether 
lodgings were obtainable in the village, the worthy matron 
.ttt once withdrew her mental observation. She had 
naturally expected that this was another vifiitor for Broom- 
haugh, as she nnderstood that Mrs. Mistley had many 
" fnrrineering " acquaintances; but that a yonng woman 
— " ay, an' wi' good looks, too " — should arrive alone — 
that is to say, with no other companion than a diminn- 
tive maid, who spoke no word of honest English — why, 
the thing was "pre-e-poeteronB." 
78 
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This event, following cloee upoa the arrival at Broom- 
haugh of Mrs. Miatley, yoang Mr. Winjard, and eeveral 
gaeets, among whom was a real "cornel," proved almost 
too much for Walso. This sudden influx of other folk's 
affairs in want of management was nnpreeedented, and it 
is to be feared that, in their zeal for the good of others, 
many prominent ladies of Walso neglected sadly their own 
interests. Several tins of embryo bread, set before the 
fire on baking-day for the purpose of "rising," were 
allowed to rise and fall again by reason of evaporation; 
and the two Misses Currie were disappointed of their new 
white dresses on Wednesday evening, because Mise Eghye 
allowed her tongue to overrule her needle. Their first 
dressmaker-made dresses, tool 

As it was more or leas generally understood that Mrs. 
Mistley was in some degree capable of managing her own 
affairs (though the advice of an experienced woman such 
as Mrs. Currie could surely never come amiss), the greater 
share of public criticism and aasisbanee was kindly ac- 
corded to the young lady of foreign proclivities who en- 
joyed the hospitality of Mrs. Armstrong's roof. Now, 
this young lady was no other than Miss Marie Bakovitch, 
or, as she was pleased to call herself upon occasions, the 
Baroness de Kantille — a title enjoyed by her mother be- 
fore that lady married the Odessa merchant, Peter Bako- 
vitch, her second matrimonial venture. 

With a gentle wonder at the glibnesa of her own tongne, 
the girl had told Mrs. Armstrong on arriving that she ex- 
pected her brother Ivan in a few daye. The old woman 
knew the responsibility of her position too well to abuse 
it by retailing to her neighbors incidents that might be 
injurious to her lodgers; but the ways of this vague, fair- 
haired girl were not her ways, and Mrs. Armstrong posi- 
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tively ached to confide the f raits of her obBerrations to the 
ear of eome sympsthetic soul. According to her simple 
code of honor, she was bound by the Ihwb of hospitality to 
protect and defend any person temporarily under lier roof ; 
aud, although there were many facta sorely troublesome 
to her mind — auch aa the affixing to her walls of a small 
picture of the Virgin and Child, and the constant illu- 
miaatioii of the same by an uncouth and uncanny little 
oil-lamp — Mrs. Armstrong succeeded in containing her- 
self until the arrival of Ivan Meyer at Walso. 

This took place two days later than the advent of Marie 
Bakovitch herself, and before the wonder of her coming 
had been fully discussed or exhausted. 

Meyer soon discovered that the silence of the absorbed 
and dreamy girl was more likely to do harm than a dis- 
creet straightforwardness of speech. He therefore in- 
formed Mrs. Armstrong of sundry particularu concerning 
himself and his sister Marie. Without ill-treating the 
truth, he slipped round about it by that same path which 
at first looks so broad aud easy, but soon becomes tortu- 
ous and hard to trace with reliant clearness. 

Himself he described as an artist desirous of immortal- 
izing some of the charming hillside stream-beds hitherto 
familiar to fishermen alone. His sister Marie was deli- 
cate, of a nervous temperament, which conld not fail to 
benefit by contact with folk of such well-known self-reli- 
ance and sturdiness of character. He was afraid that 
London, in which restless city they had been sojourning, 
was not by any means the proper habitation for Marie; 
but Mrs. Armstrong would understand that a needy 
artist was compelled to lire where there was a demand for 
pictures. 

"Ay, dootless, dootless," replied Mrs. Armstrong. "I 
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dinna ha'ad mnch by pictures mysel', but there's folks 
that likea them I " 

" Ye-CB, Mrs. Armetrong," responded Meyer, vithout 
having the faintest conception of the good lady's mean- 
ing; but he knew the value of agreeing with a woman, 
especially if she be from the Morth country. 

This and more he told her, for the purpose of hsTing 
it spread through Walso, even as the seeds are spread over 
the earth by windy impulse ; bnt the tongue of a Walso 
woman could ever beat the wind. 

Ivan Meyer was young, and therefore full of hope, 
which is essentially a flower of springtide growth. To 
have constant intercourse with Marie Bakovitch was to 
this patient lover a source of happiness. His cold North- 
em blood allowed his mind such thorough control over 
his heart, and those latent passions which exist deep down 
in the soul of every man, be his eyes of calm blue or fiery 
black, that he could, at her bidding, in very truth cast 
away the lover and become a brother. 

He still hoped to persuade the girl, whom he in liis 
simplicity looked apon as possessed for the time being by 
a mental disease — though he did not suspect that the doc- 
tors had already commenced to give it a name — to give 
up her mad project of serving her country by a useless 
murder. Also he hoped, by the constant influence of his 
presence, to turn her thoughts to other things, and to 
bring back the sweet and merry little Marie of his boy- 
hood. Yet behind the sublime light of Hope he vaguely 
felt the presence of a cloud. A dull misgiving was ever 
at the portals of his heart, awaiting the night hour, or 
the aid of some passing untoward circumstance, to effect 
an entrance. 

He rather dreaded the first mention of the subject 
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which ooonpied the girl's miod, and, thongh he did hii 
best to talk of other topics, she took the very enrlieat 
opportunity of bringing it forward. 

Mrs. Armstrong had jnat cleared away the remains of 
their simple evening meal, and set the lamp on the table. 
Meyer produced his portfolio and spoke of his latest 
Bketches; bat the girl quietly placed her hand upon it go 
as to keep it oloeed, and looking ocroBs the table, she 
forced him to meet her eyes, and said slowly: 

" Ivan, what newa have you ? " 

" He is here," replied the young artist reluctantly. 

" At Broombangh ? '* 

" At Broomhaugh. His mother is there also; GoloDel 
Wright, his wife and daughter as well." 

Atarie BakoTitch sat for some moments in silence. 
Her bands, very white and beautifully formed, were lying 
npon the green tableolotb, with a peculiar stillness which 
was characteristic of the girl. It was a stillnesB without 
peace. Without raising her eyes, she said presently: 

" And the other — the sailor ? " Her voice was singu- 
larly calm and indifferent. 

" He comee in a fortnight. At present he is detained 
by his dnties at Chatham or Greenwich, my informant 
could not say which." 

*' When did the Mistleys oome ? " 

"On Monday, the same day as you, Marie." 

The girl nodded her head, as if in silent confirmation 
of Meyer's statement. ^ 

"Have yon seen Marloff?" she asked suddenly. 

" I have. " 

" And you have the photograph, Ivan ? " 

" No," replied Meyer, shaking his head slowly. " The 
photograph has bMn destroyed-^-auoh w»re hia eidanl " 
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" Bnt you have the verbal description ? " 

"Yes . . ." 

"What ie it?" 

" ' Of msdinm height, square ahoalden. Looks mili- 
tary, Talks lightly, la agile in his morementB.' . . ." 

"Yefr— yes," interrnpted the giri impatiently. She 
bad been following the description as if it were familiar 
to her. " And his face ? *' 

" ' Face, intelligent and much sanbamt; eyei gray, of 
some penetration, though usually wearing a smile. Light 
mnstaehe, somewhat fairer than the hair, which ii brown. 
Profile good, and expressive of determination.' " 

Meyer stopped. He had been reciting in the monotone 
of a schoolboy who knows bis lesson well, but he had been 
watching his companion's face steadily, and now he saw 
her change color. The faint pink flnsli left her cheeks, 
while the shadow beneath her eyes deepened. The bril- 
liaot redness of her lips was startling in comparison with 
her pallid face. 

" Marie — Marie! " he exclaimed, taking her cold hands 
within his. " Yon are killing yonrself with all this ex- 
citement] For Qod's sake listen to reasonl This 
man ..." 

Marie Bakovitch rose suddenly and walked to the win- 
dow, which was open, thongh the thick cnrtain was 
drawn across it. She jerked it back, and looked through 
the branches of a geranium plant out into the deserted 
street. 

"I travelled from London with him," she said pres- 
ently. 

"In the same compartment?" inquired Meyer anx- 
iously; he had risen and wa$ standing beside her, look- 
jnj down upon her fair head. 
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"No, itt the same train," 

"ThMit the Holy Vii^in you did not know him!" 
ezdaimed he fervently. 

"I did know him," the girl replied softly; "I knew 
him by his resemblance to — to his brother." 
■ "Marie!" exclaimed Meyer suddenly, "Marie! You 
must wait. Aa long as he is here, he can be doing no 
harm. The moment he stirs from here, instead of plac- 
ing difficulties in your way, I will help yon." 

"So yoa have placed difficulties in my way?" Bhe said 
wonderingly, as she looked up into his sensitive, feeble 
face; but he did not meet her gaze. 

" You will never understand my love for yon," he said 
by way of reply, and his voice was wonderfully soft and 
patient. 

As she looked at him, her blue eyes slowly filled with 
tears, and it was a proof of her ignorance of love that she 
did not hide them from her lover, 

"Good-night, brother," she said gently, holding out 
her hand. 

"Good-night, Marie." He took her fingers, and was 
about to raise them to his lips, when his eyes met here. 
Something he saw there made liira drop !ier hand, and 
croB8 the room to open the door for her to pass out. 
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CHAPTER X 

These is always something pathetic in a friendship 
between men of widely difEerent ages. However great a 
tact the yoDnger may display, he cannot always conceal 
the fact that there are reeonrces of vitality and reserves 
of energy within him that the elder man baa lost. He 
may slacken his pace npon the curve of a hill with infinite 
canning, bat it is probable that the elder man will detect 
the movement, perhaps saying nothing abont it; but that 
makes it only sadder, for silence can express greater 
pathos than any spoken language. 

Mrs, Wright w»8 not a sentimental woman; her heart 
was filled with that infectious joyousness which is as 
sunshine on a gray and barren land; bnt when she saw 
her husband and Winyard Mistley together an unaccus- 
tomed obatmction rose in her throat, and, always a busy 
woman, she became busier than ever. This sight made 
her think more than was desirable of a little mound far 
away in an Indian churchyard, whereon the turf bad 
thickened with the growth of twenty years. It took her 
back over that dim road which narrowed and finally van- 
ished in the blessed perspective of time, and in her heart 
this brave lady wondered at her own cheerfulness. 

One morning, soon after their arrival at Broomhaugh, 
this sndden glimpse of the past came to Mrs. Wright with 
nnnsnal force. The Colonel was anxious to begin fishing 
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vithoat delay, and there was consequeiitlj a great display 
of fly-booke and rods on the table near the window. Over 
these the two men were bending their heads, absorbed in 
the diBentanglement of dry and cnrling gut. Their 
brorfu hands occaeionally touched as they cleared the 
loops and freed the apitefnl hooke; and Mrs. Wright, 
glancing over the morning paper, noted the alight trem- 
bling of one pair of handB and the deft steadiness of the 
slighter fingers. She saw the close brown curie almost 
touching the older head of gray verging on to white, and 
thoagbt again of the infinite posdbilitieB buried in that 
little churchyard far away, within sound of the roaring 
Indian surf. 

"I must get accustomed to seeing them together," 
thought the uneentimental woman, taming resolutely to 
the Parliamentary news. 

Upon a chair near at hand was seated Adonis, a lam- 
entably plain Irish terrier. Grave and expectant, he was 
watching with intelligent interest every movement, every 
preparation, doubtless thinking the while of the pleaaant 
day he was going to have among green hedges and soft 
grass, with here and there a succulent blade over which 
to perform strange labial contortions, to the detriment of 
his personal appearance, but infinite benefit of his inner 
dog. In connection also with the last-named matter, he 
slaaced occasionally toward Lena, who was helping Mrs. 
AVright to prepare sandwiches for the fishermen; and 
when he looked that way he slightly lowered his eare and 
smiled a little, for Adonis was woefully impressionable, 
and loved a pretty maid. 

At last the lines were ready and the casts made up with 

cunning combination of parti-colored files, tempting and 

gay, but not fulsome. At hand were also two gray 
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flsnnel bags, vith close neat Beams of Lena's vorb, con- 
taining in oool moss a crawling, reetlesa Gordian-knot ot 
red worms, in case the Ashy appetite should be too coarse 
for daintier fare. 

Then Lena approached with a bright smile, and two, 
dainty packets neatly tied with a knot which would have 
brought a smile to Charlie's face had he been there to see. 
Ooe she stuffed into her father's jacket-pocket, and held 
the other ont to Mistley. But he unaccountably became 
clumay at that moment, and all his fingers were employed 
with hia rod. Somehow the joints wonld not re.4nter the 
narrow bag constructed for their reception. So the ingen- 
uous youth murmured " Thank you," and glanced auda- 
ciously at the pocket of bis rough 41shing-jacket, which 
hung conveniently open. The rod showed no signs of 
approaching anbmiasion, ao Lena was compelled to drop 
the small parcel into the open pocket, which she did with 
much exercise of care, in order to avoid .touching any part 
or portion of the coat, 

"Then," said Winyard, with a great show of inno- 
cence, " we are to he home by three o'clock, to ride over 



Lena had walked toward the window, and was now 
standing just inside. She turned her head, after a little 
pause, and said indiBerently: 

" That was what you arranged; but of course, if the 
fish are taking well, it would be a shame to drag yon away 
from them." 

Winyard bowed low, and opened the large, old-fash- 
ioned window for her to pass out on to the terrace. 

"You are very considerate," he said in a low voice, as 
he followed her. 

This terrace was a charming feature of Broomhaugh. 
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It was formed by an old wall built up sheer from the 
Blopiog bank of the Broomwater, and waa paved by hnge 
slabs of rough stone, now worn smooth by the tread of 
many feet. The honse itself was low and gray, being 
built of the same stone. Grim and sturdy. It harmonized 
' with the bare hills around and above it. Signs there 
were still of the old fortificationa, notably the wall form- 
ing the terrace, which had rendered Broomhaogh practi- 
cally impregnable from the river-side in the olden times. 
Below it, amid the whispering leaves of silxer birch and 
mountain-ash, ran the little river — a trout-stream, such 
as one finds only within the shadow of the Cheviots — and 
on this fair morning its gentle ripple scarcely reached the 
ears of those upon the terrace, for rain was sadly wanted. 
A downponr of two hours would convert the clear brown 
water into a yellow torrent rushing down to the sea, as if 
ashamed of its own impurity. Then wonld the air at 
Broomhaujh grow heavy with a dull roar rising from 
the tree-clad valley beneath, and old Lee, the gardener, 
would peer down through the branches and mutter: 
" Eh, bat she's a big watterl " As the waters gradually 
subsided, the old fellow was wont to hobble nway to his 
little cottage, and there, with trembling, clnnisy fingers, 
would adjust his rod and laboriously disentangle his cast, 
in readiness for Mrs. Miatley's suggestion that he should 
go down to the burn and catch a basket of fish for break- 
fast. 

As Lena and Winyard paced slowly backward and for- 
ward on the terrace awaiting the Colonel, the ripple of 
the stream awakened within the young fellow's heart a 
fisherman's longing for the sight of running water. Only 
fishermen can understand this love of nature, for only 
they know the delight of wandering rod in hand op the 
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bed of a stream with legs enoaeed in vaders, ad the hsuvj 
swing of brognee at their ankles. Their sport, with its 
quiet concentration, gives time for a passing admiration 
of the solitary beauty around them, and the murmnr of 
the glancing water is to their ears as the voice of one they 
love. 

Men born among these hills may go to dwell in cities, 
they may change their mode of life again and again, nntil 
the days of their youth lie away back in the perspective 
of the past; but the sound of running water, and the 
smell of it, will bring a message back to them unaltered 
by the years that lie between, and the old love of solitade, 
disturbed only by the peaceful rill of water or. the cnr- 
-lew's weird cry, will rise within their weary breasts 
again. The hand cramped with holding a pen will long 
to grasp the quivering rod, and the ears weary with city 
din will ache for the sound of the whistling line. 

Presently Lena stopped at the corner of the terrace, 
and stood motionless, gazing down the narrow valley 
where, like a silver thread, the Broomwater ran its tor- 
tuous course. 

"I have never understood before," she said slowly, 
" what the love of one's native country is. Tou see, I 
have never had a native country, "We have always been 
wanderers upon the face of the earth. Bat when one 
can call a place like this one's borne, it ia very different 
— the most heartless person could not help being a pa- 
triot. " 

"And yet," said Winyard, "what wanderers wearel 
It has even come to my being a professional wanderer, 
you see; while Charlie is a sailor, which means that he 
will never be quite happy anywhere upon dry land." 

" But stall, it is something to think of in your wonder- 
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ings that yon havs a home like this to oome book to; that 
these bills will be the same — the house, the Btresm, this 
old gray Tall, everything. Adonis knows vhat I mean 
— do you not, yon solemn old thing?" 

Hereupon followed an embrace which Adouis bore with 
good grace, but failed somewhat to appreciate. 

" I understand what you mean as well as Adonis," ob- 
served Winyard, with grave humility. "Although, per- 
haps, I do not look so solemn about it as he pretends to 
he. I undergtand it, and I suppose I feel it all; bat the 
spirit of the tramp is very strong in the family, I am 
afraid. Alter all, it would neter do to eit here all one's 
life, as we are sitting now upon this wall in the sunshine, 
admiring the scenery! If you were a man, I know you 
would not do it." 

" I wish I were," she said softly. 

"Thank goodnees yon are noti" he exclaimed fer- 
vently in a low tone. 

And then they sat there and said never a word, while 
Adonis watched them with his left ear slightly raised. 

Presently the Colonel appeared at the open window 
equipped for the fray, and eager to begin it. Instantly 
Winyard became the polite host, and, raising bis hand to 
point down the valley,he said to Lena: 

" Bo you see that round hill with the steep incline on 
the south side f Follow that incline down to where the 
'slope of the neit hill cute it, and just there you will Bee 
a faint blue line across the gap." 

" Yes, I see it; and that blue line is . . ." 

" The sea. That is called Mistley's dap. The sea is 

twenty-six miles from here; and you can never see that 

blue line after ten o'clock in the morning. The people 

about here think that at that time the sea subeides, and 
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falls below the level o( the valley, on the principle that 
there is more water in the Btreams eailj in the morning 
than at any other time. In reality, it ie of course a mere 
atmospheric peculiarity. Thera is a tale told by the 
shepherds that in olden times a band of Borderers banged 
a Mistley in that gap. He was a sailor, and as he was 
returning home, after a long absence, they caught him 
and hanged him upon a rough sorii of gibbet, in sight of 
his home and the sea." 

" 80 that you know that at least one of yonr ancestors 
was hanged," said the Colonel, with his hearty laugh. 

" YcB," returned Mistley; " and history tells of others 
as well who came to grief in the same way, owing to some 
slight error of judgment regarding other people's sheep. 
We are an eminently respectable family. But if you are 
ready we had better go." 

The two fishermen then arranged that Winyard should 
walk two miles down-atream before commeucing to fish 
up, while the Colonel appropriated the water immediately 
below Broomhaugh. 80 they parted at the gate, and 
Winyard went swinging along the road at a pace tbat 
promised to make short work of the two miles. 

The bright promise of early morning had received a 
cloudy check froin the west, and now a gray day, if not 
worse, seemed a safe prognostication. In little more tlian 
half an hour the younger angler was at work, rejoicing iu 
the familiar whiz of the flying line. 

There ere occupations wherein a certain mechanical 
portion of the brain is sufficient to guide and inspire the 
hand, leaving the remainder free for other work. The 
steering of a ship is one of these; hence sailors are a 
thoughtful race of men, holding quaint and original no- 
tions on tiie way and manner of living through a human 
01 
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life. Give a sailor the spokes of a wheel within the span 
of his arms— allow to pass unnoticed an nnsightly bulge 
in one cheek — and during two hoars, his " trick " at the 
wheel, he will think you out as many solid thoughts aa 
any philosopher of inky inclinations. The swaying com- 
pass, the pulse of the restless wheel, and the sbivering of 
the topmost sail that curves its white breast to the hori- 
zon, are all well within the grasp of his mechanical brain ; 
that is, of the outer office, where the mere clerks are 
capable of dealing with the case, only knocking at the 
door of the sanctum occasionally, and asking advice 
when mechanism fails and anthoritatiTe decision is re- 
quired. 

It is a mistake to imagine that trout-fishing belongs to 
the above order of things. The man who seeks to catch 
this dainty fish mechanically will probably catch little 
beyond the lower branches of a willow across the water. 
Now this shows and fully establishes the mental superi- 
ority of trout over the rest of the Dnny tribe — their busi- 
ness must needs be transacted in the inner office. 

Winyard Uistley possessed the happy power of giving 
his whole mind to whatever work or pleasure he might 
for the moment have in hand, and his entire attention 
was therefore accorded this morning to the slaying of 
harmless fish. When youth and a certain activity of 
brain, oon^bined with a lifeless heart and a lively diges- 
' tion, work in unison, there are few deeds within human 
reach that are not feasible, and none that are not worth 
trying. With practised eye and an untiring wrist the 
young fellow cast his cunning flies on to the rippling sur- 
face of every likely pool. The fish were inclined to en- 
Gonrage duplicity and cold murder, for they invariably 
answered the call made upon them; not only the young 
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and foolish, bat large and burly fellows with miashapen 

moathB and stout hearts for an uphill fight. 

While bis master was engaged iu studies piscatorial, 
Adonis was gravely employed in botanical research. With 
one vigilant eye devoted to the inward awing of tbe sil- 
very line (his fly-oatching days being over), he did not 
forget for one moment the pleasant chain of slavery that 
hung around his neck, and the spirit of sniffing inquiry 
was held in check by a stern sense of duty which forbade 
any straying away. Occasionally, also, Adonis considered 
it only polite and respectful to take an interest in and 
inspect the Tanqoished foe ae he lay panting on the turf, 
if only in consideration of his master's feelings as a 
aporteman. 

At first tbe stream ran through a level meadow, where 
the grass was rich and green compared with the scanty 
brown covering of tbe hill. It was the widening of the 
valley, and the hills stood far apart, as if drawing back 
to make their farewell bow to the pleasant langhing water 
which did not despise their aged company, and brightened 
for a while with its smiles and glancing merriment their 
grave and time-worn melancholy. 

As Winyard progressed up-stream, from pool to pool, 
by rippling shallows and stony runs, the vale narrowed 
in, and tbe great bare slopes began to dictate to the yield- 
ing water, and measure out its path. The voice of the 
stream grew louder as its eiisteoee became more eventful, 
and the difficulties thereof greater. There were big rocks 
to be circumvented, and to be laughed at when passed 
and gleefully avoided. Soon there were little leaps to be 
taken with smooth curve and snowy froth, whereunder 
lay the wise trout awaiting a chance worm torn from the 
broken bank a little higher up. In and about these vari- 
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ationa of flow lay deep and tranquil poolB, where tb« 
water recovered its bright pnritj after the dietDrbing 
influence of eddy and fall. Here dwelt the larger tront 
— fieh of a certwn standing io life, with rights of way 
and habitation, originally acquired by strength of tail 
or fio, and now held by repntation and rights of long 
posBeeeion. 

With gentle torn of wrist, and clever calcnlation of 
strength, dnly allowing for the cool breeze hurrying down 
the valley, Winyard searched each pool and comer for 
the feeding fish; and already the veigbt of his creel was 
of some consideration npon his back, with every now and 
then a thrill of life as soine brave tront gave his last con- 
vnlaive kick. 

Presently Adonis, who, having conceived the idea that 
there might be water-rate abont, bad tarned his attention 
to the river's edge, looked up and broke the silence. 

"Woff!" he said — an internal interlabial bark, the 
eonnd of which appeared to strike the gleaming barricade 
of t«eth, and travel down again to the inward parte of his 
muscular person. 

"I beg your pardon," observed his master absently, 
being at that moment absorbed in the deft placing of his 
flicB beneath an overhanging branch across the stream. 

" Wofll " repeated Adonis, showing all his ribs with a 
mdden drawing-in of breath. 

"Indeed!" said Winyard with kindly interest, and 
following the direction of the dog's eyes, he saw the canse 
of his annoyance. 

This was the form of a young artist, who, seated upon 
a bumble camp-atool, was transferring to hie tiny paper a 
Tery pretty glimpse of the Broomwater. 

As the fisherman passed, the artist slightly raised his 
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hat with foreign poUteneBB, which salatation was imme- 
diately returned, and Mistley continned on his wa}^. 
When he had passed oat of sight, the artist promptly 
rose from his seat and paclied his materials away into a 
portfolio. 

"He does not rememher me — aasuredlyl" he mur- 
mured in Russian, as he turned and walked rapidly dowu- 
stream toward Walso. But in this Ivan Meyer was mis- 
taken. 
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CHAPTER XI 

'WiSYA.RD reached Broomhaagh before the Colonel, 
and as he climbed the narrow stone steps cut in the solid 
vail, be saw Lena on the terrace. - She was Bitting read- 
ing iu the comer whence the view of Mistley's Gap was 
obtainable. 

" Back alreadyl " she said, looking np with a smile. 

"Yes," he said slowly. "Back already," 

He seated himself on the low wall beside her, and 
swinging his creel round, he opened it for her inspection. 

Mrs. Wright happened to be in her bedroom, and from 
the windovr she could see these two yonng folks. She 
had no desire to watch their movements — no wish to spy 
upon anyone — but she could not help noting that the two 
young beads were very close together over the open bas- 
ket; it almost seemed as if Leua's soft dry hair were 
touching Winyard's lips. 

"I wish," whispered Mrs. Wright, as she turned away 
from the window — " I wish I knew what to do. I wish 
Ijaiirance Lowe were here — he knows Lena better than 
iiiiyoiie; and Willy is enjoying his stay here so much that 
I do not like to tronble him with my misgivings." 

In the meantime Winyard had closed the creel, and 
having laid it down in a shady corner, he returned and 
sat down beside Lena again. The water was slowly drip- 
ping from his waders, forming two little pools upon the 
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stone pATement, With his foot Winyard gravely con- 
stracbed a little canal connecting these two pools, while 
Lena watched him in silence. Presently, without look- 
ing up, he said: 

" I uust write to Charlie to-day about the theatricals — 
what am I to say, Mise Wright?" 

His eyes were quite grare, but his lips were twitching 
with suppressed langhter aa he gravely awaited her reply. 

" You are to say, Mr. Mistley . . ." 

"Excuse me, you appear to find a little difficulty in 
saying Mr. Mistley," he interrupted. " It i« awkward, 
I know — people have remarked upon it often. Mistley is 
one of those names with which ' Mr.' goes badly. You 
will find ' Winyard * much easier to say . . . IthinkI*' 

" Yon are to say," continued Lena, carefully omitting 
any name whatever, "that Miss Sandford will take the 
heroine's part, and that I will have much pleasure in 
doing my best as the sprightly widow." 

" Aud that I will commence at once to study the part 
of the domestic servant who comes in once and says ' The 
carriage ie at the door.' " 

"Xo — we settled that you should take the principal 
part." 

" row did." 

" YesI " said Lena, with a decisive nod. 

"And I settled that you should be the heroine," ob- 
served Winyard meekly. 

"But I cannot act it." 

"Why?" 

" Because there is too much pathos in it, and I cannot 
do pathos; it is not in my nature, I am afraid." 

"You forget," said Mistley, "that I have heard you 
sing." 
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"Oh, that is a mere matter of tuition! " 

Winyard slowly shook his head. " You never leunt to 
sing that song aa you Bang it the evening I listened be- 
1 hind yoa in the hall." 

Lena shrugged her shonldere and laughed. " Tui- 
tion," she said again. 

" Then," said Winyard, turning toward her suddenly, 
" let me he yo*ir tutor. If you would act that part, I 
know we could make it a success. With Mabel Sandford 
I simply could not do it; she has no conception of the 
character, and would spoil it. When you see her, yon 
will acknowledge that I am right. She is Tery nice, of 
course, but absolutely without the least power or individ- 
uality. If she bad only remained in the country she 
would have been all right; but two seasons in town with 
a scheming old aunt have, according to all accounts, 
completely spoilt her! " 

"Do you think that your arrangement will suit 
Oharlie ? " asked IJena. 

" I am certain of it. In fact, it is not my arrangement, 
hut his. He maintains that he could not take a larger 
rSU and be stage-manager as, well; and we must have 
him as manager, because no one else can do it so well." 

At last Lena consented, on condition that it should not 
be mentioned until after she had made Mabel Saudford's 
acquaintance; and with this Winyard was forced to b^ 
content. 

While they were still talking over this matter, the 
Colonel arrived with a very heavy basket of fish, and a 
separate tale to tell of each individual captive of his 
rod. 

It was nearly three o'clock before they were mounted 
and on the road to Saodoe; and as they rode along the 
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Oolonel continned to regale the two jonng people with 

his experiences during the morning. 

PreseDtly, however, they left the road and turned into 
a narrow lane, Lena leading, the Colonel next, and Mist* 
ley last. Winyard waa quite convinced in his own mind 
that there was ample room between the hedges for two to 
ride abreaet, hut Lena kept in the centre pathway, and 
the Colonel sqoarely followed. Such lanes are common 
enough about Waleo. A mere strip of grass between two 
hedges, worn, like yon and me, in proportion to the 
traffic passing over them, and to the friction of wind and 
weather. Some have only one worn track, and that but 
shallow, like the late wrinkle on a smooth face; and 
again, some have aa many aa three rugged furrows, like 
the lines on a scantily thatched head, which has remained 
stationary while others passed over it. 

The Sandoe road, however, waa well-to-do, and of evi- 
dent prosperity and luxuriance. At the foot of either 
hedge the nettle and gentle dock grew together in har- 
mony; while overhead the wanton brier-roses, not content 
with the place assigned to them, spread long, pliant arms, 
and carried the sweet beauty of their bloom into other 
folks' quarters, notably of the blsckthorn and pithy elder, 
both of which, from jealousy no doubt, grew crookedly, 
with twist and ugly knot. In and out and everywhere 
the stealthy woodbine crept upward with innocent trail- 
ing tendril, content to be little seen below, knowing well 
that overhead, outstripping every other growth, its re- 
deeming flower was fairest of all, diffusing the sweetest 
breath into the air. 

Winyard's horse was young and unsteady, consequently 
he had but little time to admire the scenery; also he 
appeared to prefer for contemplative purposes, when his 
09 Cookie 
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Animal alloved of anch, a slim and graceful figure slightly 

Bwayiug to the movements of a sleek little mare in front. 
At length the lane wae brought to a sudden termination, 
as is the fate of all such lanes, by a high-road mnaing at 
right angles to it. 

The Sandfords were simple people of a Iforth country 
type, now, alasl growing rare. Already "Old Sand- 
ford," as he was uuirersally called, was b^ioning to find 
that his daughter had imported uU, aorta of new-fangled 
ideas from her South-country boarding school, that the 
old home was too simple for her enlightened tastes, and 
that even his own little personal habits jarred npon her 
senaitive nerves. 

His forefathers, he opined, had always been content to 
live in Sandoe, though Mabel complained that it was a 
common farmhouse. They had always found the pros* 
pect of hills and low-lying meadow sufficient for their 
eyes, and the knowledge that it was all Sandoe land was 
happiness enough for their quiet hearts. 

The house woe, indeed, little else than an enlarged 
copy of the solid farmsteads of the neighborhood; but the 
Sandfords were not farmers, and never had been, though 
why folks should be ashamed of an honorable occupation 
Old Sandford could not understand. Born, bred, and 
now growing old amid the aolemnity of his beloved hills, 
where all goes slowly and surely except the clouds over- 
head — and God's hand guides them, so their speed need 
alarm no one — the old fellow was himself a slow man, but 
very sure. Above all, he was a gentleman by heart and 
by head as well, though he had never been farther South 
than Morpeth for his education. 

When the Broomhaugh party entered the roomy, old- 
fashioned hall, which was used as a sitting-room at San- 
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doe, they fonnd Old Sandford stampiDg his feet after a 
long ride. 

"Ah, Win, my boy!" he exclaimed, "Thank God 
we've got you back to the North country again 1 " 

Then followed the introductions, and the old gentle- 
man shook hands heartily with Lena and her father, for 
he had no faith in those new-fangled bowa with which 
strangers honor eaoh other nowadays when they are sup- 
posed to he strangers no longer. 

" Glad to meet you, sir I " he said to the Colonel in his 
quick, abrupt manner, with at expressive jerk of the 
head, which seemed to say: "I may be an old country 
bumpkin, but I know all about you I " 

Then he proposed an adjournment to the eummer- 
honse, where they would no doubt find Mabel. " Bead- 
ing novels, I expect!" he added, with a glance toward 
Winjard. 

Mabel Sandford was indeed there, and, moreover, she 
laid aside a yellow-backed book as she rose to meet them. 
Wioyard she greeted with an eSusioQ which he, at least, 
thought rather overdone. She was dressed too well for 
the occasion, and her bright black hair was arranged 
somewhat moro elaborately than was necessary. Never- 
theless, she was decidedly pretty, with large dark eyes of 
the type usually called "fine," and a graceful figure full 
of lithe strength. 

Leaving the two old gentlemen to amuse each other, 
^Vinyard began the question of theatricals at once. 

"Charlie is stage- manager," he said, "but he aaked 
mo to get things on as far as possible before he came, be 
cause we have no time to waste — he goes to the Mediter- 
ranean next month, and I may be called away at any 
time." 
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" It ia a shame," exclaimed Mabel Sandford, with an 
exaggerated poat of her full red lipe, "the way in which 
we poor females are deserted by everyone! I have not 
seen Charlie for months; and as for yon, Win, I am snr- 
prised to eee you now! " 

"I expect," replied Winyard, with rather a abort 
laagh, " that you will be heartily tired of as both before 
these theatricals come. You have read^hrongh the piece, 
of course. " 

"Oh — yee!" replied Miss Sandford, She had just 
picked a little spray of monthly roses, and was fixing it in 
her drees, glancing occasionally at Mistley as she did bo- 

" Well, we want you to undertake the longest parti " 

"The heroine?" 

" 1^0, the yonng widow; there is a great deal to learn, 
mind," replied Winyard innocently, carefully avoiding 
Lena's eyes, and meeting Mabel's with inSnite audacity. 

" If you think I can do it, I am quite willing." 

" Oh — I am certain of itl Mies Wright will play the 
heroine, Charlie the hero, and I the villain. Walter says 
he will act the old man's part, does he not ? " 

" Yea. By the by, he is somewhere in the garden. I 
will go and call him." 

Mabel Sandford was a little disappointed, but she had 
too much spirit to show it; and Winyard's great interest 
in her part, displayed in the subsequent rehearsals, at 
length convinced her that although she was not the hero- 
ine of the piece, her part was by no means unimportant. 

Her brother, who presently appeared, was a simple, 
good-natured fellow two years younger than herself. He 
openly confessed to being in a "mortal fright" about 
appearing on the stage, but expressed a humble readiness 
to do his best. 
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Winyard Mistley was not in the habit of allowing the 
graas to grow beneath his feet. Without appearing to 
have or even desire his own way, and by means of gentle 
suggestionB, he arranged all the preliminaries, and even 
fixed the day for the first rehearsal before leaving Saadoe 
that eveoing. 

Heavy clouds had been Bteslicg up over the hills for 
some hours, and, Hb the gate Bwong to behind the Col- 
onel's horse, large sullen drops began to fall into the 
dnsty road. 

The Colonel led the way down the green lane, keeping 
up a steady trot despite the roughness of the path. At 
last the rain began in earnest, and he pulled up to suggest 
^lat Lena should pnt on the jacket she had strapped to 
her saddle. 

"You two light-weights can soon catch me up," he 
said, riding oS. 

Lena stopped in the middle of the lane, and proceeded 

to endeavor, unaided, to loosen the straps round her 

. jacket; but her gloves were wet, and the slippery leather 

refused to submit. Then Mietley forced his horse into 

the ditch, and so reached her side, 

"I have no gloves on," he said quietly, as he leant 
over and took possesaiou of the straps, 

" Thank you," said she, looking rather anxiously after 
her retreating parent. 

In a, moment Wiuyard had unbuckled the straps and 
shaken out the short thick jacket. Then he took her 
bridle ia his disengaged hand, and so left her free. But 
fortune was against her; the collar of the jacket got 
tamed in, and Mistley had to take both reins in one hand 
while he leant back and assisted her. When he had done 
this, and Lena had secured the last button, she held oat 
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her band for the reins; bat he retained them for a mo- 
ment longer. 

" Am I forgiven f " Lb asked. 

"For what? " Lena looked rather markedly np at the 
sky, as if in gentle protest against being detained in the 
rain. 

" For having my own way." 

" Oh, I do not mind acting the part," ehe replied, with 
a short laugh. 

It is in little incidents — in the trivialities of every-day 
life — thftt a man shows his knowledge of human nature. 
Wiuyard now suddenly abandoned the subject, and drew 
aside to let Lena pass. 

"And now for a scamper home! " he exclaimed cheer- 
ily, as the horses sprang forward at a long canter. 
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CHAPTER Xn 

The followiog eveuiiig Charles Mistley arrived. This 
event, unimportant thongh it may appear, had been 
awaited with some dread by Mrs. Wright ; indeed, per- 
haps Mrs. Mifitley herself may have had some misgivings 
on the matter, though she betrayed no signs of anoh. 

The former lady, however, was by no means happy on 
the subject of her danghter. Of course it was natural, 
she confessed to herself, that the two young people 
should seek each other's society in a household composed 
of an older generation; and this great "friendship {if such ■ 
it was) might have beeu expected under the eircumstances. 
But an equally close friendship had existed between 
Charlie and Lena before Winyard appeared on the scene ; 
and the remembrance of this was not pleasant to the 
cheery little lady's sonl. To her Lena was a puzzle, as, 
indeed, she was to a great many people. No anhject had 
hitherto been quite sacred from the girl's raillery ; life 
had, up to the present time, been a very pleasant affair — 
mostly laughter, and with no sorrows too Bcrious to be 
.laughed at later on. But now this unwearying mother 
thought she detected a graver look in Lena's eyes, and, 
mother-like, she set to work to find out what this shadow 
could portend. Mrs. Wright loved to look on love, as all 
good women do; but she had lived long enough in the 
world to know that where there is a victory there mart be 
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s vanqnislied, and the old foreboding came back to her 
that there was danger for Lena in th is yisit to Broomhangh . 

In fact, this little lady was pnzzJing over a qnestion 
which haa never been answered yet. This was the possi- 
bility of a true friendship existing between a maiden and 
a youth. It is very easy to give an opinion upon it in a 
general way, and many of na consider onrselvee perfectly 
qnaliSed to do so; hot dnring life we will have to alter 
that opinion several times. This peculiarity, however, ie 
common to every generality, becaaBe in speaking generally 
we invariably think individnally. We boldly apply gen- 
eralities to the entire human race, or to one-half of it, 
without deigning to inquire from whence the inapiration 
lias been drawn; and on investigation it usually transpires 
that the opinion applies to one individual only. Indeed, 
it cannot well be otherwise, as there are no two human 
lives alike, and, in consequence, no two natures identical. 
. This habit of speaking collectively is usually a youthful 
fault, which vanishes as experience weara out the bristles 
of our mental broom. When we are young, and the bris- 
tles are all astir with self-opinionated and mistaken zeal, 
we make great broad sweeps around us, collecting — like 
other new brooms — a little dust, and leaving nneightly 
streaks behind us, which only serve to show where the 
dust lies thickest; but when the bristles are worn down a 
little, we go to work more caref ally, not in broad sweeps, 
bat in little sidelong movements, clearing no great space, 
bnt leaving no etreakB behind us. 

Mrs. Wright had, like moat people, her ideas upon thia 

doubtful friendship, though she was too wise to hazard a 

decided opinion upon the matter. Like many of her sex, 

she knew men better than women, and, having attained 

' a certain aga, wAs oapahle of judging them impartiall;' 
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In faot, she saw the gingerbread withoat that gilt vhich 
is so apt to dazzle younger eyes. It is a lamentable faot 
that there is remarkably little gilt or gleam of any tme 
metal about yoang men, until thoy have acquired it from 
contact with finer wares. The reanlt oC Mrs. Wright's 
observations — which may be worth recording — was that 
the man ia to blame in almost every case of a spoilt friend- 
ship; that most girls are capable of forming a friendship 
with a youthful member of the sterner sex, but that the 
vanity of the latter invariably spoils it, and renders its 
existence an impossibility. He, in fact, in his superb self- 
appreciation, cannot realize that a girl may show a liking 
for his society without being in love with him, which, 
after all, he thiaks is the most natural thing in the world. 
Now Mrs. Wright had, in a few days, formed a much 
more correct estimate of Winyard Mistley's feelings than 
that astate young gentleman suspected. She knew his to 
be a heart wherein Ambition liad found its place before 
Love. It is BO in some cases, and when Love arrives he 
finds himself in tbe position of a dog who comes home to 
discover bJs kennel occupied by a determined and reso- 
lute cat. Some dogs — such characters as our friend 
Adonis — will make a rush at the kennel, and probably, 
at the expense of a few scratches, accompanied by much 
vituperation, will turn tbe cat oat. Others will be more 
wary, and their tactics will perhaps partake more of the 
orthodox method of warfare: result — scratches galore, 
and the intruder stijl in possession. Others, again, will 
feign to be ignorant of the intrusion, professing a great 
interest in various objects of refnse that may be lying 
around, taking care at the same time to tnm an unob- 
servant back upon the kennel, and thus a&ord the cat an 
opportunity of honorable mcape. 
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Mrs. Wright shrewdly suspected that the intruder. 
Ambition, waa in poseessiou of Wioyard Mistley's heart; 
bnt, womanlike, she promptly thought it possible that 
the sad dog. Love, might be prowling round in search of 
his own righta; and her instinct told her that the plan 
of assanlt most to be feared was the Adonis-like attack, 
sndden and daring. 

During the last two years Lena's mother had thought a 
good deal upon the subject of young men in general, and 
Charles Mistley in particular. The more she saw of that 
grave yonng sailor, the stronger grew her liking for him. 
She soon learut that his gravity by no means denoted a 
dulnesa of intellect, and discovered each day some new 
proof of his thonghtfalness for others and forgetfulness 
of self — qualities which find greater favor with elderly 
than with young ladies. Gradually she had dropped into 
the habit of encouraging the friendship which had sprung 
op between him and Lena, reflecting that if it grew into 
something stronger than friendship, Charles Mistley was 
worthy of any woman's love. There was, however, that grim 
fact of hia being a sailor, whicii was forever forcing itself 
upon her notice, and would not be permanently quelled by 
the reflection that there are many appointments on shore 
within reach of sailors who, like Charles Mistley, have a 
moderate income and a certain influence at headquarters. 

The younger brother, Winyard, liad never entered into 
Mrs. Wright's thoughts in the matter, and lol liero he 
was, barely a fortnight at home, complicating things most 
terribly by calmly establiBhing a fneudsbip remarkably 
like that which had caused bo much uneasiness already. 
Whatever the resnlt might be, this shrewd little woman 
of the world knew that no good could come of it; she 
held the optnioa that the influence ot a young womsp 
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over a yonng man can be of no earthly good to him. 
Altogether, Mrs. Wright had no deeire to witness the ex- 
periment between her daughter and either of the MietleyB. 
It is a dangerous experiment and a desperately unprofit- 
able one, youthful inquirer— an experiment best left 
alone, as the writer of these poor lines can testify, having 
burnt his fingers over itl 

In the meantime, Winyard and Lena seemed to be 
cheerfully progressing down that flowery path which is so 
lovely at first sight, so disappointing on nearer inspection, 
and so exceedingly thorny as one penetrates into its depths. 

They drove into Walso together to meet Charlie, and 
all three arrived in the highest good-humor with them- 
selves and everyone else, as the first dinner-bell pealed 
through the bouse. 

Despite her cheerfulness, however, Lena was a little 
thoughtful at intervals that evening, and during the mys- 
tic arrangement of her hair she was so absorbed that she 
not only forgot to hum a ditty to herself, but displayed a 
most unusual awkwardness ia the insertion of sundry pins, 
more or leas calculated to keep her head in order, and 
consequently the entire erection presented, even more than 
was customary, an appearance of approaching collapse. 

A second attempt, however, was eminently satisfactory, 
,and she tripped down-staira, a demure and fairy form, 
long before the second bell rang. With maidenly dignity 
she entered the drawing-room, cool and serene, as if there 
were no such thing as dressing in fifteen minutes; but it 
was only to find Winyard standing at the open window, 
cooler and more serene, as if there were no such thing as 
reducing fifteen to ten. He did not speak, but held 
back the soft curtain for her to pass out into the garden. 

" Ifot on the grass," he said with paternal anxiety, aa 
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he followed her; "your ehoee are too thinl " And she 
obedieDtlj iralked on the gravel. 

" Will yoD be bo kind as to wear that drera in the third 
(int?" asked Winyard preeently. 

" Why P " 

" Becaase ... oh, beoanBo it is the moat diffionlt 
Roone, and I think I could do it better if yon wore that 
[mrticular dresB. Do yon underBtand?" 

"Hardly , . ." replied Lena truthfully. She waa try- 
ing hard to find out whether he wae eerioaB or not. 
" But still, if there is stimulation in it to do great thinf^s, 
I snppoee I must wear it; bat I do not think it will be 
quito appropriate to the scene." 

" Why not P" 

" Well, that is just the most pathetic part of the whole 
play, which is in itoelf by no means cheerfnl; and white 
with a yellow eaah is not exactly pathetic! " 

"Tell me," said Winyard, with exaggerated gravity, 
" why white with a yellow sash is not pathetic." 

"I do not know," she replied with a laugh; "but that 
is my view of the case." 

" But do yoo nob think that a strong contrast is always 
efteetive ? I have never yet understood why people on 
the stage should persist in dresetng in sombre garb on 
account of the sorrow that is coming, and of which they 
are suppc^ed to know nothing. The most tonbhing 
thing I ever saw on the stage was at the Comgdie Fran- 
(jaise yean ago, when I was at school at Fontainebleau. 
It made such an impression on me, that I have never for- 
gotten it. The heroine was in a ball-dress, and the hero 
in ordinary evening clothes, with a decoration ia his but- 
ton-hole. It sounds prosaic, hut it was wonderfully 
effective. The saddest things that have happened on 
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eartli liave been ia the gayest tovoB, within the very 
sound of masic and laughter. " 

"Then jou think I ought to be gay until the last 
minute t ' ' 

" I think BO, certainly. It is a principle which one can 
Bafely go upon until the end of the chapter, and never 
regret it. Talleyrand originated that idea, I believe. I 
am quite certain that half of our troubles are only worthy 
to be met with laughter." 

" Do yon speak from experience 7 " asked Lena, think- 
ing of her father's description of Winyard Mistley's 
danntiesB spirits. 

"No, because I have had little or nothing to experi- 
ment npon, having always been a Incky iadividual; but 
I cannot help admiring people who can laugh when they 
do not feel like it." 

" What a prosaic way of putting itl " 

"Perhaps so — ^but yon know what I mean, ueverthe- 
leee. Now, if you were to wear that dress, I am sure it 
would prove moat effective. There is eomethiDg about 
a white drees — a soft, simple sort of dress like yours — with 
a yellow sash, which always makes me feel most senti- 
mental; and I am certain that such a result could not 
fail to be edifying to every onlooker. If you were to add 
some flowers it would be still better — say jasmine. We 
will try the effect to-night." 

And he stopped to gather a few sweet-smelling sprays, 
which somehow took so long to arrange satisfactorily that 
the bell had to be rung again for their special benefit 
before they obeyed it. 

"We will consult the stage-manager about it," said 
Hietley, as they turned toward the house. 

" Nol " she said quickly. " Please do not do thatl " 
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CHAPTEE XIII 

At breakfast next momiDg, Oolonal Wright explained 
at some length that as the Btage-maoager had now ar- 
rlred, he failed to see any obatacle in the way of Winyord 
and himself indulging in another morning's fishing. 
This proposal Winyard agreed to with his nsnal readi- 
ness, and immediately after the morning meal they sallied' 
forth together. 

According to arrangement, Winyard went down-stream 
again, while the Colonel fished np. It was not really a 
good day for sport. The sky was brilliant, with dazzling 
white clouds scudding before a etrong breeze. Alto- 
gether, matters did not go well. Several times Winyard 
stumbled as he made his way up the bed of the stream, 
very nearly breaking his rod on each occasion. Before 
he had been at work half an hour, he canght bis fly twice 
in a tree, having to cross through deep water to release 
it. In faot, be waa fishing atrociously. Nov, when a 
man who is an adept with the rod fails to catch fish, and 
occasionally hooks a tree, it is fairly safe to surmise that 
he ia not giving his mind to the work before him. Such, 
indeed, it is to bo feared was the case with this cheerful 
young fisherman. 

The strong will of a strong man is a tough antagonist 

for the best of os — that is to say, for the best of women, 

who are superior to us in matters wherein endurance 
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coanta heavily. Under a liappy and careless maimer, 
Winjard Mistley concealed a certain dogged determina- 
tioQ, and all this was now centred on the profession 
vhich he had adopted. Ambition, determination, and 
patriotism fought together in the young man's heart — a 
strong combination under a resolnte leader, for ambition 
has led men upward to the highest pinnacles of fame, 
despite every obstacle. Pitted against these allies was 
one small foe, his only arm a bow and arrow of the frail- 
est workmanship. But he knew no fear, for he had 
fought the miscreants before, and vanquished them. In 
his plucky little heart was the knowledge that those three 
restless giants (one of whom he loves as a brother) are 
but mortal, whereas he is a god. He can lurk within the 
inmost citadel unseen, unsuspected ; sometimes, even, he 
ia content to lie hidden until the battle is over, and he 
laughingly appears with cynicism curling on hia rosy lips. 

To Winyard Mistley, Ambition and his allies whis- 
pered: "Leave home and love, cast aside comfort and 
ease, sacrifice all in order to pierce through the ruck of 
mediocrity — and pierce you must! " On the other hand, 
a small voice urged: "I am worth more than fame, more 
than glory and a country's gratitude, for I outlive them 
all!" 

Ko wonder this angler caught trees instead of fish, 
when such inward voices were striving for the mastery. 
But the strife was destined to be settled by an event, and 
not by thoughts. It is ever ao in our lives — we think 
great huge thoughts, and, like the waves of the sea, they 
roll on and are no more, while a tiny event may make a 
great man greater, and a poor man greatest. We often 
wonder, in profitless moments of self-stady, how we would 
act in a crisis; imi^ining the while that the oiises of oar 
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Utm are aabered in vith due regard to atage-efieot, 
vhereaB they are in and ont again before ire realize it. 
It is onlj in looking back that we find the true turning- 
point, aa a man having loBt hie way goes mentally back 
over the road to dieoover where his mistake occurred. 

While he fished, Winyard Mietley was actually ponder- 
ing over the advisability of abandoning liia new profession. 
Wliat conclnsion he might have arrived at it were hard 
to say, had he been allowed to think the matter out; but 
suddenly a new light shone upon it. A light all lurid 
with the hate of man, red with the gleam of aggressive 
treachery, yet shining with the glory of a eieadfast pur- 
pose. 

Amid the solitary grandenr of his native hilU, by the 
side of peaceful Broomwater, an event was destined to 
take place on this fair summer morning which left its 
mark on Winyard Mistley's lite. It was here that the 
long pursuit, so Hteadfastly carried out by Marie Bako- 
vitch, was to come to an end. As will be learnt hereafter, 
he was fully aware of the girl's purpose, and even knew 
her name and description, but hod always treated the 
matter lightly, as the passing freak of a highly strung 
and ignorant girl. Now be was about to learn his mis- 
take; he was about to face a sudden and unexpected 
danger, alone, and anaided, aa he had faoed most things 
iit his short life. And the result of it all was to be the 
appearance of a new ally against the little god who had 
laid his siege so skilfully. Dogged British pride joined 
ambition, determination, and patriotism, and drove their 
small enemy shrinking back. 

Winyard Mistley bad made hie nneTentful way up the 
stream for about a mile, and was now approaching a spot 
where the water broadened out, losing, after the mumer 
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of earthly things, profandity in so doing. Here were 
BteppiDg-BtoDea, and on each side a natural unmade foot- 
path. 

AlthoDgh he was fishing carelesBly, Wiujard's eyes were 
fixed upon the water; and he therefore failed to perceive 
the form of a girl at the edge of the stream, npon the 
opposite Bide, and a little higher up. 

This yonng lady had apparently no intention of mak- 
ing her way across the stepping-stones, being quite con- 
tent to stay where she was. Every now and then she 
glanced down-stream, as if expecting someone; and yet 
when Mistley appeared, nnconsciooaly and placidly 
angling, she appeared surprised and somewhat disturbed. 

At first she made a movement as if to draw back; and 
then, suddenly stepping forward, she resolutely planted 
herseU at the water's edge, with pale agitated face and 
quivering lips, while her small ungloved hand went to the 
pocket of her dress. 

Adonis was some distance behind his master, engaged 
in botanical discoveries, and therefore oblivious to all 
around him. With aggravating deliberation the fisher- 
man oame slowly on. The water below the stepping- 
stones was of no use to him, so he raised his rod to gather 
in the line and pass on. As he did so he lifted his eyes, 
and fonnd himself face to face with the girl. Her atti- 
tude, the paleness of her lovely face, and the wild excite- 
ment gleaming in her eyes were instantly observed by 
Winyard, and in a fiaflh of thought he connected her 
presence there with himself, and with the tall artist whose 
face he remembered having seen at Victoria Station on 
the morning of his arrival in England, 

There was no ignoring the girl's evident excitement; 

ha could not pretend to treat her as a vill^er, and pass 
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on with a local greetinf;. For a moment the ruddy color 
left his face; but it waa not dne to cowardice, for men 
grow pale in momentB of excitement who do not know 
what fear is. Then he raised hie cap, but never amiled 
or inclined his head. 

The girl ignored his salutation, standing motionless 
and pale as a marble statue. 

" I am Maiie Bakovitch," she said simply, the muaical 
tone of her deep voice rising above the brawl of water. 

" I know it," he replied. Even in face of her pale, 
set features, and under the gaze of her cold blue eyes, be 
could not check the quiver of his lips. He was too chiv- 
alrous to let ber see his smile, so he said : " You have 
caught me at last! " 

Tben, rod in band, he stepped into the running water, 
while Adonis stood upon the bank with bis left ear raised, 
watching these proceedings uneaetly. The brook sped 
past Winyard's legs, rippling and laughing, while with 
its voice mingled the sad murmur of the pine-trees over- 
liead, like the sound of the surf on a deserted sliore. 

Slowly be made his way across, feeling with bis encum- 
bered feet for each standing-place, for he dared not re- 
move his eyes from the girl's pale and defiant face. Sud- 
denly she seemed to realize what he was doing, and she 
raised one hand convulsively to her throbbing temples. 
Tlien hastily she withdrew the other hand from her 
pocket. Mistley saw the gleam of polished metal flashing 
ill tbe sunlight, and a moment later he was facing the 
muzzle of a pistol, while behind it he still met those life- 
less blue eyes fixed on his face, with no light of hatred in 
them. 

The sight of the little black orifice, with its rim of blue 
steel, drove the smile away from the young EngliehmanV 
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lips; bat still he slowly approached her with the dogged 
coolneea of hie race — not blindly, but calculating hia 
chances as if he were gifted with a dozen lives. 

"If," ahe eiclaimed, in her pretty Russianized Eng- 
lish, "you come one step nearer to me, I kill youl" 

No reply came from his lips, Tbe stream laughed on. 
Overhead the pine-trees eighed, and far away in the blue 
ether a solitary curlew gave forth his weird cry of warning. 

Facing the mouth of the grim little pistol, Winyard 
never hesitated. He was half-way across the stream, and 
with the same surefootedness he continued his way. 

Then suddenly the girl dropped her arm. 

"For God's sake, stop!'" she hiased, stamping her 
foot on the soft turf. 

Still he came on toward her, with steadfast gray eyes 
fixed on her face. Then she slowly raised her arm again, 
and turned the piatol toward him. While facing it, he 
was calculating his chances with a deliberation that was 
surprising even to himself; and there fiitted through his 
mind the recollection of his own failure to shoot a disabled 
horse, because its eyes met Lis without flinching. 

The bed of the stream wa^ now rising at a gentle incline 
beneath his feet; a few more steps, and he would be in 
shallower water; yet another few, and that small white 
iiand would be within his reach. 

Suddenly a streak of white flame almost blinded him, 
and a ringing report well-night burst his brain. 

The little pufE of gray smoke rose slowly on the breeze, 
and Marie Bakovitch aav Mistley standing in the shallow 
water. 

"Pah I" he exclaimed, as he passed his disengaged 
hand across his eyes. 

The BolphnreooB smoke had half choked him, and some 
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grains of nnbanit powder had flown into hie faoe, cannng 
a momentarj atittg; otberwise, he vas nnliart. The 
pistol was of German manufactare, and threw high, 
having been made (aa might have been expected) to sell, 
and not to shoot with. 

He gave her no time to attempt a eecond shot. In an 
inetaot he was on the bank, having sent his rod qnivering 
on to the turf beside him. 

He grasped her wrist, but not too fiercely, for ©Ten 
then he remembered his manners, and the vriet was very 
small and shapely. 

She made no attempt to reeist, and relinqnished her 
hold on the weapon as he firmly took it. Suddenly he 
felt the life go from her hand, and vrae jnat in time to 
catch her as she fell, nnconsciouB and helplese, forward 
into hia arma. It took him a miHnent to retdize what had 
happened ; then he laid her gently on the slope of the 
bank, and tnrned to get some water, which ^me&t he 
snppoeed to be necessary nnder the oircnmstanoes. 

Across the stream Adonia, with all hia sportive instinots 
aroused by the aound of a firearm, wae hunting e^erly, 
with ears erect ~and officious tail, for the slaughtered 
game. 

" Adonis," said Winyard, with comic vexation, "jon're 
an idiot ! " 

A man is not seen to advantage when adminiatering aid 
to an unconscious wontan. He is apt to be <damsy and 
ridicnloualy awkward, feeling all the while that this is no 
fit occupation for him, that be is meddling with a delicate 
machine of which the sensitive workmanship and motive- 
spriugs are to him a profound mystery. He is oppressed 
with the notion that another woman would instantt; 
pat mattera right by tiis simple means of anboeJcing 
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aomsthing, or the performance of some BimUar trivial 
office of vhioli he koows absolutely nothing, and vonld 
rather not attempt in view of returning oonscioiiBnesB. 
With a BofleTer of hig own eex It is a different matter; 
and from the time of the good Samaritan down to these 
unbalance days, a man minietering to a man has always 
been an edifying and wholesome pictnre. 

However, it was Winyard Mistley's custom to make the 
best of moat thia^ There was within him that tme 
British conceit which prides itself upon being equal to 
every emergency, provided it be human, and the canse 
more or less a rigbteons one. Therefore he filled his cap 
with the cool water that flowed from the northern hills, 
and set abont to vanqniab this unknown foe. 

Now, it happened that sunstroke was a vieltation with 
wbioh he was more or less familiar, having had experi- 
ence of it on several oooasions; moreover, he was a great 
partaker in a certain insular love of cold water applied 
outwardly, and it appeared to him that he might do 
worse than treat this fair patient as he had treated many 
(less attractive) entering from sunstroke. 

Carefully holding his cap by the rim, he suddenly 
tipped it over, and cast upon the girl's lifeless face a cold 
shock of water, which immediately trickled down her 
graceful neck in a moat uncomfortable manner. But 
what man, nnder the circumstances, could have been ex- 
pected to think of that? This vigorous treatment met 
with its due reward, for Marie Bakovitch promptly opened 
her eyes, just in time to save herself the infiiotion of a 
second capful. 

"Where am I?" she inquired in French, that being 
the tongue in which she prayed and thought, having 
spoken it before any other. 
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Winyard was never averee to satiafying harmless cari- 
osity; bnt to answer this qaestion ^as a matter of some 
length, so he ignored it, and said in the same language: 
" Not yoa are all right again, is it not ao ? Come, let ne 
ait on that great stone. There you will get the breeze." 

He slid an arm nnder the light form of his would-be 
mnrderesa, and gently supported her toward the rock 
indicated. She allowed herself to be placed thereon in 
dazed silence, and then slowly raised one hand to the 
bosom of her dress. 

"I am afraid yon are rather damp," said Winyard 
apologetically, but with a cheerfulness of manner which 
seemed to indicate that all had occurred for the best. 
Then, being a gentleman, and perhaps a little soft- 
hearted, he turned away, basying himself with the top 
of his flask. This gave the girl time to rearrange the 
soft masses of hair which had become a little loosened, 
and to give one or two little cunning touches to her 
apparel, which a woman with only half her senses will 
still do. 

" Here," he said, holding forth the cup of his flask, 
"take a little drink of that." 

Obediently she took the metal cup and drank. If only 
Ivan Meyer could have seen how Winyard commanded 
and Marie obeyed, he might have learned therefrom an 
invaluable lesson, for the girl was of those who need to 
be domineered over, and are happiest in obedience. 
What Ivan Meyer the thoughtful failed to perceive in 
length and fulness of years, Winyard Mistley the super- 
flcial saw in exactly two minutes, and knew how to profit 
from it. The cordial appeared to revive her; a reawak- 
ening of life dawned in her eyes, and a faint pink, like 
the sunny side of a peach, rose to her cheeks. 
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"Did I faintt" she asked, without looking np; in- 
deed, ber eyes were fixed oti the cup she still held, the 
contents of which were evidently not to her taste. 

" Yes; bnt you are all right again now," was the oheer- 
fnl and inspiriting reply. 

Then she looked up, and appeared to recognize him 
for the first time, for she started back, exclaiming, " Oh 
— oh-h-h! " and coTered her face with her hands, as if 
in horror of a recollection just rising in her braiK. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

WnTTABD M18TLET watched her in silence. He al- 
most expected Eome hysterical display, or perhaps a 
Tain onslaught upon himaelf. The color slowly left 
ber face, and her level red lips were pressed together 
painfnlly. 

" Now, do not go and upset yourself I " he said master- 
fnlly, as he picked up the cup she had cast from her. 
" Let na be business-like and quiet. Do you feel better 
now ? Is there anything I can do for yon ? " 

She looked up at him in vague amazement. Then, 
pressing back her hair with both hands, she said : 

"I cannot understand you Englishmen ... do you 
know who I am?" 

"Oh yes, mademoiselle," he replied; "I know who 
yon are." 

He stooped and picked up the revolver which bad so 
lately been pointed at him, and Marie Bakovitch watched 
in silence while he dexterously removed the five remain- 
ing cartridges and threw them into the stream, much to 
the astonishment of Adonis. Then be politely banded 
her the firearm. 

" I have a favor to ask of yon, mademoiselle," he said, 
" and then, if you feel restored, I will leave you." 

" Of me ? " The poor girl was piteously pale, but 
showed no sign of womanly tearf nlness or emotion. 
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"YeB," he replied, stepping nearer. "Will you tell 
me whether yon were Bent by your GoTemment or not?" 

"I was not." 

"And yet," Baid Mistley, watching her face closely, 
" your Government knew of your purpose. They placed 
every facility in your reach; they encourap;ed you as 
much as they (2ar«ff. ..." 

She winced as he empbaeized the last word. She sat 
twining and intertwining her ungloved fingers, but never 
spoke. 

"They," he continued bitterly, "found themeelvea 
outwitted by simple straightforwardneaB, which, because 
it was not their mode of acting, was not expected by 
them. What they failed to do by telling lies, breaking 
treatira, and ignoring the commonest points of honor, 
they attempted to accomplish by foul means, catling in 
the aid of a woman ... of a ladi/, mademoiselle, whose 
hands should never have been soileil by such dirty work. 
I shall never cease to regret that this has occurred, and 
I need hardly tell you that the matter will rest between 
ourselves, with the exception of Colonel Wright, who 
must be informed of it, not as a personal matter, but as 
a question of policy. To yourself personally I bear not 
the slightest malice; but oblige me by telling the man 
who signed your passport, who gave orders to the spy 
Marloff to watch me and report to yon, who, in fact, did 
his best to make you a murderess — tell him that from 
henceforth I work no longer from a sense of duty to my 
country, but from feelings of the fiercest hatred toward 
himself and hi% despicable agents. All I you need not look 
frightened. In England we say what we mean, aud are 
not afraid of treacherous ears being ever on the qui vive 
to report everyoompromising word uttered in confidence.*' 
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He was roneed at laet, and tbe gray eyes, hitherto bo 
oalca and reBlfnl, flaabed as oaly gray eyes can. 

The girl rose .ind faced him bravely; alHiough of a 
siogularly fSirih aad nervous temperament, she felt at 
that moment no bodily fear. 

"Itii for my country that I strive, and not for any 
miin," she said, in a low, concentrated tone which was 
wonderfully musical. " /, too, am a patriot; /, too, love 
my home, and count ihj life as nothing beside my coun- 
tiy'e good. You have power, and you are a man whose 
words are listened to; bat for me it is a difierent matter. 
I am powerless, and can never hope to raise myself to a 
position of power. My life is of no valae to Russia; but 
by losing it I could make it of value, if, by that sacrifice, 
I could remove from her path an enemy as implacable, as 
influential, as yourself." 

It is painful to have to record the fact that Winyard 
Mistley shrugged his shoulders at these words. Such 
patriotism as shows itself In the farming of societies and 
making of fiery speeches was particularly distasteful to 
him. Indeed, it was by his extreme reticence that he 
made his mark in the diplomatic world. He had 
shrewdly suspected that Marie Bakovitch was the victim 
of nnscrupalons men, who, possessing a certain gift of 
hysteric oratory, urged on others to deeds of violence, ■ 
while religiously avoiding all danger to their own per- 
sons. This suspicion he now fonnd confirmed by the 
girl's speech. 

Perceiving that Winyard Mistley had no intention of 
being dragged into an argument, and was indeed prepar- 
ing to leave her, Marie suddenly changed her manner. 

"I, too, have a favor to ask of yon," she almost 

pleaded, "I am in your power, wholly and inevitably; 
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but aa an English gentleman I beg of yon to keep . . . 
this matter ... a profound secret from iTan Meyer. 
I am strong again now ... I will gol " 

With a grave inclination of the head, she passed him, 
stepping firmly on the dry turf. He watched her as she 
made her way along the edge of the stream by the little 
liath that led to Walso. Adonis having gravely nnder- 
takeu a searoh on bis own account for the five cartridges 
thrown into the river, now returned nnsaccessfui, and 
took his stand by his master's side, with sturdy legs set 
well apart for greater convenience of the draining water. 
He alao watched the maiden depart, turning occasional 
glances toward bis master's face with a brisk and ques- 
tioning movement, as if to ask what this was all abont. 

Winyard was in the habit of taking life cheerfully, 
seeking out the sunny side of every cloud, but now he 
was exceptionally grave. It was characteristic of his 
somewhat reckless ancestors that be gave no thought to 
the danger he had just passed through. 

"Poor girll" he muttered; "she is desperately in 
earnest, and consequently she is miserable! " 

Then he suddenly stooped to pick up his rod. 

"Adonis," he said; "Adonia — I wonder who Ivan 
Meyer can be. He does not know that she was waiting 
here for me to-day. There is more in that than meets 
the eyel " 

Adonis placed bis head slightly on one side) at the 
same time elevating one ear, a habit he bad when puzzled. 
He also bad bis thoughts upon all this, but, alasl be 
could not speak them. 

When Winyard reached Broombaugb with rather a 
poor basket of fish npon bis back, he was told that Col- 
onel Wright had also returned, and was changing hie fieh- 
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ing-clothes. When be came down-staire & few miantet 
later, tie fonnd his chief waitiog for. him at the door of a 
little smoking-room which wob specially set apart for the 
gentlemen. 

The old fellow looked grave, and, ignoring Winyard's 
inquiry as to what eport he had had, he motioned him to 
enter the room, and followed closely. Then the Colonel 
closed the door, and held oat a telegram. 

Winyard took the pink paper, and read alond; 

" Would tuggest Misthy engaging a vaUt whom lean 
recommend. Marie Bakovitch ia in England." 

The meBB&ge bore only the initials " M. L.," and had 
been despatched from the Weetminster Branch Poet-offlce. 
Winyard read it over once tor bis own edi&oation, and 
turned toward hie ohief with a smile. The Oolonel was 
standing with his broad shonlders against the mantel- 
piece, bis eyes fixed on the carpet. His hands were 
thrust deeply into his jacket-pookets, and he mored rest- 
lessly from one foot to the other. 

" Aa nsiial," said Miatley, atill smiling, as he took a 
seat on the edge of the table, and carefnlly tore the 
telegram into small pieces. " As nsnal with news from 
headqnarters — this comes jast too lat«." 

" How ? " asked the Oolonel, looking np rapidly. 

" I had the pleasure of meeting Miss Marie Bakovitch 
this morning." 

" Yon — here?" 

" Yes. She had a cock-shot at me with a very nice 
little revolver at a distance of abont fiye yards, and missed 
me I" 

"Whew — w — wl" remarked the Oolonel. Worda 
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oBnail; failed him at a critiosl janotttrd. Mistley 
laughed as he dropped the remalus of the telegram into 
the waste-paper basket — his usual laugh, which had little 
hilarity in it, aerring, neverthelese, very well as a etop- 

gap- 

" She wae in the train by which we came. I rememberj 
seeing her at £ing'B Cross. No doubt she is staying at 
Walso. Privately, I think she is a little vague in the 
upper regions; she did not appear to know exactly 
what she was abont, and — and it was — desperately poor 



The Oolonel tugged pensively at his gray muBtache, 
while his kindly eyes rested with an expression of wonder 
on hia companion's face. 

"Now that I come to think of it," he said slowly, 
" when I drove your mother and Mrs. Wright into Walso 
the other day I saw a foreign-looking girl accompanied 
by a tall, fair fellow, who looked like a Scandinavian. 
The ladies were in a shop, and I was waiting outside." 

" The foreign-looking girl was Marie Bakovitch," said 
Winyard, partly to himself. He was slowly stroking 
Adonis with a soft pressure of hia slim brown hand on 
the shaggy head. "If," he continned, after a long 
pause— "if it had only been a man, the whole affair 
wonld have been intensely funny; but, somehow, since 
I have seen the girl, the humor of the thing has van- 
iflhed." 

Lena and Oharlie, passing the open window at that 
moment, heard Winyard's remark. There was no mis- 
taking the neat enunciation, no misconception of the 
meaning; and as they passed on, each wondered a little 
over those words caught on the wing. 

Presently the Colonel walked to the window, still pon- 
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dering over the event juet related to him. Then, with- 
ont looking round, he asked: 

" Will you have this valet ? " 

" No, thaak yoal I do not believe in that Bystem, for 
one reason; and I require no one to protect me from a 
girl, for anotherl" 

Then the Golonel turned sharply ronnd, and faced his 
companion. 

" Who Tvaa the man I saw with her?" 

" I was just wondering," replied Winyard adroitly. 

After a short pause the Colonel spoke again. 

" I think. Win, you are a little too raah — too indiffer- 
ent te life; either the indifference is coonterfeit, or there 
IB something radically wrong." 

"Let us say," replied Winyard imperturbably, smil- 
ing, " that it is conntorfeit — at all events, there is noth- 
ing radically wrong. But that has not much to do with 
the question. If this girl is going to be a naiaance, she 
must be made to go; and, above all, the ladies must not 
get wind of the affair. There is no reason why they 
should, I think." 

" Suppose I go and see the girl — she must be made to 
leave at once I " 

"I think," replied Winyard, "it would be as well to 
give her one or two days' grace — say till Tuesday. There 
Is not the slightest fear of her making herself obnoxious 
in the meantime; and if she is' not away by then, we 
,can put on the screw. Somehow, I tliink she will not 
be heard of again; her patriotiem has been satisfied by 
the mere smell of powder, like a French journalist's 
honor. She was desperately frightened, I think, and 
very much relieved when she found she had made a bad 
shot." 
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"■Vfell, then," said the Colonel, with some determlDa- 
tioB, " you do not go oat of my sight till Taesday! " 

Mistley laughed — a boyish laugh, all glittering with 
lightnesa of heart — and made a movement toward the 
door, for he heard a sweet, clear voioe trilling a very 
well-known air about the house. But Colonel Wright 
did not rwpond to the movement. He stood et the win- 
dow, still tugging at hia gray mustache — utiU contem- 
plating the carpet. 

"I often wander," he said at length, with a qaick 
upward glance toward hia young companion — "I often 
wonder why this girl ignores mo, and directs all her mad 
hatred against you. If the matter is, as she and her pre- 
cious companions state, merely a political question, it 
appears to me that my name, and not yonrs, should be 
on their list of persons considered dangerous' and likely 
to be harmful to Kussia." 

Winyard Mistley made no reply. He stooped to caress 
Adonis, who was sleeping on a low chair, and the expres- 
sion of his face was a masterpiece of innocence and utter 
emptiness. 

"I think," continued the Colonel, who felt he was 
gaining ground, and therefore grew holder, while his 
kindly eyes acquired a new keenness — "I think ... I 
will go and see . . . Marie Bakovitch." 

"Nol" exclaimed Winyard incautiously; "yon must 
not do thatl" 

Then there followed rather an awkward silence between 
these two men who knew each other so well. The 
yonnger bnsied hiraself with Adonis, while the Colonel 
looked on with a strange misty look about the eyes. 

"Yon must think me a great duffer, my, boyl" he 
said at lengthy a little grimly. 
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Winyard shook liis head, but did not look up, 

"I am afraid," continued the old soldier, "that I 
must be one, or I Bhould have suspected it before. Now 
— when it might have been . . . too late, I see it all. 
That firat letter from the Society of Patriots . . ." 

"Lunatics," suggested Winyard, with rather a lame 
little laugh. 

"No, let us call them Patriots, for some of them, at 
least, are eincere. - Their first letter threatened ub both. 
You answered it, and, contrary to your custom, you for- 
got to keep a copy of what you wrote. Since then there 
has been no question of me, but only of you. Oh, what 
a fool I was not to have thought of it beforel " 

Ab usual, Winyard laughed, but the Colonel held to 
his point. 

" Wiuj my boy," said the old fellow slowly, " during 
the last two years we have been very good friends, and 
that under exceptionally trying circumBtances. We have 
gone through a good deal together, and we have shared 
everything; I think it would have been right and fair 
... in fact, yon must see for yourself that I have a 
claim to Bhare this additional danger with you as we 
shared the others." 

Winyard was very much occupied with the buckle of 
I Adonis's collar, and did not look up at once. Then he 
looked toward the door, and said: 
' "LiatenI " 

Adonis, who knew the meaning of the word, instantly 
cocked his left ear and obeyed. Slowly he wagged his 
tail with little awkward jerks from side to side, and 
looked round into his master's face aaif to say: "/know 
who that is! " 

Without, in the low-roofed hall, Charles Mietley waa 
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relating Bome incident; to Lena and her mother. It was 
evidently amueing, becauBO occasionally the somewhat 
monotonona rhythm of his deep voice (the softest in a 
drawing-room, and loudest in a gale) was broken by a 
laugh ; clear and merry irom Lena, or aoft and trne from 
Mrs. Wright. At last the tale came to an end, and the 
two voices were miogl^d in one hajipy burst of merri- 
ment. 

" No, Colonell " said Winyard, shaking hia bead very 
wisely. " I think you had no right whatever I " 

And, with a low laugh, he passed oat into the hall to 
join the laughers there. 
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CHAPTER ?V 

The little parisli church of Broom was remarkably full 
on the Sunday morning following these events. This 
fact was observed by the young vicar without surprise, 
and moreover without prejudice. 

The Eeverend Charles Eenforth wae a Christian who 
managed fairly well to hide the muscularity of his ideaa; 
but in the recesses of his charitable heart there lay a 
mighty worship for all atrong things. Under such head- 
ing he classed Charles Mistley, having contracted a great 
friendship with the yonug sailor during the short inter- 
vals of holiday spent by the latter at Broomhangh. Of 
Winyard he had not seen so much, but of his actual 
deeds knew more. Colonel Wright was a public man, 
and the yonng parson read the newspapers assiduously 
in his quiet little study, watching events at home and 
abroad, and learning of the deeds of Eaglishmeu who 
serve their country by wandering away from it. "It 
was uever our Government that made us a great nation. 
England was made by adventurers, not by its Govern- 
ment; and I believe it will ouly hold its place by adven- 
turers." These true words, written by the greatest 
adventurer of the nineteenth century, apply to such men 
as Colonel Wright and Winyard Mistley, of whom there 
are many in our very midst, unappreciated, unadmired, 
and cast into the shade by a low type of hero-worship, 
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wliioh takes for iU idols wordy politiciacs, mere ranters, 
wind-bags, and self-seeking humbugs, unworthy of the 
name of patriots. Such men, however, failed to impress 
the athletic young parson of Broom. His heart warmed 
toward a stronger type, and the hardy old Colonel was 
his ideal Englishman. 

The Beverend Charles Benforth was therefore by no 
means surprised when his little church filled with un- 
wonted faces and nnknown bonneta from Walso, and 
even beyond that ancient burgh. Nor did he take nuto 
hitnBelf any undue credit by attributiog this enlarged 
attendance to a laudable desire to hear him discourse 
upon the Scriptures. 

He shrewdly suspected that these strangers had come, 
not to worship by preference in his church, but to see 
the well-known Colonel Wright and bia distinguished 
young coadjutor; yet he thought no worse of them for 
that, and was honestly glad to see them all, remember- 
ing that a seed sown by the wind may well find a fruitful 
resting-place. 

During the progri^sB of the second lesson, wherein 
there were many short pauses, the vicar discovered a face 
among the congregation which, by reason of its untamil- 
iarity, called for further glances. It was that of a young 
man — a pale, intellectual face with a square jaw and 
closed lips, softened by a pair of wondrous blue eyes, 
wherein lay the shadow of anxiety or hopeless sorrow. 
The gentle despair of those eyes disturbed the reader, 
and awakened within bis honest breast that sympathetic 
yearning which the coldest of ns cannot but feel in the 
presence of one whom we know, or imagine, to be bear- 
iugthe weight of a genuine sorrow. 

Ivan Meyer had not come to church from mere ouri- 
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OBity, but with a set purpose. Marie BakoTitch had 
been more incomprehensible than ever during the last 
few days, and her patient lover waa slowly awakening to 
the fact that her mind was no longer reliable. Never- 
theless he hoped on; but to continue hoping and watch- 
ing in eilenoe and alone was a heavy task for one of his 
impulsive nature. He suddenly determined therefore to 
seek asslBtance, and this from Winyard Mistley himself. 
Something in his artistic soul, some strange love of a 
crude contrast, prompted him to do this; and so con- 
Tinced was he of the wisdom of his appeal, that he had 
come to Broom Church with a little note in his pocket to 
be passed into Winyard 'a hand. 

By chance the Colonel and his secretary were sitting 
nert to each other, forming, as they invariably did, a 
striklDg contrast The old soldier sat motionless, with 
his powerful gray head reclining against the panel of the 
black oak pew — a calm and thoughtful face, with eyee a 
little inclined to be dreamy at times, and vacant in their 
gaze; while Winyard, with his quick glance and erect 
head, was the very incarnation of energy and resource. 
Here was no dreaming, no absence of mind, but a cheer- 
ful readiness to face every emergency, and a merry sug- 
gestion for every difficulty. 

Aa the preacher preached, and looked over the heads 
of hie listeners, his eyes frequently rested on the two 
men; and every time they did so, he felt humbled. He 
could not help comparing and weighing in the balance 
of his mind the relative merits of words and deeds. His 
words, and the deeds of these two men. His own work, 
he was convinced, was the noblest that ia placed in the 
hands of man; but at times it appeared to him eesen- 
tially a work of words, and a young man at some period 
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or other ol hia existence is sure to conoeiYfl a raddeo 
hatred for the vanitj of irords. The neceasit; for action 
comes to us all at some momeDts, and thia nsaally liap- 
pens between the ages of twenty-five and thirty-five — 
after the growing and before the vegetating period; 
when the human plant has attained its full Height, but 
has jet to form ItB own wood from a green and pliant 
st^k, which, if slightly bent, will grow in orookednesa, 
hardening as its growth gains force. 

Ab the oongregation trooped down the narrow aisle, 
Winyard caught sight, for the third time in hie life, of 
Ivan Moyer; and in his eyes he saw the gleam of recog- 
nition which is BO difficult to conceal, and with it he 
thought he detected a peculiar pleading expression which 
he failed, at the time, to understand. 

Withont turning round to look, he felt that the tall 
foreigner was immediately behind him as he passed out 
of the low door, and it was characteristic of his readinesa 
of mind that he showed no surprise when a note was 
thrust rather clumsily into his hand. lie must have 
slipped it into his pocket with wonderful celerity, be- 
cause he was shaking hands the next instant with Miea 
Mabel Sandford, who appeared to be completely satisfied 
with the effect of her new summer costume. 

Her interest in the theatricals was rather too ostenta- 
tions; and Mrs. Wright, with a woman's qnick insight, 
saw, as she oame out of the porch, that she was display- 
ing her intimacy with the young diplomat for the sole 
benefit of her lady frienda. 

Mrs. Mistley had for some days been trying to secure a 
Ute-il'tete with her son, and with little difficulty she 
now succeeded in arranging that they left the church- 
yard together. For some moments the mother and son 
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walked side by side in silence, then Winyard glanced 
over hi8 Bboulder, and aaid : 

" The Colonel has been caught by Old Sandford, which 
means that he will not get away for at least a qnarter of 
an hoar." 

Mrs. Mietley smiled vaguely, but made no reply for 
some moments. 

" He told me yesterday," she said at length, " that if 
any farther mission were offered to him, he ahonld re- 
fuse. He says the work is too hard for a man of his 

"Yes ... I know. He has often said the BEune to 
me. . . . Perhaps it is better that he «Aou/(2 give it np, 
though of course that ie a mere excuse. He is as strong 
as ever, and as capable, but he has had a long life of wan- 
dering, and it has been weary work for Mrs. Wright . . . 
and Lena. He feels ihai, I know — he feels that Mrs. 
Wright's life has not been an easy one, though she is ao 
brave and cheery. She seems to have no relations — no 
siaters, I mean, or brothers — or even old friends." 

"Only Laurance Lowe!" aaid Mrs, Mistley, in alow 
voice full of gentle sympathy, 
, " I do not understand Laurance Lowe," aaid Winyard 
thoughtfully. 

"No . . . I think . . . very few people do 1 " 

They were now walking by the Broomwater, and the 
ripple of the stream as it danced and tumbled along filled 
in the intervals of the conversation, and led to long, 
thoughtful pauses. 

"Tell me, Win," said Mrs. Mistley at length, with a 
hesitating glance toward him. "What do you think of 
doing in the future ? " 

"I?" he began vaguely. "Oh, I told them at 
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" Yon hare no thought of settling down yet f " geotly 
and BO^eBtiTely. 

"Settling down?" 

"Yes; marrying and going into Parliament, and be- 
having generally as a well-off and somewhat ambitioiu 
young Englishman onght to do, according to precedent! " 

" I hare no respect for precedent, mother! " 

" Nor I. But why not give np wandering. Win, aiid 
go into Parliament ! " she asked softly. " A mao who 
has mastered a speciality, as yon have this Bnasian ques- 
tion, is certain to get on there." 

" But I have not mastered it yet." 

" Well — yon and the Colonel are the acknowledged 
authorities upon the matter. I do not see what more 
yon can require. Whether yon have mastered it or not, 
yon know more than any other man." 

" Yes, but it is like exploring a new country — there is 
no end to it. One must keep up to the times and be 
ever in the front, or it is nselesa competing. Once the 
ground has been travelled over by another man, the in- 
terest is lost. While I am here, the Bassians are not by 
any means idle; and if I started for Central Asia to-mor- 
row, I shonld find that things had moved onward since I 
was there before — onward for them, backward for us! " 

" Then you have not eltered your plans. You intend 
to continue being a wanderer on the face of the earth, 
a man whom the Cabinet keep in sight, as being reoklees 
enough aud clever enough to send on any wild-goose 
chase they may have in hand! " 

" Do they keep me in sight on that account, mother P " 

" I was told so by a Minister." 
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"I ftm giftd to hear it. A man may get Tery good 
sport after wild-geese, and who knows what may come of 
hli knowledge of tha country at some future dayl I tell 
yon, mother, this is an age of specialities — nnivorsality la 
at an end. My speciality is this Central Asian question. 
At any time, at any moment, wo may find ourselves upon 
the brink of the biggest flght the modern world has seen; 
then my time will come. Then the first words of the 
War Office will be: ' Send for Colonel Wright and Win- 
yard Mistley' — the one to plan, the other to execute. 
When that time comes, mother . . . nous verrons!'' 

'* In the meantime, it seems to me that yonr entire life 
ie being sacrificed to be in readiness for an event which 
may never occnv." 

"Ah! Of course it may not come in my time, but 
that is a chance I must be content to rnn." 

" There is a view of the question which you appear to 
have overlooked. Win," said Mrs. Mistley, with quiet 
firmness. 

"Yes?" 

" Suppose you wished to marry! " As the little lady 
uttered these words she suddenly raised her head, and 
looked keenly into her son's face. 

Beneath his mnstache, Winyard slowly drew in his lips 
as if to moisten them, though the air was cool enough. 

" As the tree stands, so must it falll " he said with a 
sudden laugh. 

" Which being translated means ? " 

" That no man who feels the restlesH spirit of the wan- 
derer within him has a right to aslc a girl to marry him." 

Ho looked down at her, and smiled calmly. 

" But the girl may be stronger than the spirit." 

"Temporarily?" 
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"No, permanently." 

"I doubt it," said Winyard. "Look at a case we 
have before ns now. Colonel Wright has never settled 
down." 

"Perhaps, Win, hie wife has never asked him to., 
Perhaps ahe has thought of hia career in life before licr 
own happinesa. Women have heen known to do thcit "^ 
before now," 

The practical joung man looked doubtful. 

"And do yon consider that her life has been a suc- 
cese?" he asked. 

" Moat certainly I do. And yon men may be thankful 
that women have the power of loving for love's sake; 
that absence makes but little difference with them. 
Especially you of the great army of wandering Engliah- 
men, who turn up in aU parts of the world with your 
brown faces and ready hands. You are all the same; 
the only soft part of yonr heart is reserved for the love 
of Nature; and unfortunately women love wanderers, 
and Boldiers and Bailors, more than other men." 

" Mother," said Winyard, with a cheery langh, "yon 
are getting sentimental, and that will never do. If yon 
infect me, I shall die off in a week. And as for talking 
in that insinuating manner ahont settling down, how 
ahont a certain elderly lady who is always flying about 
the world — Scotland, London, Paris, Rome, and even 
St. Petersburg — nursing the stricken, and consoling such 
as are love-sick or martyrs to indigestion P " 

" When you marry I will settle down in a cottage near 
at hand, take to needlework, and worry your wife. 
There is Lena coming alone; ran away and meet her 
while I go in and take off my bonnet," 

Thsy were now upon the ntone terrace, and Mrs. Mist- 
ISO 
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ley pointed down the valley as she walked toward the 
house. 

"I eipect," said Winyard partly to Mmself, "that 
Charlie has been caught by the Sandforde." 

At the head of the narrow steps which he had just 
ascended, he drew the note handed to him in chorch 
from his pocket. It was in French, one line in a fine 
clear handwriting: 

^^ Meet a friend to-night at the bottom of the imall 
steps. — /. M." 

"I. M.l" mused Winyard — "Iran Meyer; and he 
calk himself a friend. I am gradually getting into a 
fog with all these muddling conspirators," 

Then he thrust the note back into his pocket, and ran 
lightly down the steps to meet Lena. 

" You are polite! " was her greeting. 

"I am," he replied, bowing low. "I am nothing if 
not polite." 

" Then you are nothing," she answered sancily. 

" Thank you. I was afraid yon did not think much 
of me." 

" You have allowed me," she continued severely, " to 
walk home from church alone, and to carry this un- 



She held out for hie inepeotibn a tiny Prayer-book, 
of which the weight might safely be set down as three 
ounces. 

"Good gracious 1 " exclaimed Winyard, "you do not 

mean to say that you carried that all the way! " And lie 

gravely took the burden from her hands. " I thought 

Charlie was with you," he continued apologetically. 

IW 
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" No, Mr. Miatley, I was alone." 

" It shall Eot occur again. Miss Wright." 

"It is not polite to mimic people, Mr. Mistley," said 
Lena, looking straight in front of her. They were at 
the foot of the stone stairs cut ,in the vail, which were 
just broad euoDgh for two persons to pass. Then her 
whumop suddenly changed. 

" How very foolish we are ! " she exclaimed, langhiug. 
Just ae she spoke she slipped backward, and her laugh 
turned into a little cry of fright. 

Winyard, who was a step behind her, appeared almost 
to hare foreseen the mishap, for his arm was round her 
before it was possible to know whether she would have 
fallen or not. It was doubtless owing to the narrowness 
of the steps that he found it necessary to throw hie arm 
right round her, instead of contenting himself by sup- 
porting her with his hand. 

" Perhaps we are," he observed gravely, as she recov- 
ered herself quickly and passed on. 

" Perhaps we are what?" she asked, keeping her face 
studiously turned from him, and plucking little tufts of 
lichen from the wall as she passed. 

" Foolish! " 

"I am, at any rate," said Lena, with a little laugh. 
"I never do remember that silly step. The way it tilts 
forward when one stands on it is most alarming. Now, 
I am sure yon had forgotten it." 

" Excuse me, I remembered it." 

" And you did not warn me. Perhaps you wished me 
to tumble down to the bottom, and come to an untimely 
end in the depths of the Broomwater." 

Winyard did not answer at once; he appeared to be 
pondering over the words before he spoke Uiem. 
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" PerbapB," lie aaid in a voice bo low that Laiui ootild 

Bcarcely hear it — " perhaps I wished to have the pleaaire 
of saving yon from all that." 

TheD the iDgennons youth changed the conversation 
sliilfully, knowing that maidens are delicate in their 
anaceptibilities, and love little a joke that is pressed too 
far. That loose step, with its alarming weakness, was 
never again overlooked by Lena; and by some strange 
sinuosity of her maiden mind, abetted by her imagina- 
tive heart (an unfathomable shallow, all criaecross cur- 
rents), she came to loving it beyond its forty-seven mossy 
fellows. 

Even gray, dead stones can be endowed with individ- 
uality by the aesociations of a past that never oomea 
^ain. The power and memory of them He round us as 
we pass on through life, like landmarks left behind the 
westward-travelling wanderer, who, facing the gloriona 
uncertainty of sunset gold, turns back and looks on that 
which he will never see with quite the self-same eyea 
again. We think that our ancestral halls are dear to us 
by the power of their own individuality, but it is not 
really so. It is the magic touch of human sympathy, 
human love, and human interdependence that awakens 
the quick thrill of memory. All earthly things — and 
more particularly all human things — ^live by past associ- 
ation in the human heart. To this there is but one 
exception — the sea, which, like a wayward mistrees, 
demands a life's devotion, to be repaid by fiokleneaa and 
cruelty. She scorns all outward aid of human origin; 
but with simple blend of cloud, sunshine, and bine 
water, offers a variety of aspect unequtdled by wood aod 
mountain, 
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CHAPTER XVI 

Thb mooB had bra7ely taken tip her nightly taek of 
Bvmping clear the heavens. But there were some huge 
clouds that promieed to strain her cleansing powers to 
the utmost. The good folks walking home from church 
had clasped tight their woollen wraps as thej spoke oi 
eoming rgiu; but that was three good hours earlier in the 
sight, before the moon had risen and set to work with 
all the ardor of a new broom. Here and there in the 
clouded Tanlt little puffa of silvery white betrayed weak 
spote in the canopy of vapor; and through these the 
white BOavenger was boring assiduously, leaving no 
breach unattempted. In some places ehe had even 
broken through, and the stars twinkled faintly down 
toward the laboring earth. 

The cool night wind came smoothly over the bare hills, 
moaning through the stately fir-trees, while the smaller 
and more demonstrative undergrowth of beech and thorn 
rustled with the crispnese of approaching autumn already 
in their leaves. 

Far up on the hillside some fond ewe, whose maternal 
heart was not reconciled to the inevitable, bleated dis- 
mally; and after waiting vainly for an aneweriug cry, 
bleated again, and wandered on over the brow of the hilL 
The inevitable in her case was the progress of little woolly 
lags from awkwardness to sprightly gtunbcJlinjs, and 
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thence by natural aeqaence to the dread companionship 
of mint aance. 

Winyard Mistley sat on tke stone sill of hie bedroom 
■window, ten feet from the ground, with his legs dangling 
in the darkness, and listened absently to the distant lam- 
entation. It may be that he was picturing to himself 
the lonely mother's clumsy anxiety as she stumbled on, 
totally dJBregarding the inequalities in her own path, and 
gave forth that unheeded wail to the grim bills and 
tanghing stars. 

The ears of a man who has seen the darker side of 
human nature become very keen, with that blessed adap- 
tability which characterizes all our senses; and Winyard 
was waiting for the sound of a footfall or the crackle of a 
branch on the little path far down below the wall, know- 
ing that in the stillness of night he could not fail to 
hear it. 

The monotonous cr; of the sheep was not the only 
sound of woe in the air, for in the darkened room behind 
the solitary watcher the silence was every now and then 
broken by a little muffled whine. Adonis was allowed 
to sleep in his master's room, and he was now lamenting 
gently and continuously that it had been considered ex- 
pedient to attach him to the bed-poet on this occasion. 
Apart from the indignity of being held prisoner by such 
an extremely domestic device, be felt deeply that he had 
not been trusted to obey orders. But Winyard knew the 
dog*8 simple character too well. He knew well enough 
that while the command was still fresh in his mind, 
Adonis could be implicitly trueted to obey; but the most 
ardent watcher is open to a sudden attack of sleepiness, 
and the shortest nap inevitably drives an unsympathetic 
order from the canine memory. This result Winyard 
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Vifibed to avoid, as Adonis would undoabtedlj han 
nndertakeD a vigorous search for bis master, despite ench 
a trifliag obetaclo aa a ten-foot drop to tbe groand. 

The scene was so lovely, the thoasaod night-odore bo 
sweet, that the time slipped rapidly away, while the 
watcher almost forgot to note its passage. He bad been 
sitting there nearly half an hour, when at length he 
heard the rustle as if of someone moving through tbe 
underwood upon tbe slope down toward tbe stream. 
With a last whisper of admonition to Adonis, he placed 
his two bands on the window-sill and threw himself far 
ont into tbe darknesB. He lighted softly on tbe mossy 
turf, and crossed the lawn. 

His ejee were now accustomed to tbe darkness, and be 
could recognize the form of each stately tree, drawn in 
sharp black filigree gainst the gray sky. In tbe shadow 
of the wall at tbe foot of the long flight of steps be soon 
discovered a tall figure leaning against a tree, with tbe 
leisurely patience of one who knows that bis waiting is 
not vain. 

For a moment it struck Winyard tnat if this man had 
evil intentions, nothing would be easier than to shoot 
bim as he descended the stops with the moonlight 
shining full upon his face; but the thought was only 
fleeting, and untinged with any likelihood of turning to 
a fear. 

As the young Englishman approached, Ivan Meyer 
stepped forward, and, with an artist's ever-present love 
of harmless effect, raised bis bat as he said: 

" Monsieur Miatley ? " 

Winyard was one of those unfortunate people whose 
sense of humor is irrepressible — unfortunate, because it 
invariably strikes at tbe wrong moment, and because tbe 
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D of it makes one see deeper pathos in every-day 
life than ttioae whose Bmile is slower. The inoongrnity 
of the whole aSair suddenly forced itself into Winyard's 
thoughts, and he vaa thankful that hia face was in the 
shade as he raised his hat slowly and coldly, with a tmor 
knowledge of dramatic effect than Ivan Meyer posseBsed. 

" I am Winyard Mistley," he explained. " It is, per- ' 
haps, my elder hrother with whom monsieur wishes to 
converse." 

It may have been that Meyer thought he detected a 
slight shade of irony in the formality of this reply, for 
he instantly dropped the ceremonious mode of address in 
the third person. 

" No, monsieur, it is yourself whom I seek," he said, 
with a nervous hesitatioa which did not fail to raise him 
considerably in his companion's estimation. " You will 
pardon my indiaoretion, but I waa hard pressed before I 
sought assistance— yon can believe that f " 

With characteriatic foresight the young Englishman 
began to wonder how much money he had about his per- 
son, as he bowed in acqnieacence. 

Instantly Ivan Meyer saw that his words had been mis- 
conatrned, and hastened to explain. 

"I am here," he said, in a tone showing more self- 
assertion, " to ask A strange favor t " 

" I will endeavor to aasist you — Monsieur . . . ? " 

" Meyer — Ivan Meyer. I am a Russian by nationality;^ 
a Swede by rights, for I am a native of the Baltic Prov-, 
inces." 

Again Winyard bowed, and waited with the same un- 
sympathetic silence for further information, 

" You know the name of Marie Bakovitch, monsieur ? " 

"I do." 
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" She ia at preaont in Walso, near to here." 

" Do yon come to me on the part of mademolBelle P " 
asked the Englishman Bomewhat coldly. 

" No; I come on myown account." 

"Indeed!" Winyard 'moved reetleaely from one foot 
to the other, and by casting glances up at the clouds, 
down toward his own boots, and indiscriminately around, 
indicated gently that he was not desiroas of prolonging 
an interview with this mysterious youth. 

Suddenly Ivan Meyer took courage, and stepping closer 
to hia companion, he said passionately: 

" I come to you because you have ruined my life. I 
am the lover of Marie Bakovitch. Her love (or me, or 
the prospect of winning it, was the one bright spot in 
my existence, which has been as dark as that of every 
young Buseian. For her I worked night and day, in the 
hopes of one day becoming a great artist; for her sake I 
woold willingly have thrown my life away. But for her 
sweet influence I would have become a Terrorist, fighting 
a glorious battle by means so foul that God can only 
frown npon the righteous aide and uphold the tyrant. 
For her sake I forgave my father's exile, my mother's 
death, my own miserable childhood; and, just at the 
moment when happiness seemed within my reach — when 
I felt sure of winning Marie's love, you rose upon the 
bright horizon of my Joy — and now . . . now you are 
driving her mad. I should have hated you; at one time 
I thought I did, but now I know that it is not you but 
your power that I hate. I have known of Mario's proj- 
ect for a year, and have ever since striven to make her 
give it np. It is not for yonr sake that I have done this, 
but for hers — nevertheless, I have some claim upon you. 
Surely I am justified in calling upon you now, jn the 
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name of the Blewed Virgin, to obey mo— to come, now, 
witli me to Marie Bakovitch! " 

"Bat," said Winyard, with true British calmneae, 
irhich appeared almoal cruel in its striking contrast to 
Meyer's excitement — " but what good can I do ? " 

"I do not know — we are in the bands of Providence; 
bnt she is forever asking for you," replied the Bnssian 
defiantly. 

"Yor met" 

" Yes; in her moments of calmness the name of Mist- 
ley ie ever on her lips, and when she becomes excited ehe 
attempts to come out to seek yon. I have locked her in 
our little aitting-room, promieing to come and find yon. 
Sometimes I think she is mad, monsienr, and at other 
moments I think I am so myself. Will you come ? I 
have provided for everything. Marie is calmer to-night, 
but she never sleeps now. Mrs, Armstrong, our land- 
lady, has her room in an outbuilding — all W^so is asleep; 
it ia safe ! " 

Still Winyard hesitated; Ivan Meyer evidently did not 
know of the meeting by the stream, he reflected; and 
the sight of the man she had attempted to murder might 
have a terrible effect upon the girl. 

"Is it . . . possible . . . that you think this a 
trap r " asked Meyer slowly. 

That decided the young Englishman. 

" I will go with you," he said simply. " The thought 
you BUggeat never entered my head." 

" Thank you, monsieur. The way is not long if we 
go by the fielda. The path ia too narrow for us to walk 
together — shall I lead the way ? " 

" I think I know this path better than you; I will go 
flrat" 
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"I thonglit " beg&n Meyer, snd then enddeulj 

checked himBelf . 

Winyard tnrned, and in the moonlight the two yonug 
men looked into each other's eyes for a moment iu 
silence. The Englishman vae smiling, bat Lis com- 
panion was grave. 

" You thought? " said the former interrogatively. 

"I thought that you might consider yonrself at an 
nndeeirable disadvantage." 

With a shrug of the shoulders and a short laugh, Win- 
yard tnrned f^Q and led the way. At the first tiiey 
vrere silent, but later, vrben they were able to walk aide 
by side, they talked — or, to be more correct, Meyer talked 
while his companion listened. Thus they made their 
way across the dewy fields together — the artist and the 
diplomat, one whose feelings are his greatest aid ^i^d 
virtue, while to the other such comntodities must neces- 
sarily he a drag and hindrance. The impetuous for- 
eigner, transparent as the day in his unreserved sorrow, 
and the cool Englishman, with his ready smile, as im- 
penetrable aa the ripple on the surface of a mountain 
lake, which hides the depth and dissembles unsuspected 
recesses beneath the glance of eaperficial merriment. 

The young Bussian made no pretence of talking on 
general topics. Marie Bakovitch was the one interest of 
his life, and of her he spoke with that naive enthusiasm 
which is less apt to make us smile when it is expressed in 
French. To Winyard, howeVer, these raptures had a 
peculiar interest, and he was far from laughing at them. 
Gradually he learnt the true character of the girl who 
had devoted a year of her life to the quest of his, and the 
more he learnt the more he wondered. It is difficult for 
a strong man, whose control over his mind and heart is 
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almost as great aa that exercised over the more mechani- 
cal portions of hia body, to underBtand the chftraoter oJ 
a girl, paasiouate yet weak, firm aad yet febrile, like 
Marie. Still more difficult is it for him to sympathise 
with euch a character. lu his eyes the passioD has uo 
grandeur — it is mere weaknesa; the firmnesa is nooght 
else than unreasoning obstinacy. As Meyer talked on, 
"Winyard was half asliamed to find that he could only 
despise Marie and pity her lover. It is not a pleasant 
sensation for a young man to feel that he despises a girl, 
especially if she be young and beautiful, as this strange 
maiden undoubtedly was. The thought jars against hia 
sense of chivalry, and seems almost a sacrilege; it upsets, 
once and for all, one of youth's most precioua illusions. 

With a mao's impartiality (for no woman ever yet 
placed both aides of a question on an even footing — thank 
goodness!), "Witiyard combined the happy possession of 
an intuition delicate and sensitive aa that of a woman. 
It is by aid of this mental sensitiveness that women gain 
in a abort eouvereation, or even a momentary glance, an 
impression which was never conveyed by words or passed 
from eyes to eyes. It comes — and there, long after the 
remembrance of the accompanying incidents has passed 
away, it is found like the precious deposit at the bottom 
of a goid-digger'a pan. 

J Upon Winyard's mind this midnight conversation — 
the only one he ever had with Ivan Meyer— left a distinct 
impression, without, however, any reasoning to bear it 
up. Ko doubt the more delicate machinery of a woman's 
mind would have turned out neater handiwork; but such 
as it was, the impresaion waa there : and ever afterward he 
knew and fslt that Marie had never loved Ivan Meyer, and 
that therein lay the explanation of her strange ooadoct. 
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The Btreeta of Walso were dCBcrted frhen the two men 
entered the little town. The moon, now rapidly clearing 
tlie heavens of a few fleecy cloade that still remained, 
shone placidly down upon the gray-stone honses with 
their red-tile roofs. No window was lighted up, and the 
clean white blinds gave back the soft moonlight, and 
Beemed to apeak of healthy, quiet slumber, the reward of 
a hard day's toil. 

Heyer opened noiselessly the door of Mrs. Armstrong's 
cottf^e. 

" I covered the windows," he said in a whisper, "from 
inside, so that one cannot see the light of the lamp." 

Winyard followed his guide into the dark passage, clos- 
ing the door behind him. A moment later hia companion 
pushed open that of the tiny parlor, and a stream of light 
poured out on to the plain wall and oilcloth -covered floor. 

"Come, monsieur," he said, after glancing into the 
lighted room; and as Winyard obeyed he mechanically 
and critically noted the hideous pattern of the oilcloth 
upon the floor. 

Marie was seated near the table, with both arms rest- 
ing upon its dull red cover. The soft lamp-light gleamed 
upon her flaxen hair, and defined her white profile 
against the dark wall beyond. She turned her eyes 
wearily toward the door as the two men entered, but 
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there was no light of recognition in her face. It was at 
that moment that Winyard vas strack for the first time 
by the wonder of her great beauty. He had never before 
Been her withont her hat, and in the soft light her lovely 
supple hair had a gleam of gold upon it, borrowed from 
' the lamp's rays. Her light Woe eyes looked darker by 
I tha same reason, and from the red tablecloth there arose 
a pink glow which cast over her pallid face a rosy hue of 
life. But it was a soulless life, and the young English- 
man winced as he met those vacant, pleading eyes. 

Meyer motioned him to stand aside in a comer near 
the " ikon," where the tiny oU-lamp flickered little ruby 
shafts of light across the holy pictnre. Then he ap- 
proached her and said : 

" Marie, I have brought him." 

The girl took not the slightest notice; indeed, she did 
not appear to hear hia voice, bnt sat gazing dreamily at 
her own hands lying idly on the table before her. And 
now the patient lover went to her side, and hud his hand 
upon her lifeless wrist. 

" Marie t " he whispered, speaking Busaiai) for the first 
time in Mistley's presence. "My little Marie! I am 
Ivan — do you not know me f " 

She slowly raised her eyes from the contemplation of 
her own hands, and fixed them searchingly on his face. 

"Ivan!" she said at length, in a sweet deep voice. 
" You have come already! Are they waiting to take me 
away?" 

" Who, my Marie ? " 

" The soldiers, for I have killed him — I have killed 
himt " Her voice died away to a whisper. 

" No, you have not killed him, Marie. He is here 1 " 
said Meyer, speaking slowly, as one speaks to a child. 
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" Who ia here?" 

""Wiiiysrd Mistley — he hae come at yonr own re- 
quest! " 

"ISo, Ivan; no! I &hot him at the stream. I killed 
him. I shall Bever see him again, for he ia dead. I 
told him to atop, but he came nearer; he never took hie 
ejes off mine—he never hesitated; and as he came — as 
he looked at me — I thongbt it was the other. He looked 
BO brave and calm, but . . . hat the other is bigger . . . 
bigger and braver! " 

When Winyard was excited, or at moments vhen his 
nerves were on tension, awaiting the time for action, he 
had a peculiar habit of drawing in his lips, first the lower 
and then the upper, as if they were parched and needed 
moisture. This action made his square jaw look sqaarer, 
and by sympathy his gray eyes grew dogged and dark 
beneath the motionless laahes. 

All this time he had been standing in the darker comer 
of the little room, with keen observant eyes upon the 
lovers. One brown hand was religionsly executing Mr. 
Czemy's No. I. five-finger exercise on the top of an old 
three-cornered oak cupboard; and his lips were slowly 
moistening each other. Perfectly calm and collected, 
watchful, alert, and keen, he waited his time. At last 
he stepped forward, and with a little sign to Meyer to let 
him speak, he said: 

"No, Mademoiselle Bakovitch; yon are entirely mis- 
taken. You did not ahoot me." 

The girl looked np at him with eyes vague at first and 
wondering; but graduidly the rays of a reasoning soul 
shone through them, and with a motion of her hand 
toward the soft hair over her temple, she spoke; 

"You— here," she said; "youl Why have yoo 
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come? Where ia the other? He doea not oome. I 
want him; not you." 

She rose from her aeat, and -wandered vaguely up and 
down, glancing at the two men from time to time tur- 
tiveiy, with troubled, distruatful eyes. It seemed as if 
reason had completely forsaken her brain, for she mur- 
mured incoherently iu a strange medley of languages. 
After a few moments she suddenly recovered her senses, 
and appeared to reooguize the two men again. It was a 
terrible sight, and even Winyard Mistley looked pale and 
bewildered, while his companion watched Marie with the 
dull calmnesa of despair. 

With a gesture, which was almost a command, be bade 
her resume her aeat, and then in a masterful tone he 
spoke: 

"Mademoiselle," he »aid, "I must ask yon to leave 
England at once. You will return home, and immedi- 
ately aend in your resignation to the Society of Patriots 
on account of your approaching marriage with Monsienr 
Meyer, which will disqualify you as a member. Have I 
your promise that you will leave here — if not to-morrow 
— aa soon as possible ? I ask this of you, though it is in 
my power to command. And now I beg of you, for the 
sake of Ivan Meyer, for the sake of all you love on earth, 
to give up forever your connection with any political 
society. Politics are not for women; it is a man's work 
— leave it to men- Every woman who has meddled with 
them has brought misery to herself and sorrow to those 
who loved her." 

The girl slowly raised her eyes to his, and watohed his 
earnest face as he spoke. There must have been some- 
thing strange in her gaze, for the young fellow winced 
beneath it It bad never bsen his lot to look on genuine. 
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hopelese miaery before; but bo inatinotivelj reoogaized 
■what he eaw io those sad btae eyes, 

"J will go," said Marie softly. 

Then Winyard mechanically moved toward the door. 
."With a silent incUaation of the head he left them. 
Meyer alone returned the salutation, bat did not Btir 
from hia position near to Marie Bakovitch. 

With deliberate oare aud noiselesBnesa the yonng Eng- 
lishman paesed out into the passage, and raised the latch 
of the outer door. The little street lay silently in the 
white moonlight, which touched the old houses and 
moBB-grown tiles with a fairy-like glint. As he paused 
on the threshold he heard a quick footstep behind him, 
and Ivan Meyer stood at hia side. 

"Yon see," he whispered, "she is going madl " 

In all and through all Winyard Miatley was eminently 
practical. 

"Are yon quite alone?" he asked. "Have you no 
friends in England? Has she no maid, even, with 
her?" 

"Yes; she has a maid who is now sleeping in her 
room. She is young, but intelligent." 

" You must rouse her. Let her persuade mademoiselle 
to go to bed, and she must remain by her aide to-night. 
Iq the morning, if mademoiselle is better, you must get 
her away from here at once. If ... if she is worse, 
send to me, and my mother will come to her ... a 
woman will know beat what is to be done. I cannot 
understand . . . anything; but I am convinced that 
mademoiselle is not going mad; it is only temporary. 
I think it must be what is called hysteria. Have you no 
friends in England ? " 

" We have but one — a Monsieur Jacobi, of London.'* 
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"Honuenr Jaoobi, of London . . . who ib he?" 
asked Winyard. 

"I know him very slightly; but be has been kind to 
Mitrie. He is a muBician, and . . . and is connected 
with some society to which Marie helonga." 

"Winyard shook his head. " He is no good, then," he 
said. " Ton mnst go to your Consul, that is all. 11 1 
do not hear from you by eleven to-morrow morning, I 
will know that you have left Walso; but if yon require 
assistance of any description, write to me or telegraph at 
once. Pat my mune in full — Winyard — W-i-n-y-a-r-d 
— ^in the address, so that no mistake can arise. Do not 
thank me, for I have done nothing yet. Good-night." 

And so they parted. With eTorythiog to make them 
bitter enemies, they had yet been friends. Their ac- 
quaintance had been of but a few hours' duration, for 
they never met again. To one it was a mere incident in 
a busy life, a few hours taken from the many; an un- 
avoidable divergence from the clearly -de fined path of his 
career, to aid a straggler on the mountain-aide. To the 
other, it was an event of some importance in an existence 
overshadowed by persistent ill-fortune. It was a ray of 
Ught upon the darkness, which only passed away and left 
the shadow deeper by comparison. 

Ivan Meyer re-entered the cottage, and closed the door. 
Marie was waiting for him in the little parlor. She was 
sitting by the table, and her attitude was characterized 
by a peculiar stillness which had no feeling of repose 
about it. He stood watching her for some moments with 
weary, yearning eyes and haggard face. 

"Marie," he said at length, in a voice that was no 
longer pleading as of old, "let us understand each 
other." 

1S6 ,^ . 
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" Yee, Ivan," ahe replied softly. " What do yoa not 
understand ?" 

He came nearer, and, leaning one hand upon the back 
of her chair, he bent over her. 

"Will you do what the Engliehman asks?" 

" Yes," she replied in a dull voice. 

" All ? " he asked with trembling lipa. 

" Yea, Ivan — all. We will go to America as yon de- 
sire. Oh, I am so tired — my head is throbbing! I will 
go to bed now. Good-night, Ivanl " 

She rose and extended her hand to him. In a won- 
dering manner he raised the delicate fingers to his lips 
— very tenderly, very lovingly — and held the door open 
while she passed out. 

Then he dropped into a chair, and sat staring stupidly 
at the paraffin lamp till the distant chime of two o'clock 
aroused him, and sent him mechanically to his room. 

Winyard Mistley walked slowly through the peaceful 
fields. He bad lighted a beloved brier-wood pipe, and in 
the calm air the transparent pafls of smoke rose with a 
pensive regularity. He noted the soft mist lying over 
the lowlands by the river; he followed the bold outline 
of the distant hills against the glowing heaven, wonder- 
ing at the lace-like fineness of the trees, each tiny branch 
at which stood in dark relief — and yet he was not think- 
ing of these darksome glories. The hurried scuttle of an 
occasional mouso in precipitous retreat disturbed him 
not, for he knew the night, and loved it with the love of 
an Oriental. 

A few hours before he had felt only an unchivalrouB 

contempt for Marie Bakovitch — the contempt of a utrong 

and steadfast mind for one weak and wavering — and now 

there was nought but pity in his heart. A change 
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brought ftbont bj one long glance of her monnifnl ejes, 
and he despised himself a little for this same GhriBtisn 
Treakneas — pity. 

"I know now," he said to himself beneath the still 
night sky — " I know now why women inyariably come to 
grief orer politics. It is because they cannot separate 
the two lives — the political life and that of a woman. 
There is something in thia beyond me altogether — some- 
thing that I cannot get at. Another fellow is mixed np 
in it, that is certain; but who he is, and what he is, and 
where he cornea in, goodness knowel The 'other,' she 
calls him, and somehow it Bonnds like Charlie, which is 
of course ridiculous . . . unless ... by George! . . . 
unless she has mistaken him for me, and he has been 
playing the same trick on me as I have been playing on 
the Colonel. But all that is practically impossible. 
There was something about the expresaion of her face 
that I cannot understand . . . perhaps some day I will." 

His thoughts then drifted on in other ohannels, and 
he increased hie pace. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

Monday evening had been fixed for the firat reheareal 
of the great dramatic entertainment; and, ae the time 
came near, Lena discovered that she yraa growing juet a 
little nervouB, Her part caused her few misgiviDgs, for 
she knew it perfectly, having paaeed a most stringent ' 
examination at Charlie's hands; to the acting of it she 
gave hut little thought, leaving it, as actors should, to 
come of ite own sweet will upon rehearsal. There were, 
however, some trifling remarks on the well-worn pages 
of her play-book that gave the maiden great miflgivings. 
These were prioted in italics, and read as follows, or to 
like effect: "Takes her hand;" " Places one arm round 
her; " and so on, being instmctions to a young man as 
to the manner in which he should make love. Assuredly 
an utter waste of printing-ink, especially when Lena 
Wright was to be the victim of such scandalous libertieB. 

Charles Mistley, as stage-manager, had naturally spoken 
much of the play, giving, in his good-natured lazy man- 
ner, tentative opinions, and asking advice from Lena and 
his brother upon sundry situations to be depicted. Of 
all had he fully treated, excepting this one moat trying 
scene between herself and Winyard; and this he appeared 
content to leave to their discretion. Once, indeed, he 
observed, with a little shrug of the shonlders, that the 
italics were often useless, and that different people had a 
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perfect right to read tlie parts in different ways. This 
vague remark Leaa took as referring chiefly to thoee 
italics which somehow seemed to ber to be most promi- 
neat in the whole book; and she even gained some com- 
fort therefrom, though Winyard, who heard the speech, 
only nodded his head, and let the eabject drop. At 
times she regretted woefully that she bad undertaken 
this mosf difficult rdle of a maiden who loved a villain, 
knowing him to be such, to the detriment of an npright 
man whom she could only respect. She almost wished 
that the whole affair bad never been planned, and looked 
back in wonderment to the time when she herself bad 
been the prime mover in it. What had come to her since 
then — what bad made Charlie so different — what was 
this great change in everything and everybody? Ah, 
Lena! Ask what it is that makes a cloudy sea look 
bright and happy — what gives the sound of sweetest 
music to the mournful rustle of autumn leaves — what 
makes sad people gay, and gay folks sad ? 

Instinctively she knew, however, that the part was 
within the scope of her little-tried histrionic powers. 
She felt that she could endow it with life and semblance; 
and, above all, she understood the character of the girl 
she was intended to represent. 

8nch stage intercourse as she had with Charlie gave 
her no trouble. He was, indeed, supposed to bo her 
lover, but of an old standing iu Icve, and therefore less 
cinbarraesing; while the difficulties that lay in Winyard's 
path, of a cross and undercurrent stream of passion, 
flowing into and discoloring with its villainy the purer 
and colder river of mild affection, required a tact and 
dramatic delicacy which Lena knew him to possess. 
Though, indeed, she knew nothing about it, only divin- 
IfiO 
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ing by aid of maidenly intaition, which tame from evil 
as Burely aB the compass-needle turns from the south. 

But these were only Lena's thoughts, and sacred to 
her own heart. When she and the brothers talked of 
the coming representation, so keen was their delight in 
it, BO sparkling the shafts of their wit, and so inconse- 
qnent their remarks, that the two mothers (who com- 
plained that the onus of the whole a£Fair rested with 
them) gave it as their opinion that the piece wonid tarn 
oat to be an absurd farce, the true and ekilfnl pathos of 
it being beyond the comprehension of such light-headed 
performerg. 

The first rehearsal bid fair to realize the misgivings of 
the elder ladies, bo intensely ludicrouB was it after the 
preliminary uervousness had qnite worn off. This was 
the result of a delilierate plan on tlie part of the stage- 
manager, whose experience taught him that rehearsals 
beginning with laughter usually finished up with success- 
ful acting. Winyard and Lena were not in the first 
Bcene, and Charles Mistlcy's part was too unimportant 
to have effect on it, the consequence being that it passed 
off very solemnly; and Mrs. Wright, who was prompting, 
bad bnt little work to do. The second scene began in 
the same manner. 

"Win — this will never do," whispered Charlie. "It 
is more like a Board-school examination than anything 
else. We mnst wake them np somehow." 

Winyard promptly obeyed his brother's inatmctions, 
and on receiving his cue, introduced two new elements 
into the performance— merriment and eameat acting, 
which can be combined with great facility. He set 
Walter Sandford at his ease by a passing joke, and a de- 
mand for Ills advice as to the placing of some fomitnre. 
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Uiu Mabel Sandford he pleased and amueed by begin- 
ning to make love to her in mistake for Lena, calling 
fortli from her ready tongue a maternal reproof. In 
'short, this quick-witted youth carried out to perfection 
.his manager's wisli in pulling the company together, and 
Betting everyone at ease. 

Mrs. Wright, instead of prompting, helplessly wiped 
the tears of laughter from her eyes; while Walter Sand- 
ford, the shy and awkward, rolled on a sofa in an ecstasy 
of amusement, which found vent in lond and unre- 
Btraioed gnflaws. 

The end of the tiiird act was approaching, and Lena 
felt with some miBgivinga that her difGculties were at 
hand, in the parting between her and the villain she was 
siipposed to love, deepite tiis villainy; a way which 
women have. 

She thought that Winyard must have forgotten the 
coming scene, so cheerful and thoughtlese be appeared 
to be; but in this she was mistaken. It is so easy to pass 
from one emotion to the other, the difference between a 
possible comedy and a possible drama is so inSnitesimal, 
that we get eadly fogged in real life, hardly knowing 
whether we should laugh or weep; and bo mised np in 
this respect are our cheerful neighbors across the Chan- 
nel that they have only one name for the two, calling 
everything a comedy, which perhaps is wisest after all. 

In the midst of all the laughter, the idea suddenly 
came to Winyard that it would be a worthy tnumph to 
quell the merriment, supplementing it with the opposite 
emotion, which is so near at hand. 

In a whisper he Bald to Lena: 

" Now we will show them what we can dot " leaving 
lier to understand it as she could. 
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But soon she did understand, and aided him beyond 

his expectationa. Tlie di£Bcult Bcene appeared to pass 
away as if it were a portion of their real and earnest lires 
— for life is as real and earnest to the merrieet of us aa it 
is to those who pnll long faces and suffer from dyspepsia. 
Lena forgot all about those embarrassing italics, though 
Winyard obeyed them, and moi-e. By the sheer force of 
his dramatic power he carried her away, and brought 
forward the talent of espreesing pathos whioh he had 
detected when she had sung unwittingly to htm. For 
the moment she was no longer happy Lena Wright (for 
assuredly nothing could whisper of snrrow in her young 
life), but the heart-broken girl, parting from her lover 
forever; and he, Winyard Mistley, acted the part as if 
he knew too well the pain and anguish he depicted so 
cleverly. 

First the laughter died away, then vanished the last 
Bmile, as these two searched deeper and deeper into every 
hnman heart for the emotions which cannot fail to be 
bidden somewhere there. It was almost an inspiration, 
and quite a passing stroke of genius. No word of fore- 
thought had passed between them, and yet no mistake 
could be detected — the art, if art there were, was so well 
hidden, so craftily covered, that none could determine 
where it lay. 

The spectators were hushed into silent wonder. With 
the majority of them, however, it was merely a piece of 
clever acting — an eshibition.of dramatic talent such as 
lies in the power of most of us, though the demand for 
it may never come. But to two of them it was some- 
thing more. The prompter drew in a long deep breath, 
and glanced nervously toward the stage-manager. Of 
CQnrse it was acting — mere acting — but Mrs. Wright did 
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oot like it. Such acting, such rehearBala were danger- 
ous; and why had that gray drawn look como over 
GbarleB Mistley'a calm face?' 

When it was over there was a momentary silence, as 
if each person present were waiting for someone else to 
speak. Winyard dusted some imaginary specke of car- 
pet from hia knees, rb if family prayers had JQst been 
offered up, and proceeded to move the furniture and re- 
arrange the improvised stage. This he did quietly and 
mechanically, which served very well to ease the breaking 
of that silence, and to allow Lena time to come back to 
work-a-day speech and thought. 

"There," said Mrs. Wright at length, "you have 
made your prompter feel quite 'choky,' which must be 
a triumph of acting." 

"Well done!" said the Colonel softly; and Charlie 
suddenly clapped his strong hands together, and spoke a 
little rapidly. 

"Splendidl" he said — "splendid! Everybody is all 
that a manager could desire. We will bring down the 
house with applause, I am certain. I am very much 
obliged to everyone for the intelligence and diligence 
with which they have studied their respective parts! " 

They were all accustomed to Charlie's peculiar grave 
jocularity, and laughed readily enough. 

It was too late, Mrs. Mistley thought, to go through it 
again, and also sbe was sure they must be tired. She 
glanced at Lena ae she spoke; but she, at all events, did 
not appear fatigued, for she was talking and laughing 
gayly with Charlie Mistley. 

Soon afterward the carriages began to arrive, and the 
visitors left in twos and threes. 

When, at length, the two brothers were left alone to 
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smoke a last pipe before going to bed, they sat for some 
time without speaking. They had never been much 
together, these two, and perhaps it was owing to this 
that they were somewhat different from other brothers in 
their mntnal love. Mutual respect had an impoi-tant 
place in the love they bore toward each other, and, as a 
rule, brotherly affection is withoat it Charlie knew 
that bis younger brother waa cleverer, qnicker, and in 
every way more brilliant than himself, and he was con- 
tent that it should be so. Indeed, he was prond of it — 
prond to be the brother of Winyard Miatley. And "Win- 
yard, the observant, was fully aware that this big, grave 
brother of hia was a better man than himself. He could 
not exactly deSne this feeling; he could not determine in 
what characteristic, in the poBseseion of what virtues, or 
the freedom from what fanlts, this superiority lay; but 
he felt its presence, and respect was mingled with his 
love. Perhaps the consequence was a diminution of that 
sense of easy familiarity which is considered nowadays a 
necessary adjunct to love. The Mistleys were not famil- 
iar. Without being formal, there was in their daily in- 
tercourse a peculiar, half-expressed deference for each 
other's feelings which is more often found in the north 
of England than in the easy south. Their paths in life 
had divided very soon, and, as each had pressed on with 
firmer stride upon hia chosen road, the space between 
had grown apace. Sons of a roaming race, contempora- 
ries of an independent generation, they were eminently 
capable of managing their own affairs, living down their 
own sorrows, and passing througli their own joys, each 
in hia individual way. The thought that they were 
drifting apart had never occurred to either of them, and 
Mrs, MisUey — a soldier's daughter, a soldier's wife— had 
X05 
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early recognised bow hopeless it was to at:tempt to draw 
together two men whose walks in life lay bo tax apart. 
One lost in the Faujaub, the other in the China Seas, 
how conld they correspond, how conld they hold to- 
gether? And yet withal the love was there — that shy, 
awkward love of man for man which ia the moat beanti- 
fiil conception of the human heart. Mrs. Mistley's life 
had been one whereia the shadow predominated over the 
sunshine; but one of the brightest periods of it wae that 
short time at Broomhaugh — those few weeks wherein the 
brothers had come together again — and she found that 
her anxiety had been hut Tain, that the wonderful tie 
of kinship had never snapped tbrongh all the strain of 
years. 

On this particular 'evening, Winyard felt s strange in- 
crease of affection toward his brotlier. Never before had 
they possessed so many interests in common; never had 
the thought come so prominently before his mind that 
too little had been said between them, too much left to 
the imagination. 

Charlie sat by the open window of the little study in % 
low basket-work chair, and smoked with that good- 
natured placidity and sense of strong repose which snited 
so well his fair face and splendid stature. Winyard, 
8eat«d near the screened fireplace, smoked more rapidly, 
as if to keep pace with hia quicker thoughts, consuming 
more tobacco, enjoying it perhaps lese. The calm peace- 
fulness of his brother's demeanor quelled the words that 
were within hia heart, bade bim be as aelf-contained and 
Belt-suppreseing, drove back the restless eagernese of bis 
son], and spoke of a quiet attendance on the course of 
events which was beyond his comprehension, and had no 
place in his chuvater. ^ 
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If Winyard could only have seen beneath that calm 
and indiSerent exterior, he might have found encoarage- 
ment, he might have put into words the unueual thrill 
of hrotherly love that warmed his heart. But English- 
men are not made bo, and the moment passed, never to 
return; the opportunity came no more, and Silence num- 
bered another victim to her ruthless how and spear. It 
is only on the stage that men have time and opportnoity 
to make that little farewell speech which ia to put a 
graceful finish to onr comedy, clearing up the doubtful 
passages, explaining away misuuderstan dings, and min- 
gling a prayer for charitable remembrance with the rum- 
ble of the curtain roller. It almost seemed as if "Winyard 
Mistley knew that this was a last chance of breaking 
down that inviaible barrier which stood between his 
brother's heart and his own, a barrier which was nought 
else but shyness and a habit of reserve on either side. 

It almost seemed as if his imagination could span the 
four hundred miles of silent, night-ridden land that lay 
between him and two gray-haired, grave-faced men who 
were at that moment speaking of him within a little 
curtained room beneath Westminster's great tower. It 
seemed as if he could read the message addressed to him, 
and containing the mandate of an almost certain doom 
that lay beneath the anzious statesman's band. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

Thb folIowiDg morning, at the breakfaflt-table, a tele- 
gram was haoded to Winyard, with the intimation that 
the meBsenger was awaiting the reply. The young man 
broke open the envelope, and read the flimsy pink paper. 
It took him scarcely a couple of Beconda to glance over 
it, and lie proceeded immediately to fill in the address on 
the reply-form enclosed. All at the table noticed that 
there was no hesitation, no indeciBion in his movemente, 
and they remembered that incident later. Then he 
added the single word "Yes," and handed the reply 
orer his shoulder to the servant. 

"May I trouble you for the jam?" he said, with an 
impudent smile toward Mrs. Wright; and it was only 
after he had helped himself largely to that condiment that 
be tossed the telegram to his brother at the head of the 
table. Life had, it seemed, for him no earnest side at all. 

The bite of toast which Mrs. Mistley bad just placed 
between her strong short teeth tasted as no toast had ever 
tasted to her before. It was a peculiar mixture of'abso- 
lutely no flavor and a nauseating bitterness. She knew 
that this telegram was important, and meant the end of 
these happy days; all her five senses were lost in one 
great throb of sad foreboding. 

In the meantime Charlie had read the telegram; and 
his face had remained inscrutable beneath the quick gaze 
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of two -pairs of andeceivable ejee. Lena wu &t his Bide, 
aud therefore could uot see his face. She waa smiling 
bravely at some cheerful remark of Winyard'e. Strange 
to say, Charles Mistley did not raise his calm eyes to his 
brother's face after having read the mesei^e; he looked 
past the pink paper, sideways, down at Lena's hand, which 
rested on the table close to him. The small white wrist 
was trembling as if from extreme cold; and as the sailor 
saw this, a momentary contraction passed across hia eyes. 

The Colonel had laid down his knife and fork. One 
brown hand lay on the tablecloth in striking contrast to 
itfl whiteness, with fingers slightly apart, as if in readi- 
ness to grasp something. His solemn eyes, beneath their 
heavy brows, were fixed upon his secretary's face with an 
old man's deep and silent expectation. 

Only when the door had closed behind the servant who- 
bore the unhesitating answer did Winyard speak of the 
telegram. 

" Yon might let the Colonel see it, Charlie," he said 
coolly. 

"Business?" inquired Mrs. Mistley, with well-sup- 
pressed anxiety, as the folded telegram was passed from 
hand to hand. 

" Yes," answered her younger son, with hia ever-ready 
smile; *' my valuable services are once more required by 
a grateful country." 

" Wbatl " exclaimed Mrs. Wright, with sudden indig- 
latJon, which might have been partly assumed; "after 
a fortnight's holiday ? I should refuse if I were you! " 
The good little lady was desperately anxious to keep tbe 
conversation going, for she had seen her hnsband change 
color, and look np gravely at Winyard. She also knew 
that Lena had seen this too. 
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" He tiiat hai pot faiB hand to the ploOgb shonld not 
look back, as Shakespeare or aomeone Iuib ob8etTed>" aaid 
Winjard readily. 

"I think," said Lena, with a clesr, brave langh, 
" that it ia iu the Bible. " 

Tiiis was precisely what Winyard wanted, and he 
laughed promptly by way of enoonraging the others. 

"May I have balf a cup, mother — only half," he said 
presently, handing bis cnp, but vithont raising his eyes 
from the table. 

" Certainly. I beg yonr pardont " Mrs. Mistley pro- 
ceeded to raise the lid of the coSee-pot and look inside, 
as if she were about to make the strange mistake of add- 
ing water. She even extended her hand toward the hot- 
water jug, but somehow Winyard's finger and thumb 
reached it flrat, and held it firmly to the table, though 
the part he held must have been unpleasantly warm. 
The unwonted resistance sufficed to recall Mrs. MistQey's 
wandering thoughts, and she glanced quickly at her son 
to see if his action had been the reault of intention and 
rapid observation, but he was looking the other way. It 
did not strike her at the moment that it would be diffi- 
colt for anyone to hold the bottom of a hot-water jug 
and he so supremely unconscious of it, but the incident 
was remembered afterward. 

"I suppose," said Colonel Wright, handing back the 
telegram, "that you aaid yes?" 

" I did," replied the young fellow cheerfully. 

"And," observed hia mother pleasEtntly, "are you 
going to tell ns where you are going, what you are going 
to do, and when you are going to do it ? " 

" Certainly," he replied, looking at his chief, whereat 
the old soldier smiled, the meaning of whi<di was that 
ITO 
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the «lder man's simple diplomacy cotiBieted chiefly of a 
diecreet silence; irhile, in contention, Winyttrd advocated 
a seemingly tobIi straightforwardaees. "Certainly. I 
am despatched to Central Asia on a mission of some 
sort; but having no details yet, I am specially warned 
against disclosing them.," 

No one spoke, and no one mode a pretence of oontinn- 
ing the morning meal for some minutes. Outside, the 
rattle of a horse's hoofs on the hard road broke the 
silence of the quiet valley. Mrs. Mistley looked tovard 
the window, and listened to the dying gonnd. Central 
Asia again! That dim, unknown land was destined to 
hannt her life. She knew only too well its dangers and 
manifold horrors. The aonnd of the horse's hoofs upon 
the road seemed to resolve itself into a weary repetition 
of the words "Central Asia" — "Central Asia" — "Cen- 
tral Asia! " until it gradually died away in the low bum 
of the Broomwater. All at that table were more or less 
connected with the Bast — all felt the presence of that 
lowering cloud which grows and subsides again from 
time to time, like the clouds of heaven; and all knew 
that one day it will swell and gather darkness until the 
storm bursts at last. The meaning of that brave word 
" Yes " was patent to them all. 

But Mrs. Mistley was a brave woman; also she waa 
born (as could be seen from her soft, inscrntable gray 
eyes) on the sunny side of the barren Cheviots, where 
folks do not hold much by an undne display of feeling. 
So she smiled upon her son, and asked : " When ? " 

"I must be in town," he replied, studiously looking 
out of the window, " on Friday afternoon," 

LeilB it was who broke the silence that followed this 
annonnctmsnt. 

m 
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"Then," Bhe said very quietly, "we must have the 
theatricals a day earlier." 

This remark, uttered in a moet matter-of-fact voice, had 
the effect desired by its utterer. It relieved the tension, 
and gave Winyard something to chatter about. Charlie 
also, in his slow way, took advantage of it to create a direr- 
eion with thetoast-rack, which terminated in a resumption 
of breakfast. It was rather strange that, with two clever 
women of the world at the table, these yoang people 
should thus have to take matters into their own hands. 

"I have a better idea than that," Winyard hastened 
to eay. " We cannot well have the theatricals a day 
earlier now that everyone has been invited. Mother, 
tell me, is there not a train from Kewcastle at five in 
the morning ? " 

" Yee," replied Mrs. Mistley promptly. She was one 
of those rare women who can at a juncture give a decided 
opinion as to the time of day. 

" Well, then, if the Colonel will be so good as to lend 
me his horse, we can manage it beautifully ! We have 
not an animal in tlie stable that I can thoroughly trust — 
mine is too young." 

"Do yon mean to say," observed Lena, "that you 
would ride into Newcastle after the theatricals and the 
dance, at some unearthly hour in the morning — twenty- 
aomething miles ? " 

" Certainly; it would be rather a j'okel " 

" Winyard's idea of a joke," said the Colonel with 
some deliberation, while lie kept his eyes fiied upon his 
plate, " has always been peculiar." 

The old soldier looked very grave, and made no at- 
tempt to keep up the conversation. This did "otatall 
suit Winyard, who said cheerily: 
173 
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"Will you lend me your boree. Colonel ? I will bo 
most careful with turn, and will send him back by train 
from Newcastle." 

"Oh yesl Yon are welcome to the horse, my boy," 
said the old fellow; and Lena noted the rarely-ueed ex- 
pression of endearment. 

"Yon had better take my mare," she said airily, 
" She ia faster than Socrates." 

Winyard was abont to refuse, but, looking np, be met 
Lena's eyes, and then for a moment be hesitated, finally 
saying: 

"Thank yon 1 " 

Thus the question was left open, but gently biased on 
one side, like a woman's Impartial jndgmeut 

Breakfast over, Charlie accompanied the ladies out on 
to the terrace, while the Colonel followed Winyard to the 
little study. When the door was closed, the old soldier 
looked suddenly round at his companion with a charac- 
teristic hmsqueness of manner. 

" Why have yon undertaken this wild expedition to 
Bokhara?" he asked. 

"Because," replied Winyard, with a certain playful 
pride, " I am about the only man who has a chance of 
getting there unknown." 

"And do you believe that any good will come of it?" 

"No." 

It was in such incidents as this that the yonng fellow 
occasionally betrayed his military training, and the old 
soldier loved to see it. Blind obedience to orders, yielded 
by intelligent, thinking men, has been the making of 
England. 

" How will you go about it ? " 

" Through Bossia, I think. I want to have another 
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look ftt Moaoow, asd wonld perhaps iwTe « ohuioe ol 
pickiog up some nuipt tbsre." 

" Bat," said the Colonel, "you will never get into the 
country now. They know yoo too well." 

"My idea was," said Wiuyaid thoughtfully, "to get 
a new paseport written oat by that fellow they have at 
the Office, who writes such an airocioua fist that no one 
can read it. I would go from Hall to Cronstadt by sea. 
The offioialg there are bo numeroua and so self-sati^ed, 
that in alt probability I should get passed thiongh under 
a name of their own construction; through no fault of 
mine, yon understand, but owing to tbe badly-written 
passport, and my own unfortanate inability to speak any 
language bnt English. It that way fails, there are others 
eqaatly simple. Then to Moscow by a slow day-train; 
there I would get otber passports from some of our terribly 
mysterious Polish friends of tbe ' English Club,' go oat of 
Moscow to the South a diOerent person to him who entered 
from the North, leaving my passport iu the hands of the 
authorities to file away among tbe State archives. By the 
time the police began to wonder why the passport was 
not called for, I should be beyond their reach. The plan 
is more underhand than I quite care about, but with such 
despotic people there is no avoiding a little trickery. It 
is simple, and likely to succeed on that account, I think." 

The Colonel was accustomed to Winyard's quickness 
of thought, and evinced no surprise at tbe rapidity with 
which this plan had been conceived, worked out, and 
laid before him " cut-and-dried " within ten minutes of 
the event which had called for its birth. For half an 
hour the two men talked over the matter, calmly and in 
detail, seeking to bo honorable and straightforward, as 
behoves Snglishmen even when in inteiooiuve with men 
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wbo know not the moaning of each wordB, and deter- 
mined to carry out the miBBion intrnsted to one of them 
at »U risks, and in face of every difBenlty, as behoveB 
brave men and patriots. 

It was not without a eigh of envy (that sad and hope- 
leea envy of old for yoang) that the Colonel listened to 
Uistley's plans and hopes; but he felt all the while that 
even in his best days he would never have been equal to 
thi« daring youpg traveller in brilliancy of conception, 
mpidity of esecation, and steadiness of purpose. There 
is no greater antidote for cankering envy than this game 
saspicion of inferiority. There waa also in the old boI- 
dier's heart a pleasant glow of self-oongratulatiou that 
the man choeen for this hard task ehonld be bis subordi- 
nate, a rough-riding young diplomat (a race quite dis- 
tinot from the scented, wordy intriguers of audience- 
chamber or conference-hall), whose debut had been made 
under his own leadership, and whose knowledge camo 
from bis own teaching and experience. 

Both men fully knew the dangers likely to be incurred, 
tbongh neither spoke of them. Both had stepped over 
the threshold of that mysterious land of the far Eastj 
and for them the half-forgotten names of its cities had 
no halo of Arabian-Night-like glory. They took small 
account of these, except to denude them of the untold 
splendor and lavish wealth bestowed upon them by trav- 
ellers' fables, and to reduce them ruthlessly to squalid 
townships. The hopeless, trackless wastes of desert sand 
and rounded stone were of much greater import to the 
solitary traveller. To him these spoke of months spent 
in weary travelling by burning sun and chilly night; 
they spoke of a maddening monotony — hunger, parching 
thint, a gruesome sohtude, and an unrecorded death. 



CHAPTER XX 

PHB8BKTLT Winyard left the Colonel. The old trav- 
eller was poring oyer a map, the greater part of which 
waa occupied by notee of interrogation implying doubts 
on the part of the geographer. Of course it wae by the 
merest chance that Winyard should paas out by the win- 
dow iuatead of the door, and that he should cross the 
smooth lawn and go straight to the far comer of the old 
wall. It was that particular corner from whence the sea 
was at times visible far away to the bast. 

Adonis followed at his master's heels. Occasionally he 
raised his rough muzzle and sniffed at the air. There 
bad been rain in the night, and from the valley there 
ascended a subtle odor of refreshed verdure. All around 
was fresh and cool and wholesome. Winyard Mistley 
crushed up the telegram within his jacket-pocket, so that 
the crinkle of the paper mingled with the whisper of the 
leaves above liim. Tlien lie looked round over the green 
liills, and softly whistled a popular air in the most mat- 
ter-of-fact manner. 

Doubtless it was owing to the merest coincidence that 
he found Lena at the corner of the wall when be ap- 
proached. She was looking the other way; indeed, she 
was leaning sideways over ttie wall to gather some sprays 
of woodbine which had climbed up within reach. The 
air was scented with a thousand autumnal odors; but the 
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breatli of tlie woodbine peaetratedj somehow, through 
all, jost 88 love is popularly supposed to penetrate 
through stone walk and the dead thicknesa ot accumu- 
lated years. 

Then these two foolish young people deliberately did 
the worst thing possible under the circumstances. They 
did nothing, and said nothing. He stood beside her, 
and looked sway down the valley to the spot called Mist- 
ley's Gap, where the line of the meeting hills cuts the 
sky. She sat there, and waited for him to break the 
silence, expecting some laughing suggestion. But for 
the first time within the last few days Winyard was seri- 
ous in her presence. 

Lena, finding nowhere else to look, also gazed down 
the valley, where the shadows were bine and hazy, and 
the sheep as tiny insects upon the treeless turf. 

Adonis now conceived the brilliant idea that some- 
thing must be wrong, and promptly proceeded to put his 
paw into it, as might have been expected from a blunder- 
ing old gentleman dog. He looked at Lena, long and 
thoughtfully, with many a blink of his pink-rimmed 
eyes; and then, without opening his teeth, he observed: 

"Um — m — ml" A plaintive protest, which seemed 
to say, " If there is anything to be explained, explain 
now, and be done with itl " 

Ah, happy Adonis! In his canii>e philoaophy such 
were wisdom indeed. He did not know that there are 
many things we wonld fain explain but dare not. Many 
a sentence left unfinished, to be filled up with little men- 
tal dote — thus, " "as the hearer's taste may dic- 
tate. But, after all, most of these are better left unsaid 
forever. In one c^e out of the proverbial ten, speech 
might alleviate present sorrow; In the other nine, it 
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voold but IfiOTMae the pnthoe of lite. If pntehlng wesi_ 
of any profit, vh*t nrmoQB might we, vho have paaaed 
throngh the mill, reel off for the benefit of those who 
follow ubI It is BO eaej to say, " NeTer keep a letter — 
never preserre browo and withered floral prodactB about 
which there hangs the TesUge of a soent, strong enongh 
yet to waken np a slnmbering memory t " 

Lena etooped forward, and, taking Adonis by the fore- 
paws, she hanled him bodily up on to the wall, daring 
which prooeiB he did his best to look dignified. 

It is strange how cruel men can be. Wiuyard looked 
down at Adonis as he stood on the wall with Lena's white 
arm round him, and, as if speaking to the d(%, said: 

" Ton have never oongratnlated me." 

He did not raise his eyes from the contemplation frf 
the faithful Adonis during the little pause before Lena 
spoke. 

" I congratnlate yon," ahe said indifferently. 

Winyanl smiled suddenly. The reply and manner of 
delivering it were bo exactly ae he would have done it 
himself, that it seemed as if Bhe were mimicking him. 

" I am Borry I have to go at such a short notice," he 
said conventionally; but he laid his hand on Adonis's 
rough back close to her wrist, whioh somehow changed 
the burden of his remark. 

"Yes, it is a pity," she replied oheerfally, as if he 
were leaving to keep some pleasant engagement. 

" However," he said, stooping to examine the name 
inscribed on the dog's collar, which could not have been 
very new to him — "However, we will get the theatri- 
cals in," 

" Ye — es ... we will get the theatricals in." 

H« was not looking at the dog now, but at htr. 
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"Did ytm really meitD that offer of Fairy to rtde into 
ilTewBastie to be takea aerionsly 7 " lie aakcd. 

"Of eonree I did — quite aerionBly." 

" Ttdn yoa tbiDk ... I am to be trusted ? " 

Sbe hesitated for one brief moment, then raised her 
eyes to his bravely, and said : 

" Yes — I think yon are to be troflted." 

Winyard was slowly stroking the dog's shaggy back, 
and in the oonfusion of the fur his fingers touched 
Lena's hand which was restiiig on Adonis's shoulder; 
whereupon she moved higher up on the woolly neck, 
thus leaving a largbr piece of canine person free for 
caresses. But Winyard was clumsy — a^in his hand 
touched hers, so that Lena was at length obliged to 
withdraw altogether. 

Woodbine is a wayward growth, hard to lead when 
growing, and loving little to amalgamate with other 
flowers when gathered. The few sprays that Lena had 
procured were peculiarly difficult to arrange with any 
degree of Batisfactton, despite the efforts of ten nimble 
finders; perhaps, however, these were not quite steady, 
especially when beneath Winj^rd'a quiet gaae. 

" I am afraid," he observed meditatively, " that I will 
find no woodbine in Central Asia." 

"Not being well versed in the vegetable products of 
Central Asia, I reserve my opinion," replied Lena de- 
murely. 

"I am afraid," repeated the ingennons yonth with a 
sing-song intDnation, "that I will find . . . no . . . 
woodbine . . . in . . . Central Asiil." 

His hand, resting on AdOniB, was half open, as if ex- 
pecting something. Tlion very slowly two sprays of 
woodbine were separated from their brethren, and ex- 
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f«nded, perhaps tvo inches, tionrard the expectant hand. 
With her head poised slightly to one side, Lena gravely 
admired them. Still the open hand did not more. One 
inch mote, and Winyard'a fingers moved to meet Lena's; 
ntill another inch, and the two sprays hid farewell for- 
ever to their brethren in misfortune. 

Lena rose from her hamble seat upon the clean gray 
stone aad moved toward the honse. 

" I know," she said, " that Charlie is patiently work- 
ing away at the scenery. Let ne be virtnous, and help 
him." 

And so she led the way into the honse, Adonis and his 
master meekly following. 

Since the midnight interview with Marie Bakovitch 
and her lover, Winyard had heard nothing from or of 
those unsatisfactory foreigners. He had duly advised 
Colonel Wright of the entire proceedings, and they had 
Bonght in vain some likely explanation of Ivan Meyer's 
peculiar conduct, for diplomatists grow sadly Boeptical 
regarding the disinterestedness of human motives. Also 
ia it difficult for the practical Western mind to compre- 
hend the strange Quixotism of the Slav nstnre. 

Winyard waa somewhat uneasy about the whole affair. 
His own pereooal risk in the matter did not appear to 
him very great; but he was fully aware that he ran great 
risk of misapprehension, or, worse still, misrepresenta- 
tion, if the circumstances of his connection with Marie 
Bakovitch ehould transpire. A story snch as that could 
so easily be twisted and turned into something quite dif- 
ferent. He would have felt still more apprehensive had 
he known that his beautiful enemy had actually been a 
guest in Mrs. Wright's house under the name of the 
Baroness de Nantille, and that ehe was therefore person- 
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ally known to his mother, Mrs. Wright, Lens, and hia 
brother Charlie. But Winjard was spared these addi- 
tional complications. Ivan Meyer had faithfully fulfilled 
hia promise of leaving Walso with Marie as soon as possi- 
ble, which, howerer, was not before the Wednesday morn- 
ing, as the girl's condition was not snch as would allow 
of a long journey. Had Meyer known that the slight 
amelioration in the state of her physical and mental 
health was only a temporary lull, he would have felt even 
greater relief than he did at turning his back upon the 
peaceful little town. The girl bore the long journey 
well, but it was written that a higher Hand than Ivan 
Meyer's waa now to guide her troubled steps. A blessed 
oblivion came over her tottering reason, and while the 
mind wandered, the body throve and prospered. 

It was only on the Thursday morning, in the midst of 
preparations for the theatricals and ball, that Winyard 
learnt of their departure from Walso. A groom had 
been sent into the little town to make some purchases, 
and when, on his return, he delivered his parcels to hia 
young master, he mentioned that the "furrineering 
folks" had left. It was a great relief. For although 
Winyard was not the man to bow down before an un- 
toward wind — meeting, rather, every breeze of heaven as 
it came with watchful eyes and steady lips — his was a 
courage of that type which can afford to disguise no 
danger by detracting from it. 

They were all working in diflerent parts of the old 
banqueting-hall, which had for the time been converted 
into a tiny theatre; working, each in his characteristic 
way: Winyard with a dashing rapidity; Charlie with 
easy-going indifference, accomplishing much without ap- 
pearing to exert himself — directing everything witbont 
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kpp«ftriDg to hare » will ol hia own npon any one qq«»- 
tioii. There was no fuss, no nndae haeto about hk 
itiovemenU. As usual, he was ahead of his tioke, md 
iould afford to waste a few momenta here aud there with 
some grave pleasaatrj. Colonel Wright was quite oon- 
teut to occupy a Bubordinate poaitiou. He was ready to 
lift the bigger flower-pots for Lena, hand the tacka to 
Charlie, or climb up a ladder with a hammer for Win- 
yard. It was during the last-named sernce, when they 
were both perched high up oa a ladder, that Winyaid 
imparted to his chief the news he had just received. 

" I have just heard,"" he said in a low voice, as he took 
the hammer, " that our foreign friends have left Walso." 

Then, without vraiting a reply, he turned and began 
driving a long nail into the hard beam. Most ol us love 
to drive a nail, though few care for the more tedious 
task of first boring tihe hole. And bo many deals ore 
split in thia world, and many hearts are broken. 

Colonel Wright from below watched the steady swing 
of the hammer, and noted the almost boyish delight 
which Winyard took in his noisy occupation. It seems 
that with some people a proper sense of responsibility — a 
realization of life's gravity — never cornea; uid, what is 
stranger still, they appear to get on very well without it. 

When the nail was driven, and the eurtain duly 
arranged, the two men descended and stood back in the 
hall to enjoy the effect of their handiw<H:k, They were 
out of earshot, and Charlie was hammering somewhere 
behind tbo drop-scene on the stage, ao Wiayard took the 
opportunity of saying: 

" Colon^ — it is juet possible that sometbiBg may come 
out iu time about Marie Bakevitch — seething untrue, 
I nean, that nught do her hsirm. U my Baaio ahanld is 
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an; way get on goBsips' tongues wben I am away, do not 
trouble to contradict anything to the general world. For 
hex the contradiction wonid be worse than the slander, 
for it would mean a charge of attempted murder. For 
myself ... I thought I did not care . . . but now I 
find I do- I should not like your . . . Mrs. Wright 
and your daughter to believe anything they might hear. 
You understand ? " 

"TeB," replied the Colonel slowly. "I understand. 
Shall we put tip the other curtain now ? " 
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CHAPTER XXI 

Tee critical moment had come. The stage was ready, 
the footlighta burning cheerily, and Colonel Wright was 
at his post with the cnrtain-oords held tightly. Tbrongh 
the curtain came the buzz of many voices, slightly hushed 
by expectation. 

Charies Mistley, cool and good-natured, was clearing 
the members of his anrnly little company off the stage. 
After a last glance rousd, he made a sign to Colonel 
Wright, and the curtain ran smoothly up. The first two 
acts went off merrily enough. The audience was charita- 
bly inclined, and their charity was not called for, which 
phenomenon invariably has a most pleasing eSect Thi) 
young manager waa more and more surprised at thb 
excellence of his little company, especially as regarded 
the judgment they displayed in gradually toniug down 
the merriment as the play progressed and the last pathetic 
scene approached. 

It was a cunning play, written by a master-hand, and 
cunningly acted. Moreover, it had been well rehearsed, 
Charles Mistley rose to the occasion quietly and steadily, 
as was his wont. He appeared to know everyone's part 
as well as bis own; but only displayed this knowledge 
when absolutely necessary, for he possessed a virtue with- 
out which no man is a leader — absolute faith in those 
beneath him. 
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Tbe onrtaia deeoetided at the end of the Becond act 
amid great applause; but when this had died awaj, a 
sudden silence sapervened. There was a vague feeling 
among the auditors that a crisis was coming — that 
they had been made to laugh, simply in order that they ' 
might the more easily be made to' weep. Sad and softly 
sighing mnaic — which works on the human feelings like 
water on a penny bun, softening and enlarging — now 
followed. 

Charles Mistley had decreed that the longeet interval 
should he hetween the third and fourth acta, on the con- 
sideration that suspense sharpens the mental appetite. 
Few alterations were required on the stage, and Winyard 
was setting straight things that were already straight, a 
way we sometimes have when expectation is pressing on 
us, when Mabel Ssndford hurried oat of the liMiies' dress- 
ing-room. 

"Winyard," she said in a whisper, "I am awfully 
afraid Miss Wright is going to break down. When I 
went into our dressing-room just now, she was as white 
as a sheet. She said there was^nothing the matter, and 
went out into the conaervatoiy, I believe; bat I saw her 
lips trembling, and she walked unsteadily. I don*t want 
to alarm you unnecessarily, because I am sure you must 
be getting tired yourself, but a glass of wine or some- 
thing would probably put her right." 

Winyard never liked Mabel Sandford as he did at that 
moment. For the first time in hia presence she had for- 
gotten herself, and in consequence appeared, aa she in 
reality was, a very good-natured girl. 

"Thanks, Mabel," he said aimply. "I only hope it 
is not nervouBoesB. I will take her some wine, and will 
also send some into the ladies' dressing-room. I ought 
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to have thought of that before. Mind yoa take some 
yonreelf, beoause joar work is not orer yet, and remem- 
ber you will have to dance till daylight after thiel " 

" Oh, I am all right, thaulcel " laughed the girl, turn- 
ing away. " I have plenty of time to change my dress, 
have I not ? " 

" Yes, plenty! " 

For some moments Winyard Mietiey aliood motionless, 
alone, upon the little stage. Then he stooped down, and 
with peculiar care smoothed a wrinkle out of the oarpet. 
Whooan tell what were that young fellow's thoughts? 
Perhaps he conld not have analyzed them himself. This 
evening, a merry Httle company — laughter, chaff, and 
gayety. To-morrow, a breaking up; a diemantling of 
all this hollow scenery; a grayt dusty hall, with here and 
there a flower, brown and withered, thrown into a cor- 
ner; a dull atmosphere, heavy with the scent of perfume 
and paref9n cynically mingled. Perhaps he realized then 
that a woman's lot — that aching sorrow of one left behind 
— is infinitely harder than men quite recognize. 

Slowly he walked across the stage, and passed out into 
the garden. In the dimly lighted conservatory he found 
liena sitting alone. She was leaning forward with her 
hare hands clasped upon her knee. In crossing the gar- 
den, the little carls above her temples had been blown 
aside, and now the pale light of the lamp suspended 
among the iems above her fell lovingly on the brown 
hair, and drew forth little golden gleams. She heard 
the footstep in the darkened doorway, but did not look 
■ up or move. 

Winyard stood for a moment in the doorway. The 
light fell on her face in such a way that he nould see the 
fcleam of tears in her eyes. There was a Uttle morraient 
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ia bU throat and in the mnsclee ot his firm ohin, ae if he 
were swallowing something with an eSort, and then he 
advanced toward her with the nstial miBleading smile. 
It would appear that he attributed those tears to over- 
excitement in connection with the last act of the plaj. 
Indeed, there was nothing else for him to do, no other 
cause for him to seek, under tlie eircumatanees. No 
douht he felt that the evening was far from its close as 
yet, and preferred to ignore the farewells with which it 
was to terminate. Ken cannot do things well without 
giving their whole mind to the work they have in hand 
at the moment, and Winyard was, withont doubt, think- 
ing only of the theatricals. 

"Tired?" he said interrogatively. 

Lena nodded in acquiescence, and slightly turned her 
head so that her face was in the shade. 

"Miss Wright," he said with mock severity, for he 
was desperately afraid of appearing serious, "this wi" 
never do!" 

She did not reply, and made no attempt to acknowl- 
edge the bnlliant sally. 

"Lena," he said suddenly, using her Christian name, 
which he did hut rarely — " Lena, this ia not like you! " 

She was dressed for the third act — in white, as he had 
desired it, of a soft, silky material that clung round her 
sweet young form in canning folds. There was in her 
whole being a subtle sense of refiuemont. Her dress was 
perfect; what little jewelry she wore was faultless; even 
the manner in which her hair was arranged spoke of the 
deft handiwork of practised fingers. As he stood at her 
side, the soent of the white jasmine at her throat reached 
him, and brought back the memory of his request. In 
an instant he saw that all was exactly as he had desired 
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it. Was it blindly, or with woudrona foresight that he 
persisted still in his jocularity ? 

" I am a little limp myaelf," he said cheerfally. 

Then Lena rei:overed herself, and moatally stood at 
bay, ae every triKt womau would have dono in her place. 

" It is very tiring — is it not? " she said iadifEerently. 

There was one weak spot in the armor of her pride. 
Her voice was calm and perfectly steady, but ita tonea 
were singalarly at variance with the unshed tears that 
trembled on her lashes. She had trusted to the advent 
of an opportunity to conceal these before be could see 
them, not knowing that it was too late. 

It is strange how little incidents remain fixed npon the 
human memory, like the few tiny leaves still green upon 
a stricken tree when the others have fallen from it. Thia 
small inconsistency of tearful eyes and a cheerful voloe 
never quite left Winyard's memory. Oradaally he come 
to look upon it as peculiar and individual to Lena; typi- 
cal of her sweet, gentle courage. 

And so they acted their little parts alone in the dim 
light of a single lamp, without the aid of stage-efiect or 
music. An unrehearsed eSect, an unpremeditated scene; 
vain empty words spoken with averted eyes. 

" I cannot quite understand you," said the girl in the 
same conventional tone of forced interest. "I am very 
much afraid you must be heartless, and devoid of filial 
feelings." 

"Inasmuch as how?" he aeked, slowly pulling an 
innocent fern into small pieces. 

"Because you completely ignore the fact that yon 
practically start to-ni^ht, after ail this is over, upon a 
journey which in all prob.ibility will be . . ." 

" My last! " be suggested frivolously, aa he threw all 
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the particles of fero into the air, and watched them flat- 
ter to the ground as if it were a most interesting ezperi- ' 
ment. 

She was silent, and appeared to be entirely absorbed in 
remoring from her drees a small end of thread left there 
by a careless seamstress. 

" At all events, there are risks attached to it." 

" I think," he said, " that you are overrating things a 
little." 

That wretched little white thread would keep swim- 
ming about in the moat nnaccountable manner. Lena 
longed to give even the most hurried touch to her eyes; 
and even as Bhe longed, Winyard turned his back to her, 
and went beneath the lamp to consult his watch. Though 
he contemplated the bland face of that reliable piece of 
mechanism for some moments, he never saw the time; 
but that did not matter very much. 

" It would be rather hard to overrate Bokhara,'* she 
said quietly. 

Then he turned and slowly came back to her side. 
There was an uncomfortable, drawn look about his lips, 
and his eyes were dull as he watched her mechanically 
smoothing the folds of her drese. 

" How do you know that it is Bokhara P " he asked in 
a low, steady voice. 

"I made . . . papa . . . tell me." 

" I am sorry yon did that . . . extremely sorry. Tell 
me . . . does my mother know ? " 

"No! No one beyond myself. But you viust tell 
her. It is better that she should know — even that it 
is Bokhara — than be kept in iguoranoe and suspense. 
I think . . . that you do not quite understand , . . 
Hi" 
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"I thought there ttob something on the old gentle- 
man's mind," said Winyard, tuddenly changing his 
manner. "Nevertheless, I still maintain that yon are 
looking at the worst side of things. There may t>e one 
or two risks, bnt ... I am a very Incky fellow, yon 
know, and generally tnm np smiling at the end of a 
difficulty. " 

" I think," said Lena, rBmorselessly refuBing to smile, 
"that your talent* are a decided loss to the British 
stage!" 

He looked Bxedly at her, as if attempting to penetrate 
the obscnrity; but she kept her face averted, and he 
C'juld read nothing from the dainty coils of hair turned 
toward him. Theft the tone of his voice changed again; 
he dropped hts nsual semi-bantering style, and spoke as 
she had never heard him speak, except on the occasion of 
the Srat rehearsal, in a voice which conveyed a happy 
mixture o! pathos and philosophical indifierence. 

"I have a difficult part to play," he eaid, "and yon 
are making it doubly so." 

She did not understand him. Her only feeling was 
one of anger at her own slowness of comprehension; she 
felt that there was a deeper meaning in the words than 
she had caught, and the moments vefe slipping — slip- 
ping by. 

" Gomel " he said briskly, offering her his arm; " we 
will go and get some wine, or you, for one, will never 
get through the next act. Charlie has been dosing the 
whole company, I believe; it is a way far-seeing stage- 
managers have." 

It was something new for Lena to he spoken to like 
this->-8he who never confessed bo fatigne, who could 
dance till ennrise; but she meekly obeyed him. 
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They got throagh the third act snccessfully, and the 
cartain deeceDded in silence. This only lasted, however, 
a moment, and was quickly followed by deafening ap- 
plause. It had been almost too real. The music, the 
lowered lights, and perhaps the dall excitement of the 
approaching farewell, had affected the actors, and into) 
their parts they threw an intensity and earnestness which 
In the btuiaeas-like r^earsals had been beyond their 
powers. 

It was (me o'clock before the laet of the guests at 
length drove away, and Winyard ran apatairs to change 
his clothes for the long journey before him. 
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CHAPTER XXn 

When the traveller came down-staire agaiD, he found 
the whole party aesembled in the drawing-room. 

His rongh tweed sait formed a etrange, uncomfortable 
contrast with the evening dreases around him. DeBpite 
his fatiguing evening, he appeared quite fresh and 
energetic. 

Charles Miatley was the only other person present who 
did not look worn and tired; nothing seemed to affect him. 

"Half an hour before I need leave," said Winyard 
cheerily; "I mildly propose that yon all go to bed," 

"I propose," amended his mother, "that everyone 
goes to bed except me. If my son does these wild things, 
I shoold be the only sufferer thereby." 

"And I propose," said the Colonel, with his grim 
smile, " that we all go and have some more sapper." 

" I could not eat a thing," remarked Mrs. Wright de- 
cisively. 

"Nor I!" "Nor 11" came from other parte of the 
room. 

" Mother haa had no supper, I know," aaid Winyard; 
" and the Colonel was carving, so he got nothing to speak 
' of. I propose that we bring something in here. Coniij 
along, Charlie!" 

The brothers presently returned loaded with plates and 
other necessaries. 

"I think," suggested Wiayard, looking nd#w»ya at 
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Lsua, " that it would be moet appropriate to finieh up 
the whole entertainment with a Boug." 

The girl silently went to the piano, and, after a shorl; 
search, f onnd a small manuscript-book. Winjard came up 
at that moment, and, taking it from her bands, opened 
it at the unpublished song which she was singing when he 
first saw her. It was on the first page of the book, writ- 
ten out in a girlish hand, the notes large and very inky, 

Lena began the harp-like aocompanlment, and sang. 
Slightly behind her, on a low chair, her father sat and 
ate cold chicken with an old man's deliberate enjoyment. 
Winyard, in his light-colored suit, was perched on the 
high end of the sofa, with his thick boote dangling. 
Charlie stood near at hand, pouring champagne noise- 
lessly into a glass. 

The girl appeared to sing the first verse with a studied 
disregard for the meaning of the words, doing her best 
to render them expressionleBs. The second, however, 
she rendered with more of the true intensity; bat at the 
end of it she stopped abruptly, and dosed the book. 

"It is rather too appropriate," she said, wheeling 
round and pointedly addressing Mrs. Mistley. 

Then she rose from the piano, and, crossing the room, 
dropped wearily into a low chair. 

" I wish you would go to bed, Lena," said her mother; 
"you are thoroughly tired out," 

"I? Ohnol lam not a bit dred. If Hook pale, it 
is the result of paint and powder. Professional people 
are always pale when the paint is washed ofE — are they 
jot, Charlie?" 

" Oh yes," replied the sailor gravely. " Look at me, 
for example I" 

Everyone did so, and laughed at the sight of his biown 
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and weftther-besten faoe, which waa exactly vhat h« 
waoted. Perhaps he bad more faith in his own powen 
of bearing a general scrutiny jnst then than in Lens'e. 
' They talked on in a vague, unintereated way, as people 
do at a wedding or a funeral, while waiting for a onrtain 
to rise, or to kill time while a ship is sinking beneath 
thsir feet. We are getting yery clever nowadays. Soon 
the flora and fauna of the world will be exhauated-r^oon 
we will know everything worth knowing about every 
animal on earth; but of certain pbasee of the hnman 
mind we know no more now than Noab knew of the in- 
ward thoughts of Shem, Ham, and Japheth. At last the 
gravel onteide grated nnder the light feet of Lena's mare 
and the heavier tread of a sleepy groom. 

Adonis, who had been tranqnilly sleeping in the hall, 
BOW sidled his way through the slightly open door. He 
looked toward the window, listening intently the while; 
then, remembering that life is not all repose and furry 
mats, he looked briskly at Winyard with uplifted ear. 

"Is this anything to do with ns, my master?" he 
asked with hia honest, sorrowful eyes. 

It happened that there was enlence in the room jnst 
then. Mrs. Mistley was breathing a little quickly; she 
glanced almost fnrtively at her younger son's face. 
^Everyone else was looking vaguely at Adonts, except 
Charles Miatley, and be was watching Lena quietly and 
Indifferently. ■ 

"Yea, Adonie," said Winyard, breaking the silence, 
" you and I must go. There ia no continued rest for sin- 
ful dogs!" 

It had been arranged that Adonis should benoeforth 
live in Seymour Street, as Mrs. Mistley was going to 
Faria, and Broomhangh would he empty. 
IM 
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The Btnpid dog then deliberately tnmed to Lena, ai^ 
gave a little jerk of bis stmnpy tail, accompanied by a 
bland smile wbicb seemed to aay: 

" Of couTse yon are inclnded in thie arrangement? " 

" Come here, yon dear old thing," said Lena in reply, 
"and I will carry yon to the door." 

Adonii, who was a pbilosopher, concloded that it ms 
no busineas of his to heed a few cruehed laces. If people 
liked to embrace him and carry him about, throwing cool 
arms around him and pressing his rough side against 
silke and soft muslinB, aaanredly that was their affair. 
Only he tried truly to behaTo like a gentleman, and to 
look as if he liked it. With due preservation of a courtly 
emile, he wondered in hie inmost dog what that was 
a7pitter-patteringB0 hurriedly against his muscular ribs. 

On the doorstep hie surprise was somewhat increased 
(though in nowiso betrayed), when a pair of fresh young 
lips lightly touched his shaggy forehead. However, he 
gravely cocked his ear for the whisper that followed: 

"^Adonis, darling, I think my heart is breakingi " 

He heard, and wagged his tail. 

In the meantime Winyard had donned his gloves. He 
slipped two fingers beneath the girths, and gave a pre- 
liminary tug at the stirrup-leathers; then he turned to 
say good-by. 

" I expect," he said, " to see you all in town in a week 
or so. We will not call this good-by, because I have noi 
got all my pretty farewell speeches quite ready. They 
require further rehearsals. Do not stand at the door," 
he added, with his imperturbable cheerfulneBS. "Tou 
will catch horrible colds, and abuse me behind my 
back I " 

Then he mounted. The last person with whom he 
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ihook handa iru his brother Charlie, who had been stand* 
log at the horse's head. It was strange bow the yonng 
sailor invariably foniid something to do, and was never 
to be discovered idle. 

" Come, Adonis! " Winyard called out, and then he 
vanished in the darkness. 

Despitehisinjanctioa they stood at the door. Through 
the still night air the sound of Fairy'e doings came dis- 
tinctly to their ears. At first the apnupj walk that 
betokens a desire for more exhilarating work, then a 
flighty unsteady trot, soon followed by an even thud of 
armed hoofs with a ringing promise of many miles before 
a lag or halt. 

Once they beard him say " Come along, old mani " to 
Adonis, and then the steady " clapperat— clapperat — 
clapperat " rose and fell again. That waa all tlie watch- 
ers heard — that and the low murmuring voice of the 
Broom water. 

Slowly, slowly, like the memory of our dead, the sound 
diminished as Fairy sped along, till finally it was lost in 
the brawl of the stream away down in the dark valley 
beneath. 

Then Mrs. Mistley, Mrs. Wright, and the Colonel 
turned and entered the house. Lena and Charlie were 
left alone. They stood side by side, and listened for a 
sound that iras dead. So still were they that Charlie 
could hear the hurried tick of his own watch. Lena 
stood motionless, and showed no sign of moving. Her 
companion waited for some minutes with the peaceful 
patience of a sailor, and then he said in little more than 
a whisper: 

"Come, Lena! " 

Sbfl turned and looked at him vagnely, as if she bad 
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not been awiire of hie presence. He was standing in 
front of the open door; a beam of light flooding oot into 
the darkness rested on his upright form, and gleamed on 
the dead white of his HneQ. He was motionless and 
qniet as usual — the personification of equability and 
strength. From his nnusnal height he looked down at 
her gravely. 

" Come," he repeated. " We have had a hard day — 
let us go in. Beware of that little step." 

And, under pretext of guiding her, he took her hand 
within his arm, and entered the house. 

They found the old people in the drawing-room. 
Something detained Lena in the hall, so Charlie passed 
into the room first. He had a peculiar way of ignorinf^ 
what people are pleased to call the necessity of speech, 
and now ha leisurely crossed the room without a word. 
Upon the mantelpiece a candle was ilaring up and smok 
ing, something having become attached to the wick. To 
this Charlie directed bis footsteps, and began quietly to 
extinguish one candle after another. Mrs. Wright noted 
the action, and wondered whether he was diminishing 
the light of the room with a purpose, or whether his 
occupation was aimless. 

When Lena entered the room, she found that everyone 
except Charlie was looking toward her. 

" Well ? " she said, smiling, as she orosaed the room. 

"Well!" replied Charlie at once, without turning 
round, 

"I think," said liena, without addressing anyone in 
particular, "that it was a great success, don't youf 
ETerybody said they enjoyed themselves immensely, and 
I really believe they meant it." 

"I am sure they did," affirmed her mother readilfi 
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with a little coBtr&ctioQ of the eyes. "The floor was 
loTely, I know, becanse I tried it. Charlie led me astray 
as nenal, taxi made me dance, agaioBt my principles and 
despite my gray hairs." 

"I heard," said Lena miBchieTously, "seTeral people 
talking about an elderly lady from London being the 
best dancer in the room. Bat . . . there ie papa pull- 
ing hia mustache to keep himself awake. You old people 
keep such shockingly late hours. PuS . . . there goes 
a candle — puff . . . there is another. Good-night, Mrs. 
Mistley — ^good>night, mother — good-night, poor sleepy 
old gentleman. . . . Good-night . . . Charlie." 
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CHAPTER XXm 

No man can Bpeed through the night air wiUiont ex- 
perienoing a more or leBs clearly defined sense of exfailara- 
tioQ. One ie almost raised above mere human feelings, 
irhich, as we all know, are fleeting as the sunset redness. 
It makes one envj those grand old iorefatJiers who 
oareered along the broad highroads through night and 
day. It is not merely the speed itself and the mighty 
meh of severed air round bravely prominent ears, for one 
can get those by embarking on one of the fast trains that 
rush away nightly from London, like a family of spiders 
racing from the centre of their web outward to where the 
tissue is of firmer make, and life lees great with pressure. 
No ! there is something more — something gathered from 
the merry stars or the pale, sad moon — something inhaled 
with the cool night-odors of the earth. To enjoj it all, 
it is perhaps necessary to have the gentle companionship 
of a horse, himself slightly nerroas by reason of the huge 
shadows and ghoetlike heaps of broken stone — to feel 
him testing, as it were, your reliability in case of «iner- 
gency by gentle monthing of the bit. 

It could not be stated, with that rigid regard to the 
truth which the present writer has invariably endeavored 
to observe, that Winyard Miatley went on his way rejoic- 
ing; but he was not insensible to the glorioos scene 
aioond. A half-moon was setting over thfi weatera 
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heights, her light as jet too feeble to impair the modest 
beaaty of Iier attendant stars. The great sombre hilk 
lay sileut and deserted beneath the brilliant canopy of, 
night, cutting the dark heavens with their darker out- 
line. 

The sweet, subtle odor of the slowly waving pines 
miied with the cool air, and refreahed all drooping 
nature with its tonic strength. Winyard inhaled deep 
draughts of it, and rejoiced. The wonderful freshneea 
of our Northern nights is a gift fully appreciated by those 
who have lived beneath a warmer zone. 

Fairy peeped back with white-gleaming eyes, and 
gently tongned the bit in vain endeavor to find out who 
this might be upon her back. The hand upon the bridle 
was as light as Ijena's; but the weight upon the saddle a 
very different matter. Also, she felt a greater watchful- 
ness upon the movementa of her dainty head, as of one 
who knew her not, and yet was inclined to kindly 
thonghtfalneas. There was no longer the ripple of the 
habit tickling, yet comforting, her shining Sank; but 
still it could not be the groom (though the odor of 
tobacco-smoke was in the air), for the legs were longer 
and less cmel in their grip. 

The home-like creak of warming leather had a certain 
sense of companionship, however; and as this grew regu- 
lar with her more even trot. Fairy began to settle down 
to her work with a pleasant respect for him who was her 
guide and trusty guardian through these shadowy horrors 
of the night. 

Then her ears, becoming motioniees, at length discov- 
ered the measured tread of four unshod feet upon the 
road beside her. Devoting one ear tc the investigation 
of this, while the other was deputed to look out for other 
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sarpriBiDg matterB in front, she sooa arrived at the con* 
elusion that the flying feet were the property of that 
pleasant but rather distant dog of uupreposBeaeiQg and 
dishevelled appearance who had lately arisen upon the 
scene. 

Adonis felt instinctively that this was no pleaanre-trip, 
bnt serioas work at last. This was no time for stopping 
to inhale at closer quarters those delightful ratty odors 
that every now and then assailed his sportive nostrils — 
no time to pounce through nettle and low tangle npon 
some affrighted little scattler who had not the common- 
sense to lie quiet till all danger was past and over. So 
he set his ears well hack, avoiding, like a clever mariner, 
all inequalities such as catch against the wind; and, 
allowing to hang from the leeward side of his mouth his 
red and dewy tongue, he sped along. He turned his 
eyes neither to the right nor left, but fixed them on 
his master's foot passed through the stirrup-iron above 
hie shaggy bead. 

Winyard carried no whip — ^perhaps from some Quixotic 
dislike for dealing such admonishment to the willing 
little steed that knew Lena's touch and voice so well. 
And in justice to Fairy it must be recorded that she took 
no undue advantage. At the summit of the steep, old- 
fashioned bridge spanning the Broomwater, she stopped 
by command, and drew into her widespread nostrils the 
fresh, water-tainted air, while Winyard, peering under 
the swaying branches, took a last long look at the brawl- 
ing trout-stream, and wondered if ever be sbonld look on 
it again^ — if ever the same trio, Adonis, Fairy, and he, 
ehonid stand again together and listen to the sweet 
laughing water — those thousand masical ripples dear to 
the heart of a fisherman through all his life. 
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Thm Fairy bravely faced the steady oBoent of the nar* 
row roiid, isigzag np the bare hilleide. Already the yel- 
lowing mooD was kissing the lofty horizon; already the 
e»tern eky was chaaging color. 

The black intensity soon lost its sense of utter opaqne- 
neflB; gradually a light green shade rose, in fan-like rays, 
np from the distant ocean. As the traveller reached the 
Biimmit of the paw this slowly acquired a pink hue of 
coming riohnesB, creeping eoftly np like the bliuh of 
pleasure mounting to a maiden's brow. 

Now the rich lowlands, awakening, drew over them- 
seWes a reil of pearly gauze, leaving the black tree-tope 
standing out in shamefaced bulk amid a sea of oloud. 

Fresh mom was hard at work, sweeping away alt 
shadeB and myeteriee of night; even as the light of the 
great Dawn will rest upon the shadows of unanswered 
questions, and show up in a blare of glory the mighty 
schema of which we form a detail, sweeping off all web 
and tangleinent where dast lies thick and choking. 

And now a clear straight line appeared low down in 
the eastern sky, dividing the growing light into two sepa- 
rate shades of pearly-green. 

Winyard Mistley looked on this, and knew it was the 
eea. Distant objects on the vast pljun beneath him now 
began to loom up from unexpected quarters, like akir- 
mishers when the bogles call. Beneath this great un- 
lovely level Nature had, with characteristic waywardness, 
hidden broad seams and strata of her richest treasures. 

Above the damp mist towered here and there, among 
the sparsely-growing trees, strange, gaunt erections, black 
chimneys, and huge whirling wheels held high aloft. 

As the light increased, a breeze from the cold North 
5«a came bowling over the level, rolling away befon It 
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like a huge loft blanket the morniDg veil, and laying 
bare tbe thinly-popnlated land. 

TheD, from the height, Mistley saw the distant seaport 
villages, and followed with woaderiDg eyes the iateraect- 
ing railway- lines, each mnning from its coal-pit to sea- 
board, or to join the broader iron- way ranning north and 
Bonth. Aronnd each pit was grouped its little coaly vil- ■« 
lage, tiny cottt^es and hovels clustering near the great 
smonldering heap and spider-like erections, like starlings 
round a raven. 

On its surface the land was meagrely tilled, for all the 
onltivatioQ lay below. Away beneath those deaerted 
Bqnares of salty pasture were passages and crossways, 
lines of rails and darksome caverns, intersecting, cross- 
ing, recrossing, climbing and descending. 

Creeping, crawling, and grovelling, black-faced, hardy 
men were forever under there, following with tiny tiinDel 
the bent of every seam. When the coal-dnst is washed off 
these grimy toilers are strangely pale, for there is as- 
snredly more night in their lives than in most hnman 
pilgrimageB. 

By the time that Mistley had reached the plain, the 
glow of coming sunrise was over the sea. All Nature 
was awakening to the fact that another day was at hand. 
In the trees and low hedges the birds were twittering 
tentatively and low, like an orchestra tuning up. Doubt- 
less they were clearing their little pipes (for the east wind 
from the Korth Sea makes all throats gruff) in order that 
their Maker should he praised with clear and ringing 
notes. 

Presently the snn raised one merry beaming eye over 
the line of the horizon, calling all the world to laugh and 
rejoioe in that ha bad come again. Across the placid 
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BBft shot he one golden shaft of light vhich lay lovingly 
ou the broad yellow Bands, where the hardy Vikings had 
of old hauled np their marauding war-ships. 

And now the young traveller spoke cheerily to Fairy, 
and bade her be glad that her work was more than half 
accomplished. 

^ Already the trees looked happier by reason of a more 
lusty growth generated by kindly companionship. 

Gosforth was awake as Tairy threw up the black dnst 
of the road. Every cottage chimney was smoking with 
a promise of housewifely preparations for the weary 
night-shift men, even now coming up from the bowels 
of the earth with dazzled eyes, and a wondrous great 
appetite for breakfast. 

To the southward the whole atmosphere was darkened 
with the heavy poison of strange-smoUiug smokes, rising 
sullenly from the banks of the busy Tjne. Tall chim- 
neys broke the line of distant hill, and below, in a dull 
blue haze, lay the much-tried city of Newcastle. 

Within this impure haze of smoke and night-damp was 
a whole army of chimneys, tall and short, dimly discerni- 
ble like soldiers on a battle-Seld when the smoke lies low. 

Bespectable Jesmond was asleep when Fairy clattered 
throagb; Northumberland Street, now gradually launch- 
ing into retail commerce, likewise. In Grey Street, s 
solitary policeman gazed sleepily at the solitary horseman, 
and thought of some poor doctor who was doubtless about 
to be called from his warm bed. 

Tben horse and rider parted company with mutual 
esteem warming either heart; for Fairy loved a gentle 
hand and a kindly voice, and was justly proud of the 
white lather near her girths. 

Twenty minutes did Mistley devote to her welfare — tat 
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the ostler vas sleep;, and nibbed with little vigor — and 
- ten to hie ovq, beginning a new day, aa he had begnn 
many, with no other mark between it and the previous 
day's work than a good aplash in icy water. 

The train was poorly filled, folks over the border being 
marvellonsly careful of their own comfort, and there was 
little difficulty in secnring an empty carriage. 

Adonis gravely seated himself opposite hia master, and 
waited like a well-behaved dog till he was spoken to. 

This happened very soon after the mmble of the huge 
High-Level Bridge was left behind. 

"Adonis!" said Winyard, with great gravity, "has- 
it ever occnrred to yon to find ont that yon were not so 
clever as you thought yourself ? I have jost made that 
discovery, old fellow, and it is not pleasant. I thought 
that I had my feelings and inclinations under perfect 
controL I imagined that the world was an oyster, which, 
wonld spring open at the first touch of my sword. But 
I was a fool, Adonis — a blind fool. Yes; that is right — 
grin and wag your tail; pretend you know all about it, 
when you don't. I do not understand it myself; but 
there is something wrong, Adonis, my boy . . . some- 
thing wrong, and somehow ... I think things will 
never be quite the same again." 

Before the train glided slowly into Durham Station, 
master and dog were sleeping the sleep oi the weary. 
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CHAPTEE XXIV" 

Thi itijt ot the setting ann, piercing the froety air, 
gleuned luridly on every dome and minaret of grand old 
"Mother" Moscow. The bell snepended in the white 
' tower of Ivan Veliki was thrilling the entire city, far 
b^ond the Kremlin gates, with its deep, continnoDB 
yoioe. There was no sound of metallic concussion, bat 
one great unbroken hum vibrated over all, like the buzz 
of some huge winged insect. It was a feast-day, aod the 
Metf opolit^ was aboat to bless the people from the jew- 
eled altar-steps ot the cathedral. Prince and panper, 
soldier and insolent official, passed beneath the red arch 
of the Holy Gate together, hurrying toward the already 
over-fllled cathedral. Passing into the shadow of the 
sacred portal, each bared his head and humbly carried 
his hat in both hands until he was throngh the arch, ior 
this token of respect mnst be paid by infidel and Ohrift- 
tian alike. High up in the crumbling brickw(»k hung 
.the holy pieture, frnn whence the Sarioar's mild and 
loving eyes gazed down upon the ignorant multitude. 

The shopkeepers in the Slavonski Bazaar were busy 
dosing their little narrow booths, knowing that their 
commerce was finished for the day. 

From one of the arcaded passives there emerged an 
old man, beat and limping. He was clad in a long gar- 
ment confined at the waist by an old leather strap. His 
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high hoots, reaching almoat to the knee, irere innooeut 
alike of greue or blacking. On his head was a Uack 
astrakhan cap, all glosej with newneea, and in hia hand 
he carried five or six more. This type is oommon enough 
in Moscow — the man was an itinerant vendor of astiakhan 
c&pe, and, like the reet of his kind, was quite ready to 
take that from his head to offer to any wonld-be pur- 
chaser. 

As he came ont of the Slayonski Bazaar, he turned his 
head as IE a dog should have been at his heels; then 
beneath his shaggy curia of grizzling brown he smiled a 
little grimly. 

Painfully he made his way acroeg the broad market- 
place, not in the direction of the Holy Gate, bot toward 
the marvellous Basil. 

Opposite this, the most lovely building ever erected to 
the glory of God by a man who knew not His love, the 
old hat-seller stood and gazed. For greater convenience 
he laid hia cone of fnr-oaps upon one arm, and raised his 
two bands to the crook of his staff. 

The eyes that rested on the' glorious curve of varying 
cupola and minaret were strangely youthfnt and pene- 
trating. Admiration for this triumph of Eastern archi- 
tecture was expressed therein, bnt wonder there was not. 
It was as if the old man knew every line and turn, and 
was now gazing on them as one who bids farewell. 
, The sharp, concise tread of an officious police-agent 
Bounded on the stones behind the old fellow, but he never 
turned or heeded it. 

He seemed lost in a reverie, wherein perhaps figured 

the grim personality of Ivan the Terrible, who had canaed 

this same Basil to bo built; and then, when it was £n- 

iahed, aeeiag, despite his coarse and barbarous nature, 
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tbat it was almoat Bnperliuman, had blinded forever iU 
nameleae architect. But what should an old hat-aelier 
know of these things? 

"Thou wilt sell no caps here," said the obtuse police- 
spy at his elbow. 

"No?" answered the old man quietly, without look- 
ing round. 

"No; go on, one way or the other." 

" Then in Moscow one may not even look at a 
church ? " said the old man, turning to go. 

" No. I turned away an Englishman from here yester- 
day; and if an EngliBliman (for they see everything) may 
not look, surely thou mayest not." 

"Same fellow, my man. Same fellow, you thick- 
head!" muttered the old man in perfect English, as he 
hobbled toward the Holy Gate. 

In passing through ho reverently bared his bead, look- 
ing sideways np with senile awe toward the sacred picture. 

He shambled past the gates of the Imperial Palace, and 
stood for some moments beside the great bell, resting on 
its pedestal at the foot of Ivan's Tower, silent forever 
with a crack from base to summit. 

The great bell overhead had ceased ringing, but the 
air was still vibrating with a dull thrill of dying harmony. 

The people were still thronging paat with stapid, awe- 
struck faces, crossing themselves occasionally as they 
passed a shrine built into the wall with a fervor which 
was piteously blind and ignorant. For religion here is 
conducted on the same principles as the enforcement of 
the law. 

The old man looked at them with a strange, qnizzical 
philosophy, and from their dense and ignorant faces, ren- 
dered miserable by many generations of utter poverty and 
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oppreesion, he raised bis eyes to the gorgeous Imperial 
Palace behind them. 

Thea he shook his head, vhich showed a palsied 
readiness for each exercise, and wandered back past the 
brilliantly-painted railings and black-and-v bite-striped 
sentry-boxes, nnder the holy gateway into the vast 
market-place. 

He ignored the officiona limb of ciTic law, who, how- 
ever, kept a stem eye fixed apon him; and, skirting the 
Slavonski Bazaar, the old hat-seller passed ont of the 
Kremlin. 

He quickened hia shambling pace, but stopped sud- 
denly in one of the narrower streets of New Uoscow. A 
bine letter-bos waa fixed to the wall, and npon this he 
laid his stock of fur-caps, separating them and shaking 
ont the little black carls of hair with a practised hand. 
He arranged and sorted his diminntive stock-in-trade for 
some time, till the street was clear of passers-by. Then 
he slipped one hand into the breast of his long coat and 
prodaced a letter. After glancing at the address he 
dropped it into the box, and mnrmnred in English: 

"There goes the last link. I am off at last, and a 
week ago to-day I was putting np scenery at Broom- 
hanghl " 

When the Fost-ofSce collector came shortly ^terward 
with his bag to clear the box, the old hat-aeller was still 
examining his wares, one of which he pressed apon the 
letter-carrier with a little clnmsy pleasantry about the cap 
coming in useful when he received his pension. The old 
fellow spoke the gnttural, coarse Russian of the Soath. 

Beneath his shaggy brows he watched his letter fall 
from the bo2 into the canvas bagt and then turned away 
towaid the highroad lading to Nijni Norgorod. 
14 ao9 ^ 
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ThoB WioTuil Miatley tnmed his back on oirilinttioii, 
and started on his lone and weariBome journey of threo 
thoneand miles. The hnrried leave-taking at the porch 
had been indeed a farewell, despite bia cheery assarance 
to the contrary. Twenty-four faoure af t«r leaTing Broom- 
hangh, he was on board a little merchant steamer gliding 
slowly down the Humber. An interview at Whitehall, 
a second at the War Office, and he had received his iii- 
strnotious. No ontfit, no letters of introduction, no 
baggage. "Was there anything to delay his starting 
immediately?" he had been aaked. "No — nothing!" 
The answer was not very prompt — there was the shadow 
of hesitation in it; and for a moment, the white-haired 
snxions soldier who had asked the question relaxed the 
coldness of his official demeanor. 

"It is sometimes better," the old worn-out traveller 
said, " to find that there is no time to say good-hy — do 
you not find it so ? " 

"Yes — perhaps it is better so," Winyard had replied 
with a sadden smite, and all was said and done. 

And now that was all over — a mere memory of the 
past. The hurried preparations, the difficult letter to 
Mrs. Mistley, written at a club amid the laughter and 
merry-making of jnen who would have been silent enough 
had they known. The nncomfortable farewell at King's 
CroHs Station, and the last grave pressure of the hand 
from the two old travellers, who, partial strangers as 
they were, had made a point of seeing him off. . 

Now he was fairly at work, and his old confident de- 
light in the attendant difficnltioa waa returning to him. 
In the midst of enemies he calmly defied them all, meet^ 
ing treachery with an apparently rash atraightforward- 
ness, pitting againat their suspioious watchfulness a keen 
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and educated diBCeminent which was infinitely snperior. 
Alone, nnrecognized by his country, and unprotected by 
her sTOwed interest, he aet forth into thoae weird un- 
trodden deserts of the far East, where nntmstvorth> 
fanatics are restlessly scheming with and against the un^ 
eorupnlouB envoys of Russia; where treason and falsehood 
are in the very air, and where truth forms no part or 
portion of manly honor. 

Leaving behind him home, moderate wealth, and per- 
haps love, he was facing discomfort, deprivation, and the 
probability of a lonely miserable death. It Is a hopeless 
task to seek for human motives. Who can say why thou- 
sands of Englishmen deliberately choose a wandering life, 
when ease and comfort are within their reach ? It can- 
not be said that ambition alone drove Winyard Mistley 
to take this journey, for he was fully aware that no. 
public reward can be assigned for private service, in a 
country governed by the Press. He knew well the dan- 
gers that lay ahead, first in the semi-barbarous and 
wholly tyrannical country through which he was pass- 
ing; and beyond, dangers of desert and rapid rivers, of 
burning sun and ice-cold nights, of ruthless nomads and 
treacherous sohemers. 

It was a match between educated cunning and igno- 
rant, but the latter had the advantage of nnmbers. 

What drove this refined Englishman to face the innu- 
merable terrors and hardships of a journey in the untrod- 
den East 7 Patriotism. For patriotism is not dead, let 
cynics write what they like. 

Winyard Mistley did not hesitate to risk his life on a 
journey to that unsettled land where, one day, will be 
fought the greatest fight tlio earth has ever quivered 
lipder; where the Lion and the Tiger (dogged bi»v«ry 
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and cnoning courage) will atand side by eide to repel the 
encroachmentB of the shambling Bear. And tlien wiU 
be seen to rise from the aebes of Ease and Indifference a 
very pfaoeniz of Patriotism. 

This is essentiallj an age of words; we are a verbose 
generation, loving to stt at a table with closed window 
and crackling flre, and there to write on any sBbject that 
cornea to the fore — of distant lands which we hardly know 
by name; of peoples whom we have never seen, whose 
tastes and habits are strange to as — bnt action is not yet 
dead among jib, as England will find when her boar of 
need baa come. 

There is a very present satisfaction in serving one's 
country with rifle on shonlder, beneath the shadow of a 
fluttering standard, to the sonnd of martial music. The 
cheers of the excited populace, the roll of the drum, aad 
that terribly fascinating "trub^trnb" of a thousand 
trained feet, send a man forth to fight for his fatherland 
with a glowing heart. He feels that death is not so ter- 
rible after all with those red-coats around him, with the 
inspiration of patriotic mnsic throbbing through his 
brain. 

Winyard Mistley had none of these. Surely his was 
a higher standard of courage than that of the trained 
soldier. He followed no chief; he was not forced on by 
men who depended on his leadership. No " pomp and 
circumstance of war " was his, no cheering populace, no 
tmsty comrade. Neither was his duty compriBed in a 
blind obedience to superior orders, which if it may be 
somewhat galling to one man out of Ave, is an intense 
relief to the other four. 

Despite what he said to Marie Bakovttch, it was no 
hatred toward Bussia that impelled him to devote bis lite 
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to the study ol her crooked politics. Ha was too much 
of a cosmopolitan to be influenced by such ignorant and 
insular prejudices ae aftect the ruck of antravelled and 
unread Englishmen. It is strange, in this enl^^'btened 
nineteenth century, how many of our countryniou hon- 
estly believe that there is no land in the world equal to 
England, no soldiers equal to ours, no intellects so lofty 
as onrs, no literature except ours. And these, also, men 
of education and some slight reading, though the latter 
has necessarily been confined to the writings of other 
Bnglishmen. 

This curse of " insularism " militates against England 
throughout the whole world, and will one day fall back 
upon our own heads in ench a manner as to cause a very 
rude awakening. Then, perhaps, it will be seen that the 
teaching of effete and bygone tongues, which we persist 
in considering more beautiful than those that have super- 
seded them, is a mere folly. Then the fathers of sons 
will perhaps conceive the brilliant idea that because they 
know enough tjatin to understand in some degree the 
maudlin prosings of fifteen hundred years ago, it is no 
reason why their sons should not be allowed to enter into 
the cultivated thoughts of modem writers, who (to their 
own detriment, no doubt) write in language only flt for 
Frenchmen, GFermans, or Italians to read. 

Travel is doing muoh for us, there is no doubt; and 
already there are glimmerings of light entering the brains 
of the more liberal portion of the rising generation. 
Already these are beginning to realize that this planet 
does not consist of England, with a few partially neces- 
sary countries existing around her, by her kind pennis- 
don and endurance. 

Winyard Mistley was neither blinded by national pride 
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into a mistaken and vainglorious coufidenoei nor subject 
to the pusillanimous misgiTings of a mere alarmist. He 
looked at the entire question with the impartial eye of an 
outsider, having learnt from hie many wanderings abroad ' 
to forget that he himself was an Englishman wben judg- 
ing of English affairs. No man could give fuller jnatice 
to Buasia than he, and no man knew better the restless 
nature of the half-civilized men whom a sadden freak 
of fortune had raised to a position of power in the far 
Southeast. For this reason he was feared and respected 
by them more, perhaps, than any member of the British 
Government. His strict honesty, combined with a cer- 
tain blunt way of suddenly exposing to public ridicule 
unscrupulous schemes, which they thought to be un- 
known, was particularly repognant to their overweening 
pride. 
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Onlt a fortnight had elapsed ainoe Winyard Mistley's 
departure from Broomhangb, and Ooloiiei Wright was 
already beginning to experience some anxiety at the ab- 
sence of news from him. The old soldier, too impulBiTe 
for a diplomat, grumbled aloud at the prolonged silence 
of bia papil. He knew that there must be good reason 
for it; bnt felt at the stune time that he, of ail people, 
might reasonably expect to be kept fully posted as to 
Winyard'B movementa. 

Lena, whose spirita were singularly high (in an nn' 
nmai jerky manner), watched her father in his anxiety, 
wondering whether there were any real cause for it; and 
Mrs. Wright, for reasons beet known to her own maternal 
heart, watohed Lena. 

On the fifteenth morning the tardy letter arrired at 
last, having been forwarded by Mrs. Mistley from Paris. 
The Oolooel read it slowly, for it was written in pencil 
on the torn-out page of a sketch-book. Then he turned 
the paper over again, and read it alond: 

"Dbab Colonbi, 

" I leave Moscow this afternoon, walking to the 
first station on the Nijni line. I am fairly oS now — 
right in the heart of the country, and no one the wiser. 
Give me twelve months before you think of getting anx- 
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ions, eighteen before yon ebow your anifiety, and twenty- 
one before you send Wilson and Bates, Let them come 
nnknowD to tbe newepapers. If either of them be nnable 
to come (I do not anticipate nnwillingDess), someone else 
must. Do not on any account eeud one man alone. If 
I sbonid not get back, and Wilson fails to bear of me, 
shed a friendly tear, but shed it in private; our white- 
coated friends mnst not hear of it. By the by, on second 
tboaghts, please tell your ladies and the mater all about 
Marie Bakovitch. It will be safer. Do not lose sight of 
the mater, and take care of tbe respectable Adonis. 
" Yours, 

"W. M." 

The Colonel's voice quivered a little as be gnisbed 
reading. 

Lena, slowly sipping her coffee, looked over her cnp 
toward her father, with an interested bnt somewhat criti- 
cal expression on her face. 

" It is to be hoped," she said, " that ' the respectable 
Adonis ' will appreciate the interest shown in his wel- 
fare." 

" Ye-es," said the Colonel vaguely, as he s! jwly folded 
the letter. "There! " be continued more energetically, 
as he placed it in his pocket — " yon know as much as I 
dot" 

Mrs. Wright slowly raised her eyes from her plate, and 
looked across the table toward her bneband. 

"Except . . ." she said suggestively, "... in the 
matter of Marie . , . something or other." 

" Marie Bakovitch . . . yes, I must tell yon about 
her. It would interest yon, I think." 

Xiona was still ^pping her coffee indiflerentlj. 
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"Marie Bakovitch," continued the OoloDtl d«liber> 
ately, "is a joang lady, beaatiial and . , . aooom- 
plieiied. Tvo years i^o she undertook to remoTe me 
from the face of the earth. She is what Is called in 
Bome countries a patriot, and that is the form taken by 
her patriotiBm. Of coarse she belongs to several crack- 
brained societies, and one of these ^ras kind enough to 
inform me by letter that I was condemned, at the same 
time warning Mistley. He had the effrontery to reply to 
their formal communication, but I did not see the letter. 
Since then I have heard nothing more about it. Some 
time later Mistley received a threatening letter, and since 
then this girl has followed him like a shadow . . ." 

Lena slowly set her cop down upon the table. With 
one white finger she began polishing the top of the silver 
coffee-pot with pecnliar attention, like a child who is 
being gently scolded. 

" By some means," continued the Colonel, " he turned 
the wrath of these mistaken patriots from my bead, and 
called it down upon his own. Marie Bakovitoh followed 
him to Walso, and actually attempted to shoot him, down 
at the Broomwater one day when he was fishing. She 
missed him, and then fainted into his arms — in the most 
confiding manner, Winyard said. The fellow managed 
to make even that into a funny story. He generously 
kept the whole affair quiet, and ^cceeded in getting the 
girl away from Walso. She even promised to leave Eng- 
land, but whether she will keep her promise or not, I 
cannot say. He was afraid that they might have been 
seen together, and that gossip would get about, so he 
asked me to tell you the truth about it." 

The two ladies were silent. Lena bent her head over 
the coffee-pot as if she were short-sighted, and wished to 
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•M tb« nnit of her prolonged poIiBhing. It vu only 
whsD he looked acroas the table and met bis wife's eyes 
that Oolonel Wright fully realized what Wiojard Mistley 
had done in taking this danger iipon himself. 

"And yon kaew this all along," said Mrs. Wright 
presently, with gentle Beverity. She was recalling, with 
the nnerring memory of a woman for snoh details, the 
thonsand passing incidents in which Winyard MisUey 
and hia ohisf might have betrayed their anxiety ooncern' 
ing Marie Bakovitoh and her presence in Walso. 

Women naaally consider that they have the monopoly 
of the minute diplomacy of every-day life. They loYe to 
comment on the clumsineBS and want of tact with vhioh 
they are pleased to endow their husbands, brothers, and 
sons; and when a revelation comes to them, as it had 
now come to Mra. Wright, the result is a trifle humiliat- 
ing. Most women learn BooDer or later in their lives that 
the men whom they pride themselves upon blindly lead- 
ing aUow themselves to be led just so far as suits them, 
and not one inch beyond. 

Lena must have been thinking of this also, for pres- 
ently, without looking up, she said: 

" I cannot nnderstaad it at all. If I had a secret like 
that npon my mind, I should be miserable. I should 
not be able to think of or take an interest in anything 
else, whereas yoa and . . . Winyard . . . were as inno- 
cent as lambs. You took an interest in the theatricals, 
in the trivia details of every-day esistenoe ... it makes 
<me feel like a child to whom the nnrse talks npon 
topics likely to amuse, and never thinks of what she ia 
saying." 

Before Oolonel Wright had time to reply, the door was 
thrown open by the square-shoaldered batler> and Idn- 
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ranoe Lowe entered the room, closel; folloved by Cliajles 
Mietley. 

"We met on the doorstep," said the yonnger man; 
while hie companioii Bilently shook hauda with Colonel 
and Mra. Wright, and kiaaed Lena. 

" Early tisit," added Laurance Lowe, by way of 
apology. 

" I am glad yon have come," said the Colonel genially. 
"I have heard from Winyard at laat," 

Then he rose and handed the letter to Charlie. The 
young sailor took the paper and walked to the window. 

"Excuse me," he said, with & grave smile toward 
Mrs. Wright, before he nnfoMed it. leaning against 
the woodwork of the window, he read the letter through 
slowly and deliberately. Then he came forward and 
gave it back to the Colonel, with a word of thanks. 

Before handing it to Laurance Lowe, the old soldier 
unfolded the paper and examined it critically; then, 
looking np Bnddenly at Charlie, he said: 

" It ie snch men as this who leave t^eir mark npoD a 
generation." 

Charlie smiled in his lazy, grave way. 

" Yes," he replied; " the energetic ones." 

Laorance Lowe was holding out his hand for the letter, 
patiently and without any show of cariosity. Asprevi- 
ouBly hinted, he was essentially an unemotional being, 
never displaying curiosity or surprise. 

"Colonel," said Charlie, "I have brought you the 
. new sheet-map I promised to procure you. It ia a krge 
affair, so I gave it to Jarvis to take into your study." 

" Thanks — many thanks! " 

"And," continued the young sailor, "and . . . Z 
have come to say good-by." 
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Laonnoe howe alowl; raised his eyes. Tbey rested on 
Charles Histley long enongh to notioe that the young 
fellow carefully avoided meeting Lena's quick glance, 
and instantly turned away again. 

"Oood-byf" echoed Lena. "Surely you are not 
going away now?" 

"Yes," replied Oharlie quietly. "I have been ap- 
pointed to the Curlew, on the Mediterranean etatiou." 

Mrs. Wright had risen, and was standing at the win- 
dow with her back toward them. She turned her head. 

" I shall be very sorry to lose you, Oharlie," she said 
softly. 

Lena said nothing. She was engaged in administering 
email pieces of toast to Adonis. She CDuld not be ex- 
pected to express surprise, as Charles Mistley had fore- 
seen this appointment, and had spoken of it frequently. 

Presently the gentlemen adjourned to the study to 
smoke cigarettes and inspect the new map. When it 
was spread out on the table, the Colonel took a pen and 
made a little cross over the word "Moscow," writing 
underneath it the date of Winyard Mistley's letter. 
With dotted lines he followed the track of the r^lway to 
Kijni Novgorod; then, turning south, traced the broad 
flow of the Yolga. Carefully he portioned ofE each day 
with a line drawn horizontally. 

As the mariner traces his coarse upon the chart, so 
Colonel Wright continued, in the months that followed, 
to make this imaginary track across fi>useia. Down the 
Volga to Astrakhan, by road from Astrakhan to Petrovsk, 
and from thence across the Caspian Sea to Krasnovodsk. 
Each day's journey was portioned off scientifically, each 
day the little dotted line advanced farther into the 
unknown East. 
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The old trayeller never spoke much to hie wife or 
daughter concerning this map, doubtless considering it 
a detail of his profession neceaearily of small interest to 
ladies. He was not aware that day by day a fair young 
face was bent over the gray paper, and a dainty finger 
followed with absorbing interest the growth of the black 
line. 
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Trb weeks passed elowly on. AatumQ blustered out, 
and winter stole in with a keen black frost tbat enveloped 
London in fog and darkness. The muddy streets were 
dangerous, the air pestilential; and yet people lived on 
merrily enough, performing their daily tasks, eztraoting 
their daily enjoyment from existence. 

At Broomhaugh it was a very different matter. A 
great and wondrous silence reigned there — even the voice 
of the Broomwater was checked. The huge brown 
bonlders grew hoary with long ice-beards, and as the 
water fell day by day, little platforms of ice stood out 
from stone and bank. Then came a great fall of snow, 
and the dark pine-trees were at rest. They conld not 
sigh and moan at the passage of every biting breeze 
beneath this real and tangible burden of chilly white, 
for pine-trees are like men who make a great moan when 
things are passable, but bear with manfally closed lips 
the weight of a real sorrow. In the pine-woods, how- 
ever, as in the world, a sharp crack sometimes rings out,' 
followed by a sickening rustle of falling strength, and 
the older trees hug their close-knit bark, gently whisper- 
ing to each other that such and such a sapling has given 
in at last. But Broomhaugh was deserted; the oM gray 
house was silent, and the snow lay in virgin purity over 
all the land. 
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Through that long winter Lens was her father's con- 
Btant oompanion. Indeed, the family of three wondered 
then how they had been able to manage life so well apart 
when the Colonel was away. The old soldier was very 
busy with both otHcial and private writings, and in Lena 
he fonnd a bright and intelligent assiatsnt. Article after 
article flowed from bis pen, and in review and magazine 
the weight of hia experience soon fonnd appreciation. 

Also, there was much reading to be done. As an old 
Bailor loves to hear about the great waters in quaint sea- 
Boonding words, so the traveller loTca to follow the wao- 
deriogs of others " when travelling-days are done." 

Daring those darksome months Lena grew very wise 
in Eastern lore. The Colonel's map was now common 
property, and bis dangbter openly displayed her interest 
in the ever-lengthening dotted line. Sometimes, even, 
she waa consulted as to the joamey to be adjndged. 
Thns, in the quiet study, father and daughter travelled 
Eastward together, by piteous little stages of one-eighth 
of an inch or so per diem, till at length the end of the 
black line touched the B of Bokhara; and the Colonel 
talked of gilded domes and minarets, of crumbling walla 
and narrow gateways bailt of the little flat bricks manu- 
factured of old — " without straw." 

Now this was all very flne and exceedingly pleasant — 
this prosperous journey devoid of hardship and datiger — 
to be taken up aft«r a good night's rest in a warm bed, 
followed by an honest English breakfast; but there came 
no news of the real traveller, who had become, as it were, 
8 tiny insect crawling over the vast map. 

Lena, from her reading, knew that there are occasional 
opportunities, even in the farthest deeert, of sending back 
ft few words by some return caravan or pftrty of travel- 
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len; but no Bign came from Wiajard Migtley. Since 
the letter from Moscow, his silence had been as that of 
one who ia in the grave. At times this imaginary jour- 
ney seemed to Lena to be nothing else than a pitiful 
farce; but ahe could not make up her mind to mention 
this thought to her father, who showed no anxiety. 

The Colonel was well aware that some news should by 
this time have Teached England; but his simple trust in 
Miatley's powers was very great. 

"If any man can do it, Miatley can!" he had eaid 
ragnely, one day when the soft dampness of the atmos- 
phere seemed to speak of coming spring. This was no 
reply to some remark of Lena's, but merely in answer to 
his own thoughts. The Colonel was leaning against the 
mantelpiece gazing dreamily at his own boots, while Lena 
stood with her baok toward him, bending over the map. 
She waited for more, but her father remained silent. 

The summer brought an event in Lena's life of some 
importanoe. This came in the shape and form of a 
young gentleman named Walter Haughton, who had 
been her playmate in former years. But the playmate 
and the young man were two very diSerent beings. 
There was nothing to be quoted against Walter Haugh- 
ton — his manners were perfect, if somewhat too aelf-pos- 
sessed — his appearance decidedly in bis favor; but he' 
invariably inspired a sudden distrust in the minds of 
experienced men and women of the world. The former 
called him a "bad egg;" the latter said he was a roll- 
ing-stone. Young ladies who aspired to " fastness " con- 
sidered him great fun, and no two young men had the 
same opinion regarding him. When he presented him- 
aelf at Seymour Street and talked of old times, throwing 
in a few sincere words of tribute to the memoiy of hii 
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mother, who had been s friend of Mrs. Wright's, be was 
received with mnch kindness. Certain rumors of wild 
doings were kindlj forgotten by tire, Wright, and the 
new page was nDiversaliy looked npon as apoUees. In- 
deed, Walter Haughton now set np his stall IQ Vanity 
Fair as an irreproachable young man, and did very well. 
This took place early in the summer, and the new ven- 
ture proved so successful that Haughton honestly deter- 
mined to adopt for the future the paths of virtue. Mrs. 
Wright did her very beat to aid him in this. She intro- 
duced him to her friends, took him ont to houses where 
young men were required, and to his credit it may be 
recorded that she never had cause to regret having 
doue BO. 

When, however, Qaughton's visits to Seymour Street 
became monotonous in their regularity, and when lie 
appeared at every ball, reception, or soiree, Mrs. Wright 
began to experience misgivings. The "prodigal," as 
she was pleased to call him, did not aaanrediy come to 
see her; it must therefore be Lena. However, for some 
reason the good lady was less anxious now regarding her 
daughter than she need to be. Also the relationship 
between Haughton and Lena seemed to make no progress 
— the keenest-eyed old dowager could not have detected 
anything more than mere friendship, and that of the ' 
description generated more by the force of circumstances 
than from natural selection. 

However, this young gentleman called one July after- 
noon, and as soon as he entered the room Mrs. Wright 
saw that there was something different in his manner. 
His usual and somewhat remarkable self-posaession was 
not there, and his blue eyes were less shifty than of old; 
but, on the other hand, they were entirely devoid ot a 
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reoklesB merriment which was not without He faaoina- 
tion. Mrs. Wright wae no mean scholar at hamaa 
nature's great academy; she cou)d read faces as well aa 
1 most people; but Walter Haughton's manner puzzled her 
that morning, and continued to puzzle her until Lena 
entered the room, and then the meaning of it was clear. 

Lena was dreuaed in readineaa to go out. She had 
made an appointment with some girl-friends to meet at 
a pietnre-gallery, wliich they were desirous of "doing" 
before the fashionable hour. Waiter Ilanghton promptly 
proposed accompanying her as far as the gallery, which 
she acceded to without demur. 

Mn. Wright saw them to the door, which she closed 
after them. 

" Poor prodigal ! " she murmured to herself, as she 
slowly mounted the stairs. "Poor . . . prodigal! he is 
ae sure of his failure as I am." 

Lena came horn? rather earlier than Mrs. Wright had 
expected. The gallery had certainly not been eshaoa- 
ti?ely inspected. The good lady glanced up from her 
work for a moment ae her daughter entered the room, 
but made no remark regarding ber quick return. 

Lena walked to the window, and stood with her back 
toward her mother, looking out on to the dnety, sunlit 
street. Sbe had not removed her trim little hat, and the 
fingers on the window were gloved. 

Then Mi's. Wright laid aside her work, and softly went 
to ber daughter's side. 

" Mother," said the girl wearily, without looking round 
— "mother, why ie it that some people's lives seem des- 
tined to be failures from beginning to end ? " 

Mrs. Wright slipped her arm round her daughter, and 
Uiay stood side by side, looking vaguely into the street. 
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" My dftrltngt" slie said presently, " I thiok we an 
meant to Bbape oar livee as nnBeldsbly as we can; bnt 
. . . BtJll . . . V9 Bbonld not look too much on eitlier 
side — thore are ao many to asaist that the eacrifioe of oar- 
aelves may be o£ little ultimate good." 

"Walter — asked me to be his wife." 

" Yes, darling. " 

" Do you think it would have been of any good P " 

"No, Lena; I think it is best aa it is. Poor Walter! 
luck does seem to be againat him . . . but he is young 
yet. People are not unfortunate all their lives . . . 
unlesa they have themselves to blame." 

The girl made no reply to this. Her confidence in her 
own strength of mind had been somewhat shaken that 
afternoon. Like many a ne'er-do-well, Walter Haugh- 
ton had a moat harmonious voice; and never had its 
tones been so pathetic, so musical, as they had sounded 
in her ears an hour ago. She actually shivered as she 
remembered how near to hesitation she had been. 

"There is . . . Mr. Lowe," she said suddenly, bat 
without evincing surprise; and with a little inclination 
of her head she indicated the direction in which she was 
looking. 

Beneath them, Laurance Lowe was crossing the street. 
His active gait looked, even more than usual, out of 
keeping with his bent white head. A passing snggestion 
of pain flickered across Mra. Wright's face — perhaps she 
was mentally withdrawing the statement she bad just 
made. 

A few minntes later, Lowe entered the room. He 
kissed Lena with a strange old-fashioned respect, and 
tamed to shake hands with her mother, who had ad- 
vanced to meet him less hurriedly. As his hand met 
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MrB. Wright's, he raised his ahagg; brows, and looked at 
her tor a momeot. There was distinctly a queBtion in 
his quiet eyes, and in hers there was, as distinctly, an 
answer to it. 

"Any news?" he had asked, and the reply to it was: 

"No news." 

Each time these two met he asked that same qneation, 
and hitherto that same anxious answer had been given. 
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Eably in September, Mrs. Wright received a letter 
from Giliraltsr, of 'whicli the address was ia an unknown 
bandwritiog. Charles Mistley's letters had of late borne 
the Gibraltar post-mark, but this conld not be from him. 
Before she had read the first page, she exclaimed : 

" Charlie ia coming bomel " 

"Hooraj!" said the Colonel. 

" Oh . . . I am 50 glad! " said Lena, with more fer- 
vor than the occasion would appear to demand. But 
Mrs. Wright looked grave. 

" He has broken his arm," she stud, and then she sud- 
denly laughed. 

The letter, which was from an ofBcer of Charles Mist- 
ley's ship, was a ^ery humorous production, purporting 
to be written at Charlie's dictation, bat interlarded here 
and there with observatiDUB from the writer's own fertile 
brain. Although the news was bad, it was so cheerfully 
imparted that the bright side of it was alone presented. 

"At any rate," said Lena, when the letter had been 
read aloud, " he is coming." 

"Yes . . ■ heiscoming,"repliedhermDtherthought' 
fully, almost ansiously. 

Charles Mistley had been the only member of the little 
circle who had refused, persistently and continually, to 
acknowledge' any feeling of anxiety at his brother's 
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eilence. His letters, written in the Ueditemnean, 
seemed to have canght the Bun^ine and joyonaness of 
that favored eea. No thought of anxiety, no BUBpioion 
of doubt, waa allowed to find place -in the cloeely-writton 
p^es. More than a year had elapsed since Winyard's 
departnre, and the sileace wa^ yet unbroken. War had 
at times appeared immijient, and thon from mere lack of 
iaterest had lapsed into peace again. Great storms bad 
passed over the world — rovolntions, murders, and blood- 
shed — but Charles Miatiey's faith had never wavered. 
The black line on Colonel Wright's map had tnmed 
back; it had even regained civilization, and yet do word 
was forthcoming. Despite this, Charlie laughed at anx- 
iety. Worst of all, Winyard's name had gradually been 
dropped from conversation at the honse in 9eymonr 
Street. The topic was tacitly avoided, as we avoid the 
mention of those dear names which gain no answer now. 

It was to this that Charles Mistley was coming home. 

A few days after the arrival of the letter he presented 
himself in Seymour Street. Although he had given no 
notice of his coming, he was fortunate enongh to find 
everyone at home. There was, however, another visitor 
in the room when he arrived. This was a brother officer 
of Colonel Wright's, who had stopped his oab in passing 
through Seymour Street to call and leave two brace of 
partridges. 

This old sportsman was holding forth upon the details 
of his sport when Charles Mistley entered the room in 
his usual unobtrUBiTe manner, walking with a slow, 
strong step devoid of any lithenesa. The greetings and 
introduction over, Charlie, with true British instinct, 
displayed an immediate interest in the partridges which 
were lying on the hearthrug. 
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"Ton liftTe been Hhooting, sir?" be olwerred. 

"Yea; but I seciu-ed a poor bag." 

Lena smiled openly. 

" That is a good bird," continued Charlie, in the same 
make-yourself-at-liome tone of voice, daintily holding np 
the largest partridge by one leg. 

" Yes," replied the General, smiling TOguely. 

"lam afraid I am a poor sportsman," continued the 
big sailor, meditatively placing hie head on one side in 
otdiei to examine the bird more minutely. " I conld not 
stend a keeper by my side; and in the absence of some- 
one to keep me up to the mark, I should probably sit 
down on IJie lee side of a hedge and think the sunny 
boars away." 

His dow enunciation conveyed an impression of pleas- 
ant laziness, such as one rarely meets with in these hur- 
ried days. He looked past the bird at Lena, and -met her 
eyes fixed full upon his face with a smile of ill-disguised 
amasement. He quietly smiled baok, and proceeded to 
keep the bail of conversation rolling, descanting with 
laay gravity upon the utmost trifles. 

At last the old sportsman took his leave, and the Colo- 
nel accomjAnied him to the door. When the latter 
returned, the fact had apparently slipped his memory 
that he had shaken hands with Charlie before, for he 
went through the ceremony again, taking Charlie's left 
hand in his right somewhat awkwardly. 

" How is the arm ? " he asked, glancing si bbe sling, 
which the young sailor somehow managed to wear so that 
it failed to attract attention. 

"The arm is getting on splendidly, thank you," he 
replied in r&ther a constrained tone. The Colonel bad 
left the door open, and now the young eaUor oroaBod Quo 
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room to olose it He atooped in order to Bee that the 
bolt had acted properly, and then he tnmed and faced 
Colonel Wright. 

" I have newfl," he said quietly, " of Winyard," 

" Ah! " exclaimed the old soldier, rising from the seat 
he bad just resumed. "Tell me all about it — news at 
last, thank God I" 

" It is a long story," began the other, in his slow 
manner. 

"Then be quick with it," interrupted Mrs. Wright, 
with an impatient langli. A Uttle " catching " sigh of 
relief came from Lena's oomer of the room. 

" Let ns hear all about it," said the Colonel, pointing 
to a chair. 

But Charlie appeared to prefer standing. He took bis 
station at the corner of the mantelpiece, and while he 
was speaking he fidgeted with the ornaments there, 
taking them np and setting them down again one after 
the other. He told his story with characteristic sim- 
plicity and shortuesa. 

"The day before yesterday," he said, "I was at the 
club at Plymouth, reading a paper or something, when 
a fellow came up and said, 'Commander Mistley,' in a 
casual sort of way, and held out his hand. I shook it, 
and let him have it back; and then he said, ' I am Henry 
Akryl.' I was none the wiser, so I said ' Yes ' in a vague 
way. ..." 

"I know exactly how you said it," interrupted Lena, 
with a little laugh. 

"Well, it ultimately transpired that be dined with us 
one day in the Persian Gulf. He is an Eastern author- 
ity — writes books, or reads inscriptions, or something. 
Then he told me his story. In January he was at Kizil 
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Arvat. One day he was in the bazaar, and, of course, 

was being pestered by the scum of the place, who wanted 
him to buy nibbieh of every deecription. He is the sort 
of man who never buys curiosities, aad he finally got rid 
of tbem all except one fellow, who followed him most 
persistently even out of the bazaar. He turned down a 
narrow street where the grain-merchants have their stalls; 
but this fellow still followed him, and kept thrusting his 
wares forward. His particular line of business was old 
jewelry, Moscow crosses, cheap bangles from Kieff, and 
that sort of thing, fie whined out a prayer for charity 
in the most aggravating manner, and once or twice Akryl 
struck his hand aside. Suddenly, however, he ceased 
whining, and said in perfect Englieh, ' Don't look round 
— don't stop; but listen to what I tell you.' Akryl 
seems to be a sharp follow, for he walked on without 
showing any surprise. Then the jewelry-merchant went 
on: ' When you get back, go or write to Colonel William 
Porater Wright, 109, Seymour Street, London. Bemem- 
her the addrras. You had better write it down when you 
get back to the caravanserai. Don't look round. Tell 
him yoa met an Englishman in Central Asia — to-day — 
that is all.' Akryl said, 'Are you Mistley?' and the 
fellow replied, 'Shut up.' Akryl bought a cross. . . ." 
Charlie stopped speaking. His thumb was hooked into 
bis waistcoat- pocket, as if making sure that something 
was there. His eyes were filed on the hearthrug — a 
tiger-skin, the stripes of which he was following with 
the toe of his boot. Suddenly he raised his lazy blue 
eyes, direct and with a certain deliberation, from the 
floor to Lena's face. He caught her eyes fixed wistfully 
on his band. Then he moved slightly, and addressed 
Colonel Wright. 

aw 
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" It KnmcU like Win, does it not f ' ' 

" Yee>" replied the old traveller, glcvly polling at hia 
QntBtacbe. " Yes — that was Win," 

"Akrjl saw nothing but hie band," contintied the 
Bailor. " A small hrown hand he stud it waa — almoat the 
hand of a Tartar, but somewhat stoater, with compact 
fingers and light-colored nails. I aeked him for farther 
details, bnt that was all be coald tell me. He hod landed 
in England two days before I saw him, and wag on the 
point of Htarting off to join the Fez Expedition, and was 
jnst going to nt down and write to yon when he oanght 
sight of me and remembered that I was . . . Win's 
brother." 

"It is not much," said Colonel Wright slowly, "bat 
it explains a good deal. He ought to haye been aoroas 
the Kizil Arrat desert before January. No doubt he has 
had difficulties to contend with which we did not qnite 
foresee." 

The old soldier was no adept at dissimulation. His 
manner implied disappointment, and in each heart there 
was a T^ne conTiction that this news was not satisfac- 
tory. It was no explanation of the subsequent silence. 

"And now," said Mrs. Wright, oleyerly breaking the 
uncomfortable silence, " let us hear about yourself. How 
did you break your arm ?— wliat are you going to do with 
yourself ? — ^how long leave have you, etc., etc. ? " 

" . . . b ! I suppose I shall moon about, get np in 
the morning, go to bed at night, and take my meals 
regularly." 

" Which," said Lena severely, " is his definition of a 
hnman existence. Charlie, yon are as bad as ever — as 
hopelessly lazy, as incorrigibly unsatiefaotory. " 

Charlie bowed with grave mockery. 
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"TSo," said Colonel Wright, who waa a vonderfally 
reliable judge of men. "No; he is not that. He is 
Bimply a humbug; be is pleased to assume lazioew 
becaase it pays. He dawdles his life awaj because he is 
a philosopher. There are few books be lias not read — 
few sabjecta upon which he could not tell us something; 
but he prefers to sit idly by and listen to a fntile diacos- 
sion when a few words from him would settle it at once. 
He is a shopkeoper who stores his best wares beneath the 
counter, and leaves the window empty." 

Charles Mistley met this accusation with a mellow 
laugh, in which the ladies joined. 

"I begin to regret," he said, "that I ever left the 
- Curlew, for I was treated on board with the respect dne 
to the gold lace upon my sleeve; but still, if anyone 
else wishes to add a few remarks, now is the time. I 
have no friends, I have not even the protection of a 
mother's love, as that respected lady does not arrive from 
France till to-morrow! I have just taken chambers for 
her and myself in Bedford Placel " 

" Bedford Place — againi " exclaimed Mrs. Wright. 

"Yea, Bedford Place again," he replied. "I think 
the mater likes the baey rattle of the cabs." 

" What leave have you ? " asked Colonel Wright. 

"Four months. Colonel. Four months, with the 
probability of an extension to six, according to the doc- 
tor's report." 

" You have not told ns how it happened," said Lena. 

" Carelessness," replied the yonng fellow, with a shrug 
of his shoulders. 

"On your part?" 

" No, on the part of someone else. A man was lower- 
ing a boat, and the rope sloped— a tiling that might 
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happen at taij moment. The boat was full of meo, who 
Toald have been shot into tbe water if two of ub bad not 
stopped it." 

" Who was the other?" asked tbe Colonel. 

"The man who wrote home for me." 

" I thought there wae something in that fellow, despite 
his foolery 1 " said tbe old soldier thoughtfully. 
■ When Charles Miatley left the house shortly afterward, 
there waa in bis mind a vague half-formed sense of mis- 
giving. It was almost a prescience of coming evil. Lena 
was different; there was something in her manner which 
had no sympathy with the Lena of olden days. His 
memory went back to tbe time when she, little else than 
a child, had been pleased to make him her friend, her 
confidant, almost her brother; when he had laughingly 
tangbt her to dance, and had skilfully guided her 
through the little ball-room dangers that surround a 
lovely girl in her early youth. All this he thought of, 
and followed through it the natural growth and develop- 
ment of her mind — making every allowance for outward 
influence, giving full credit to maternal care. Altbongh 
his mode of life had not afforded much opportunity for 
the Btndy of such matters, the young sailor knew that 
there is no change so great in the nature of human 
beings aa that which may, and often does, come to a girl 
between the ages of seventeen and twenty-four. It is 
during that period that all the infioite posaibilities of 
good, all the chances of evil, are on tbe balance. In 
those years a woman realizes the object of her life, for 
it is then that love comes to her — love with its dazzling 
light of happiness, too perfect for mortal realization or 
enjoyment. 

If love had come to Lena, and Obarles Miatley thought 
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it liad, vh&t he saw was not a direct result of its influ- 
ence. There was something beyond his powers to divine, 
and which he did not at the moment attempt to define. 
From whence the thought bad come he could not tell, 
what passing word or glance auggested it he could not 
determine, but he only knew that Lena was concealing 
something from her mother. A change had come over 
the understanding that esiBted between these two. So 
slight was it and so intangible, that if Charles Mistley 
bad not been much keener and mnch more observant 
than he pretended to be, he would never have detected it. 
Then he began to wonder if any other person had 
noticed it, and his thoughts naturally turned to I*u- 
rance Lowe. If the change was there, Lanrance Lowe 
would know something of it; and from him information 
was only to be extracted by a great exercise of patience. 
So the young sailor wandered on through the noisy, 
crowded streets, puzzling his brain over the most futile 
question man has ever set his mind npou — the qneatdon 
of a woman's heart. 
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With tfa« ndrent of October came a Bucceesion ot tog^ 
The atmoephere t4 London was anch as only Londooeis 
can breathe, yellow, noisome, and choking. The Wrights 
hftd talked of leaving town, and had even discnsaed ths 
qneetion of going abroad, but they were still in Seymour 
Street. Tbe Colonel was foasy, and seemed singnlarly 
ST«ree to leaving town; lie was now getting serioasly 
snziona about Winyard MisHey. PoUtioal events had 
oeenrred making it a matter of oongratnlation to the 
English Cabinet that they had a man ot Mietley's dis- 
oemm«it and well-known ability in Central Asia; bnt, 
at the Colonel'a urgent request, his pneenoe Omk bad 
been kept a secret. The information, however, which 
he would undoubtedly be able to supply was daily becom- 
ing of greater necessity. Eelating as it did to the feeling 
of certain tribes, more especially of the Saruka, respect- 
ing Suesiau aggreesioo, it was such as only an expert 
in Eastern matters could supply. The Foreign Office 
authorities were compelled to bear much abuse, and to 
submit to unlimited badgering at the hands of officious 
and scantily informed Members, who took the oppor- 
tunity of getting their august names set up in type by 
taunting the Ministers upon having no other sources of 
information than those of such notable unreliability as 
Russian official journals. 

«$ 
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All tiiis VH of undoubted benefit to the solitary waa- 
derer, and wliile it demonBtrated to a nervous Cabinet 
the utter futility of half-meaeurea and unrecognized en- 
voys, it militated greatly in favor of Winyard Mistley, 
whose devotion to the cauBe he had eaponsed was so 
obviously disinterested. But to Colonel Wright — to the 
man who, despite his gray hairs, felt that hja place was 
not with tbe talkers who are left behind, but with the 
WMkers who go aSeld — it was particnlarly galling and 
terribly anxious work. 

Instead of getting better, things grew worse. Vague 
nftorte, origioatiog sometimes in Berlin, Bometimes in 
St. Petersburg, appeared from time to time in the news- 
papers. These rumors spoke of trouble ou the Afghan 
and Persian frontiers, of tribal disturbances and religious 
differences, of boundaries overstepped and agreements 
broten. Added to all this. Colonel Wright received a 
blow from a nearer source, which aggravated matters 
greatly, and rendered Winyard Miatley's silence almost 
onbeunble. 

One morning, lat« in October, he was sitting at his 
study-table. Before him lay the large sheet-map which 
Charles Histley had brought more than a year ago. A 
fresh route bad been worked out across it with dotted 
lines of red, commencing at Kizil Arvat on the day men- 
tioned by tJie traveller Henry Akryl. The Colonel had 
just completed the dotted line as far as Bokhara, and 
was looking, in an absently methodical manner, at a 
calendar. The date written above the word Bokhara 
was terribly fax bock into the spring, more than six 
Bionths ago. 

The stody-door opened softly, and although the old 
wddJH heoid it he did not move or turn. Two wum 
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hands were laid npoo his shonldera with that marreUone 
touch of a woman's loving fingers. They were pecnliarly 
steady hands, ae white as Xjena'St bat firmer and some- 
what heavier. 

"Willy!" 

"Yea ... old woman." 

"Willy . . ." repeated Mrs. Wright, looking ont of 
the window into the hopeless dreariness of the October 
morning, "have you noticed any . . . diSerence — any 
change in Lena?" 

The Colonel raised his eyes from the map and contem- 
plated the chimneys of the opposite house for some 
moments in silence. 

"A change . . . old woman," he said slowly. "Per- 
haps there is a change — she is no longer a child now." 

"No, it is not that; there is something else. She 
never allows it to appear, but . . . she is miserable. 
She is wearing herself to death. We must go away 
from London." 

It must be confessed that Colonel Wright had not given 
very much thought to the sabject of his danghter's hap- 
piness, nor was ho very clever at divining a motive. 

" Is it," he asked, " anything to do with Charlie ? " 

Mrs. Wright appeared to be buried in thought. She 
uttered no reply, but leaning forward over her hnsband's 
shoulder, she placed her finger on the map, where the 
red and black lines met beneath the word Bokhara. 

A pitiful silence followed, such as leaves its mark upon 
the human heart. 

" Good God ! " whispered the Colonel. 

Mrs. Wright went toward the window. The band that 
held back the folds of the heavy cnrtain was twisted and 
somewhat out of place. Slipping it off the hook, she 
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deftly put it right, aud then she tamed her face slowly 
toward her bnsbaad. 

" Then yon think ... he has failed," she said in a 
monotonous voice. 

The Colonel eat at the table with his chin resting on 
his folded hands. He was staring at the map. 

"We should have heard from him six months ago," 
was his reply. 

l^Irs. Wright crossed the room, and sat down on a low 
chair near the fire. For nearly half an honr they re- 
mained tlins, the white-haired old warrior and his comely 
gray-headed wife. After twenty-four years of married 
life they were lovers still; and as they aat there — he look- 
ing out into the yellow mist, she watching the changeful 
flames as they leapt up and fell again — tliej were recall- 
ing the weary years of waiting that they had passed 
through, ignorant of the iove that lay hidden in either 
heart. They were looking back to the first happy days 
of their married life, days rendered almost sacred by the 
touch of sorrow and the ovor-Uving joy of watching over 
Lena, according all their parental love to the little girl 
who only knew her elder brother by the name that de- 
manded a lowered voice. 

" With Lena," said Mrs. Wright presently, in a gentle 
voice, "it will be the matter of a lifetime . . . as, in- 
deed, it is with most girls." 

" Are you sure . . ■ there is no mistake about it ? " 

" Sure," was the soft reply. " We have been able to 
watch over her — to keep sorrow and sickness away from 
her, but this . . . this love is beyond us, Willy. It is 
very hard that love should bring sorrow with it at once." 

"Has Laurauce Lowe said anything?" asked the 
Colonel. 
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Then othen vera forgotten. His generosity flowed in 
one channel only. To Lena, and to Lena alone, did he 
make presents. She, with that sweet womanly sympathy 
wbich was perhaps the moat precious inberitance received 
from her mother, knew exactly how to thank her white- 
haired admirer for these gifts. In many cases her appre- 
ciation never showed it-self in words at all. A kiss, and 
a little touch of soft cool fingers npon the back of his 
corded hand — that was all at the time. Later on she 
would wear the gift, if it were jewelry — use it, if it were 
not ornamental — at the proper time and nnoetentationsly. 

Oharles Mistley was by no means ignorant of these 
traits in the character .of Lanrance Lowe, which the 
world naturally quoted against him with infinite gusto; 
and when, therefore, he received a curtly worded invita- 
tion to dine at a club, he knew that there was some 
reason for it. 

The meal was ludicrously characteristic of the two 
men. No word was exchanged, directly, between them. 
Occasionally a mutual friend lounged up to their table 
with a nod of recognition, and made a ramark to which 
both listened with grave attention, Charlie replying to 
it, while Lowe silently acqnieeced. The old gentlenian 
did not, however, do badly as regards the dinner, and 
the sailor did better — the waiter did best in the lift-cup- 
board. " Lowe's dinner-party " was a standing joke at 
that cluh for some weeks afterward. 

After dinner they walked, by mutual and tacit con- 
sent, to Lowe's chambers in Adelphi Terrace. Here they 
found coffee awaiting tbera. The rooms were furnished 
with a comfort somewhat rigid in its simplicity, but a 
bright fire was burning in the grate, and the warm lamp- 
light softened down the barest comers. 
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Ghules Ifietley knew that hig companioD had some- 
thing on hie mind, bat was content to wait with a 
patience aa enduring ae that of Lowe himself. Old bsr- 
rieni are hard to break; the stones of an old wall are 
closely knit. Laurance Lowe was endeavoring to destroy 
a barrier which had grown harder and toagher as the 
years followed on. He made a little breach, but the 
barrier stood as firm as ever; when tbe moment came he 
failed, and retired into his stronghold of silence. He 
had fully intended to speak openly for once, but the old 
habit of self-Buppresaion was too strong for him. 

He motioned his gnest to a seat, and drew forward a 
low armchair for himself. Then be pushed a box of 
cigars across the table, so that Charlie could help himself 
without moving. After they had been sitting for some 
time, during which neither had commenced to smoke, 
the host seemed suddenly to recollect the cofFee, for he 
rose, and with slow, certain movements, entailiug no 
unnecessary clink or contact of china, he poured out 
two cups of a fragrant brew, and set tbe quaint old 
coffee-pot down before the fire to keep warm. Lowe 
never smoked a manufactured cigarette, and he now pro- 
ceeded to roll one, subsequently tucking in the stray 
ends of tobacco carefully with the point of a cedar-wood 
pencil. 

He smoked meditatively for some moments, then, with- 
out looking toward his companion, he uttered the single 
word: 

"Lenal " 

Charles Mistley examined his cigar critically, and with 
much appreciation. 

" Ye-es," he replied gravely. 

Then Lowe made a herculean effort. 
345 
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" I ttunk," be asidj " there is BoioetbiDg vrong." 

The young sailor's oai.m eyea were reetang on his hoBt'a 
immovable faoe. He might as well have ^tampted to 
read the features of a sphinx. 

"I have noticed it," Iw ohserred conmaationaUyt 
"ever since I came hack." 

The ice was broken, the first word was said, and now 
it earely was eaey enough to proceed. Only Englishmen 
coald have failed so lamentAhly to take advantage of the 
Bitoation, They actually continued smoking, and pres- 
ently Charlie took a sip of coSae, whidi, slight though 
it may appear, as a mere incident, wae eoongh to make 
matters worse. 

"Monsieur Jaoobi . . ." said Lowe suddenly. "Do 
you remember him ? " 

' ' Jacobi I ' ' repeated tLe sailor t^oughtinlly. ' ' Jacobi I 
There was a feUow of that name came one night to Mrs. 
Wright's about two years ago." 

Lowe looked up. There was actn^y a gleam of life 
beneath biB eyebrows. 

" That is the man." 

"I remember him. A aUppery-looldng felbw — to 
sleek for my teste." 

Lowe nodded approval, and then said quietly: 

" He is in it eomewbere." 

Charlie, completely puzzled^ waited with eztraordioary 
patience till the peculiar old gentkautui should be pleased 
to vouchsafe further information. At length, after ow«- 
fnlly depositing the ash of his cigarette in the ^ro, Xiowe 
spoke agajn: 

" He came that night . . . with the BarooMS tie INanir 
tille." 

" Yea — I remember her." 
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" Lnut it now haTing sin^ng-lessons with tb* Bsron- 

Ohxrlie felt oonvinoed that his host was on the wrong 
traok entirely, bat ref runed from aaying so. 

" Bat . . . Jaoobi,** he began, " la hardly the sort of 

Lowe stopped him with a little "soifl" of contempt 
and even deriBion, intended to convey hia opinion of 
Moneienr Jacobi. 

"I hare watched," said the old fellow, "and ... I 
know Lena pretty well. Yoa will find that Jacobi is in 
it Bomewhere." 

" Bat he neTer goee to Seymour Street 1 " 

"So." 

" Doee she meet him at other honsee ? ** 

Lowe shook his head, and, leaning forward, took his 
ooffee-cnp from the mantelpiece. He emptied it at one 
long slow draught, and proceeded to make himself a 
second cigarette. 

" The BiDging-lesBona, " he obserred saggestiTely. 
After lighting the cigarette he handed the match to 
Charlie, who had not obserred that he had allowed hie 
oigar to go ont. 

" Then," said the yoang sailor, alowly and concisely, 
" the Baroness is in it also ? " 

XfOwe nodded hie head, and the ghost of a smile flick- 
ered across his face. 

" That is how we will get at it," he eud. 

" Would it be of any use speaking to Lena herself ? " 
asked Charlie, who was a lover of straightforward ways. 

Lowe shrugged bis shoulders, and continued smoking 
meditatively. 

" Might try," he muttered doubtfully. 
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At last Charlie lost patience. He threw hia oigor into 
the fire, and, rigiDg from hia seat, stood in front of hia 
hoBt with biB " able " arm resting on the mantelpiece. 

"I wish," he said, without raising the level tones of 
his voice, bat speaking rather hnrriedly, " that you 
would tell me what you suspect, what you know, and 
I what yon wish to know. If we are to help each other, 
there mnat be no reticence between na. Of what has 
been going on daring the last year I know absolutely 
nothing. Mrs. Wright's letters hare rarely alluded to 
. . . Lena. The Colonel never wrote, Lena herself — 
rarely. My mother has been away in France. Ton, 
and you alone, are the only source of informatioii that 
I hare. I need hardly tell you that I am aa uneasy 
about this matter as yourself. All I know is that Lena 
ia different — all I anapect ia that her mother is ... no 
longer her confidante in everything." 

Lanrance Lowe looked slowly up into his companion's 
face, while the hand that held the cigarette shook a little. 

"Seen that too?" he said interrogatively. "All I 
know is that since she has been taking these leesons there 
has been something wrong. Before that she was anx- 
ioua . . . about your brother. We have aSl been anx- 
ious; but now it ia something more than anxiety." 

" And what do you suspect f " 

" Seems to me that Jacobi haa succeeded in establish- 
ing some influence over her. The girl ia afraid of him." 

"Lena goea to this woman's house for the lessons?" 
asked Charlie. 

"Yes." 

"Gould we not get that altered?" sa^eated the 
sailor, whose ideas were quick, though hia apeeob was 
•low. 
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" Tried it." 

" You have tried it; and who objected ? " 

" Lena — piano or Bomething." 

" Did aDjone make ioqairies about the Barooees de 
Nantille before this arrangement was made ? " asked 
Chariie, who now tamed and resumed his seat. 

" Yes, She had a long and sevei-e illness. Found, 
when she got better, that her property, which waa all in 
Buesia, had been confiscated, father banished, mother 
dead. Reduced circnmstances, took to giving singiog- 
lessons. She sings like an angel herself." 

" And have you done anything about Jacobi F " 

" Lives by teaching violin — has many foreign friends. 
Eminently respectable; is supposed to be connected with 
several foreign political societies." 

" Um — m — m I In fact, he is a shady character, " sug- 
gested the sailor. 

" Damned swindler! " 

They sat and talked in the same aggravatingly " un- 
finished " manner until late into the night. As Lowe's 
theory gradually expanded under Charles Mistley's pa- 
tient investigation, it assumed a greater appearance of 
likelihood. Little details, added auggeatively here and 
there, spoke volumes for the keenness of the old gentle- 
man's powers of observation. 

Silent men are not always mental sluggards, and Lau- 
rance Lowe was far from being snch. He had gradually 
accnmulated evidence bit by bit, and therewith had built 
up a very neat theory, surprising Oharlie with its aeon- 
racy and perfect sequence. 

He argued that as Mrs. Wright was no wiser than 
themselves on the subject of Lena's mental trouble, it 
must consequently be the result of some inflaence of 
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whicli she knew nothing. Such inflnence OQaldonlybe 
brongbt to bear npOD Lena during her Tisits to the hoaee 
of the Baroness de Xantille. The daduotion was iu- 
genions, and Charlie began to feel that Laurance Lowe's 
theory vaa, after all, the right one. 

"I think yon and I can settle Jacobi," the old man 
sud, as he shook hands that night with the joang sailor. 

It was not until some time later that Charles Mistley 
noollected that there had been no questioa of taking 
Mrs. Wright into their confidenoe. He wondered at this 
a little, and then, with charaoteristiG laiiser-aller, came 
to the conclusion that Laoranoe Lowe doubtlfiss had his 
s for it. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

A QSiv Bilant deaert — a great level horizon, lifeleee, 
vaterleBS, hopeleae. The Ban, a scorching ball of fire, 
was now almoBt tonching the unbroken line of sand, nnd 
yet the heat he gave forth vsb aa atrong, aa parching, and 
terribly mercileaa as that of the hottest autumn noon in 
England. 

It is easy to talk of desert and rolling prairie, but to 
realize these from even the moat graphic description is 
imposaible. To sit by a comfortable fire with friends 
around one, and to realize the awful loneliness of a des- 
ert, is beyond the most far-reaching imagination. The 
utter silence, the absence of created life, the terrible 
monotony which seems to speak of an amihangesble- 
nesB extending over centuries — all these combine to act 
on the hnman brain as water acts upon a stone. The 
continnal ancceoaion of cloudless mornings, cloudlesa 
noons, and cloudless nights is maddening in its serene 
beanty. 

Each scrubby bush becomes at last an object of interest 
to the dazed traveller, sometliing to be seen ahead, to be 
attained and left behind; and yet when it is passed, there 
is no change in the hopeless horizon. 

Over the trackless plain, a traveller was plodding pain- 

tai\j. One hand held the bridle of a limping hoise, and 

on the poor brute's back was haddled a honum form. 
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This sorry cavalcade was steering toward the setting snn, 
a little to the northward of it. 

The man who led the horse was slightly above the 
medium height; a browQ oval face all caked with aand 
aud dirt; his sliiirt pointed beard was dull and duatj. 
The huge turban on hia bead overaUadowed the upper 
part of hia face, and from beneath ite ahade there looked 
forth a pair of eyes dark with snllen despair. For two 
months they had looked upon nonght but this same hope- 
less waste of barren sand. Hia skin was brown and hard 
like leather. Immediately beneath his eyes on either 
cheek was a red patch, where, the sand and dirt having 
been washed away, tlie skin was of brilliant red traveraed 
by tiny cracks. These were caused by the constant brush- 
ing away of tears slowly drawn from his eyes by the irri- 
tation of the finest grains of sand. His slight mustache 
— brushed straight to either side, after the manner of the 
Tartars — did not hide his Upa, which were almost black 
and perfectly dry, like the skin of a dnaty raisin. 

The man walked with the mechanical swing' of one 
who has been on the tramp for many months, and to 
whom walking is almost as easy as standing. 

His foot-gear consisted of two pieces of nntanned 
leather tied roughly over either instep; his wiry legs 
were bare, as he had looped his garment of soft, nn- ' 
bleached cotton above his kneea for greater convenience 
in walking. His arms, exposed by wide, short sleeves, 
were brown and muscular; indeed, there was no flesh 
upon them, merely corded sinews, 

Aa the sun touched the horizon he took from the folds 

of his dress a small compass, and noted the exact spot 

where the contact took place. Then he glanced at his 

companion, but made uo remark. 
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The man oa horseback was of slighter build. He was 
all huddled up on the saddle, while his chiu literally 
rested on his breaat. Hia turban hod come partly un- 
rolled, and the eud of it hung down over hie face. Both 
bauds grasped the high pommel of the Tartar saddle; his 
legs swung helplessly with each movemeut of the horse. 

Siace sunrise they had beeu on the march, and the 
hori^e, a mere skeleton with flapping ears and ungainly 
neck, showed fatigue more thau the man walking at its 
side. Every now and then the poor brut« stumbled for- 
ward as if about to drop from sheer weariness, and on 
each occasion the rider would slightly raise his head. 
For some hours perfect silence had fallen over the two 
men — their blackened lips were so hard and dry as to 
render articnlation nearly impossible. 

Suddenly the horse gave a great Inrch forward, and, 
failing to recover himself, collapsed sideways with a pite- 
ous groan. 

The man at its head dropped the bridle, and with mar- 
vellons rapidity slipped his arm round his companion's 
drooping body. 

" Look out, Paull " he esclaimed hoarsely in Bussiao. 

The rider made no attempt to assist himself, and as 
the horse fell his full weight came upon his companion, 
who, however, managed to step back and keep free from 
the poor brute's dying kicks. 

The man on horseback had actually been asleep, and 
as his companion laid him gently on the warm sand he 
slowly opened his heavy eyes. 

"Little father," he mnrmnred. The corners of his 
mouth were closed with a deposit of black sand, and his 
lips hardly moved. The other put aside the loose end of 
the turban-cloth, and exposed a fair, boyish faoe with 
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Isngniahing blue eyes, and a jaw so sqnare as to be almost 
a deformity. The ann bad burnt th« fair skin in some 
places, leaving otbers pale, tbe result being a fantastic 
medley of browns, reds, and pinks. 

" Panl! " 

" Yes — ^little father." 

"Yon are better for yonr sleep — is that not so?" 
asked the other kindly. 

But the yonnger man lay still, mth bis bine eyeshi^ 
closed. His moath was so parched that he conld soaroely 
more his tongue. 

"We will divide what water there is left," said the 
elder man decisively. And he turned toward the pros- 
trate horee. 

From the saddle he detached a large gonrd, which gave 
forth a terribly hollow sound, and after some searching 
ia a loose bag that was suspended from his abonlder, he 
found a small driaking'Teseel, cunningly manufactured 
from half a gourd. 

He kept his back carefully turned toward his compan- 
ion ae, kneeling on the ground, he extracted tbe wooden 
stopper. 

Then the younger man painfully turned over on his 
face, and, crawling along, stealthily approached. Aa 
his companion elevated hia aim to raise the gourd he 
dragged himself forward, aud watched the yellow water 
trickle into the vessel with eyes devoid of human feel- 
ing — they were like the eyes of a wild beast in sight of 
blood. 

Slowly and deliberately the man poured all the water 
into the Httle vessel — he appeared to have forgotten the 
division of which he had spoken. 

Id setting down the gourd he glanoed to one ride, and 
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canght eiglit of his companion lying on the ground at his 
aide, with agonized eyes fixed upon the water-vesBel. 

Then he turned, and for some seconds their eyes met; 
in one face was steady deteFmination, in the other a 
wavering weakness, rendered terrible by the brute-like 
agony of the eyes. 1 

"ToH drink your share first," said the younger man 
painfully. 

" I do not want any. I . . . I am not thirsty." This 
with Cracking lips and tongue a8 dry ae leather. 

The younger man attempted to raise himself, while 
the contortions of hia discolored face were terrible to 
look upon. 

" Yon drink yonr share firati " he repeated hoarsely. 

"Will you drink it all?" The elder man gently in- 
clined the drinking-cup lo that the water glistened on 
the edge. 

" Will yon drink it all ? " he repeated. 

One precions drop fell on to the sand, and the damp- 
ness of it vanished inatantaneonsly. 

"Will you drink ... it ... all f" 

Then he held the anp to Ms companion's lips and the 
water was gone. 

He who did that deed to a dying man — beneath no 
gaze but that of his God — was Winyard Mistley. The 
yonng man was his servant. 

Now be sat upon the sand and took his servant's bead 
npon his knees. The water loosened the man's tongue. 

" Little master," he swd presently. 

"Yes, Paul." 

" I want yon to promise something to a dying man." 

Mistley made no answer; he gently moved Paul's head 
to a more comfortable position. 
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" When I am dead," eaid the youth, " take your knife 
aod cut the fleah from off my arm-:— yon must do this — 
you must keep yourself alive to get home to England, 
aud then you can tell them that Paul Maritch did not 
die in vain! Yon can tell the half-hearted ones that a 
true Nihilist died in joy, because he knew that his dead 
flesh wa8 destined to keep yon alive. You, the enemy of 
the Tyrant, the true friend of Holy Bussial " 

Mistley could not conceal the look of horror that came 
into his eyes. 

"If," he said, in Mb mumbling articnlation, "I went 
^ome and told them that tale, every Englishman would 
turn away from me in horror, saying that it would have 
been a hundred times better to have left my bones to 
bleach in the Khivan desert." 

The youug Russian was half iusensible; he could not 
hear the heavy gasping of the expiring horse a few yards 
away from him. 

Mistley gently let the dying man's head drop on to the 
sand, and then he rose and stood beside the horse for 
some moments in silence. He raised his steadfast gray 
eyes to the heavens, now growing dull and of darker blue 
— he looked all round the level horizon. It seemed to 
him as if this were the whole world, and that he was 
alone in it; as if there was no world of civilization, of 
comfort, and of luxury. 

" It may he bmtal, but I think there is no sin in it," 
he murmured. 

Then he knelt down on the sand, and with his k»^* 
he killed the horse. 

Presently be cut out the tongue, and gave a mouthful 
of the warm flesh to his servant — be oonld not yet eat of 
ithimaeU. 
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The cooler air now revived Paul Maritch. He turned 
hJB head to wliere Mistley lay on the aaiid at his side. 

The EagliBhrnan heard the movemeut, and crawled 
closer to liim. 

"It is coming ... it is coming!" whispered the 



Then Miatley roused himself. 

" Paul, this is not like you," he said cheerfully, but it 
was a ghastly cheerfulness — " this is not like you. Where 
is your determination ? Where is your hope ? After a 
good long rest, we will move on; I am strong enough to 
help you. Who knows — we may see the river by sunrise 
to-morrow." 

"I shall never see the sun rise again, little father." 

" Konsense, Paul! We will puU through yet. It is a 
strong combination — a Russian and an Englishman — so 
strong that we have always fought on different sides 
hitherto." 

The Russian moistened his lips slowly and painfully 
with hia tongue. 

" Why did you take me ? " he asked plaintively. " I 
was not good enough for you; I was not strong enough. 
For the last month I have been a harden to you instead 
of a help. I used to consider myself a strong man; but 
compared to your strength, to your energy, to your cour- 
age, I am as a 8j. Ah, Mistley — the time has gone now 
for the nonsense of master and servant! Yon guessed 
my secret when you first offered to take me aa guide, but 
yon never guessed my real name. It seems strange, does 
it not, that the two men whose names are more hateful 
and more fearful to that . . . devil than the name of 
any other living man, should die side by side in the dee- 
ert? Stoop low and I will whisper my name, for fear 
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the heavens hear it. Do not start, for it is a name that 
curdlea the blood of every honest msii; and yet I have 
been honost. From first to last I have been honest. 
This is the last, and nov, with the hand of Death upon 
me, I eay, there is no God! " 

"Hush, Paul! Yoa need not tell me jour name. I 
know who yoa are now." 

" It is all very well for yon in happy England," con- 
tinued the other, " to say there is a God; for onr country 
there is none," 

"If yon do not cease, I will go and leave you," aaid 
Histley. To hear the rattle of the man's breath, as he 
gathered strength to utter those words, was a terrible 



" Mistley," whispered the dying man after a pause. 

"Yes, Paul." 

" If you live through this, never let them know that I 
am dead. Let the burden of my existence weigh on kis 
mind. While he thinks I am alive, he will never know 
a moment's peace. Let this be my legacy to the man 
who mode me what I ami " 

Winyard Mistley crouched on the sand in silence. He 
had an Englishman's awkward shyness of mentioning 
tlie name of God iu other sense than exclamatory, and 
lyet he shivered to think that this man was really dying 
|iii his arms with blasphemy on hie rigid lips. 
* Suddenly a sense of chilliness assailed him! Mechanic- 
ally he touched the prostrate man's brow. 

"Good . . . God . . . he is dead! " 
. Then he rose painfully to his feet. The silence of that 
great waste of desert was almost unbearable. Five men 
ont of six would have gone mad in those first moments 
of realization. Winyard Mistley pressed his forehead 
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vith hia Iiands, now oold and d«np. His etern eyen 
elowly Bcaoned the horizon — it waa almoet dark. In the 
eky, away to the east, was a shade of pearly-yellow. This 
was the soft promise of the moon yet below the horizon. 
Mechanically the solitary man turned toward it. Prea- 
ently on the hard black line of the horizon there appeared 
a fan-iike glow of shimmering yellow, narrowing into 
silver rays; then a tiny spark of light ever broadening. 
With a Hood of glory the great globe slowly mounted, till 
its lower edge parted with the line of distant desert. 

The scene was too majestic, too awfnl, and too lovely 
for words. 

It almost reconciled Mistley to the death which seemed 
inevitable. 

He tnrned and glanced at the prostrate form of Paul 
Maritch, with its cold and relentless face turned silenUy 
toward the God Whom he denied. 

" If he could have lived a few moments longer to see 
that, he woald not have died with those words npon his 
lips," he mnrmured vaguely. 

Then his thonghta wandered away. A rush of memo- 
ries came over him, and sapped at hia courage as run- 
ning water saps at a stone pillar. 

"If I could only think of something else," he mut- 
tered, pressing his weary temples. "If I could only see 
something else than her eyes . . ." 

He slowly raised his face, and again scanned the hope- 
less desert around him. 

Suddenly hia gaze remained riveted on one spot to the 
west of him. 

"What is that?" he mumbled stupidly; "what is 
that ? " 

Slowly, like a stricken tree, he collapsed, falling for- 
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ward on his lace, with liis arms stretched across the dead 
body of Paol Maritch. 

For an liour lie lay thus. At last he recovered con- 
soioQBDesa and awoke, as be had ever done from sleep, 
with every sense on the alert. 

First he stood up and gazed fixedly to the west, along 
the white track of moonlight which extended to the Tery 
edge of the horizon; then he balanced himself on the 
dead body of the horse, and so increased his spread of 
vision. Across the broad line of light cast by the moon 
on the sand was a tiny silver streak. 

"Yes, that is the river!" said Mistley. "My luck 
has not forsaken me, and his bad fortune has followed 
him to the very end! " 

Mechanically Winyard Mistley scooped ont a shallow 
grave, and gently laid therein the remains of his desper- 
ate companion, before he left the spot. 

The peaceful moon looked down that night on the 
grim desert, and saw one of the finest and wholesomest 
sights to be seen on earth; ay, finer and wholesomer than 
the fairest woman ever seen. That sight was a brave 
man fighting doggedly, quietly and wittingly against 
odds so disproportiouate as to render one sceptical re- 
garding all things Providential, 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

The following season happened to be a gay one, and 
among the gayest was Lena Wright. She tvent out with her 
father and mother; she went out with her mother's aiater 
— Lady Allron. She went anywhere, with anyone, and ap- 
peared to be Buffering from an insatiable thirst for change 
and novelty. No number of dances tired her, no partner 
wearied her by dancing through from beginning to end. 

The good dancers liked ber because she danced beauti- 
fully, and never confessed to fatigue. She made a serious 
affair of it, as they did, and was not bored by silence; for 
the accomplished ones talk little whoa once the music 
has commenced — the smooth poetic motion, the quick 
obedience to their slightest signal, is enough for them. 
The bashful yonng men were devoted to her, for with 
them ehe was girlish and as unsophisticated as them- 
selves, The staid ^nd hopelessly aol&ah old bachelors 
admired her, because she laughed readily enough at their 
egotistical little jokes, And last of all, the matrons did 
not hate her, because, forsooth, her programme was at 
tlie disposal of the new-fledged youth with split gloves ae 
heartily as if each had been the lion of the evening. She 
set her cap at no one, she was reliable and merry; and 
she appeared to like everyone, while in reality she was 
very near to despising them all with on impartial au4 
l^rge-miaded contempt. 
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Young Ittdtes, however, did not take to her as a mie. 
They explained vagaely that they did not understand 
her, vhioh in the ears of some cynical men amounted to 
a GonfesBion of inferiority. With them she was always 
Bweet and kind, for Lena was of that self-reliant material 
which (brine it as yon may), like mutton, refuses to be 
ealted. She listened with an interested little smile to 
their vapid boasts of conquests made, of impressions cre- 
ated and hearts sore afflicted, but she never bad similar 
experiences to relate. 

There was one among the hard-working pleasure-eeek- 
ers whom Lena did not doBpiee. Indeed, she did not 
aotoally despise any of them; what she felt was more a 
sense of pity vagaely tempered with wonder that the 
clever and undoubtedly brilliant people around her should 
be content to fritter away their intellects in the nnprofit- 
able pursuit of pleasure. This one exception had no indi- 
vidual excuse. He was ae frivolous, as objectless, and as 
lazy as any of them, but then Charlie, dear old Charlie, 
waa different from other people. He could not be meas- 
nred satisfactorily by the common standard. 

The yonng sailor's club knew him no longer. His 
tailor received an order for a remarkably large suit of 
dress-clothes, of the latest material, constructed upon the 
newest principles. His huge Saxon frame was to be met 
with everywhere. It towered over one upon crowded 
stairs; it insinaated itself inte the tiniest drawing-room, 
with that wonderful power of contraction which is so 
soon acquired in a crowded city. 

Some weeks had elapsed since Laurance Lowe's dinner- 
party, and Charlie had not wasted his time. He had 
reaasnmed his old position in the Seymour Street boase- 
hold. The circle of visitors there had somewhat changed 
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in hie abeenoe, as he soon diBcovered. This was tb« nat- 
nral result of the Colonel's presence. Like all special- 
ists, the old traveller was mnch sought after hy hia kind. 
Eastern authorities of every age and nationality sought 
him oat, and with these rugged and sunburnt wanderem 
the Colonel loved to travel again over far-oS deserts, 
comparing notes, asking and receiving hints. Gradnally 
his house came to be recognized as the headquarters of 
the party designated "alarmist." Among these experts 
it soon beca^ne a semi-official secret that Winyard Mistley 
was " out there," and a few were taken into further con- 
fidence and allowed to share the Colonel's anxiety at his 
long silence. As Winyard's brother, Charlie found him- 
self of some importance among these ancient Inminaries 
of Eastern diplomacy. Thus he occupied a double post 
in the household. Firstly, as the Colonel's friend; sec- 
ondly, as Lena's attendant kuight wheresoever she might 
be pleased to go. 

Through it all, like an undercurrent, ran the thread 
of his own diplomatic task. From Leoa he hod learnt 
nothing, but one important step had been made in the 
right direction. He had renewed his acquaintance with 
the Baroness de Kautille. She had even been invited to 
the Wrights' at his suggestion, upon which occasion he 
had with imperturbable calmness devoted himself to en- 
tertaining her, nntil he discovered that Lena was begin- 
ning to notice it. Laurance Lowe had been present on 
this occasion, as on others when the Baroness and Charlie 
were thrown together, and very little that passed was lost 
by him. 

There were many drawing-rooms in London to whioh 
Mrs. Mistley and her sons had the entrie, and where they 
could be sure of a welcome; and now Charlie suddenly 
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began to take advantage of this pririlego. Wherever 
Xjeaa went, he was sure to appear during the eTening. 
At dull geographical aiid learned soirees he uauallj pat 
in an appearance — very late, but by no means disturbed, 
for it had come to bean underetood thing that Lena should 
accord a smiling conge to any bnmptjous and Belf-satisfied 
young explorer who night be by her side when the young 
sailor appeared. 

These same young explorers (a growth of the present 
generation) afforded a fund of amusement to Lena and 
her family. They were so terribly prolific in print, and 
BO lamentably dull in society. Their productions were 
BO invariably more to the credit of the British bookbind- 
ing industry than to thot of literature, and they were so 
desperately generous with presentation copies, duly signed 
with an inky flourish upon the fly-leaf. Such volumes 
were constantly arriving in Seymour Street,* and Lena 
BOon realized the fact that, though one may desire to see 
the anthor after having read a book, it is rarely satisfac- 
tory to read a work npon the strength of having met its 
author. In fact, she usually experienced a strong dis- 
inclination to cut the pages of a volume of which she 
had never heard until its writer had forced it under her 
notice, trnfortnnately for the modern tribe of scrib- 
bling travellers, the human frame is so constrQct«d that 
the size of a man's heart must remain a profound secret; 
and the ordinary observer is compelled to make his ob- 
Bervations upon the basis of the frame itself. Kow, most 
of these gentry are, by some humorous freak of Nature, 
endowed with a diminutive person; and Lena — a North- 
umbrian — sweet and tall herself, and accustomed to look 
op to men, could not succeed in making heroes of these 
mighty huntsmen (mora accustomed to the smell of a 
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proof-sheet than to the glorioas odor of burnt poirder), 
and withheld that admiration and respect to which they 
coDsidered theiDBelves fully entitled. 

At balls Charles Mistley, who was nothing if not 
methodical, danced three times with Lena, and took 
Mrs. Wright down to sapper. Then he rescned hie 
motJier, and went home to Bedford Place behind a very 
Bmali cigar, which form of tobacco appeal^ to be mnoh 
affected by big men, as large pipes are by their smaller 
brethren. 

Of conrae people talked abont hia devotion to Lena, 
adding to it or detracting from it according to the re- 
quirements of their purpose, as is the kindly custom of 
us all. The Colonel saw it, and shrugged his shoulders. 
Mrs. Wright saw it, and understood it not; but she 
watched more closely, and, strange to say, the pleasant 
friendship existing between her and the young sailor 
grew in warmth of mntnal trnat. Lanrance Lowe saw 
it, and grew uneasy. 

When anyone spoke to Charles Mistley on the subject, 
either with the bantering blnntneBS of a man or the dan- 
gerous innocence of a woman, he smiled his good-natnred, 
lazy smile, which might mean mcch and usually meant 
nothing, leaving his questioner more puzzled than before. 

If any woman took the trouble of placing Lena in such 
a position that some remark was absolutely necessary, she 
wonld say, " Oh yes, I like him very much," and then 
would continue the subject with an unconaciona frank- 
ness which was vastly puzzling. 

To the disinterested observer it wonld appear that these 
two young persons were drifting into something more 
than friendship; but the observations of that fabulous 
person are proverbially unreliable. 
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"No one kn(m better than the vriter of these humble 
linea that a friendship — a perfectly safe friendship — can- 
not exist for long between young people of a different Bex 
who are entirely nnconnected by ties of blood. A man 
can be a tme friend to the end of the chapter — to his 
female cohbih. Beyond that the water is of uncertain 
depth, with shifting ehoals and nnmarked channels. 
Navigation thereon is dangerous — a collision would prob- 
ably occnr, resulting in serioae damage to one or both 
vessels. Or one might run aground, while the other 
oonid only tack and wear and drift around, not daring 
to venture too close for fear of stranding on the same 
rock. 

It wonld appear, however, that Lena and her large 
friend knew very well what they were about At that 
time she needed someone, and the sailor eeemed to slip 
naturally into the vacant place. They never overstepped 
the boundaries of friendship, and only once did they 
come near to so doing. 

It came abont one evening, and took them both a little 
by sarprise. Lena, who made a point of watching the 
chaperons dance the Lancers, had no partner; and 
Ohartie, who sud he had not enough conversation for 
"that trying performance," came and aat beside her. 
They secured a pleasant corner, and for some time 
watched the dancers without speaking. In the set near- 
est to them was an engaged couple of youthful appear- 
ance. These two behaved after the manner of their 
kind; meeting, for instance, at the end of the ladies' 
chain as if the separation had been a matter of weary 
years, 

Lena and her companion naturally observed this couple. 
Presently Charlie murmured vaguely: 
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"That sort of thing makes me feel inclined to orj." 

Lena laaghed gsylj> 

"Please don't," she said, with a great show of anx- 
ietj. " It might be embamsBing." 

He langhed in hia low, quiet way; and then, suddenly 
looking grave, he oontinoed to watoh the yoang couple 
lazily. ^ 

" I do not feel inclined to oiy," continued Lena, in a 
graver tone; "bat I should like to throw something at 
him — it is ao weak and unmanly." 

" I suppose we all pass through it . . ." 

"It is to be hoped, for her sake, that he will pass 
through it pretty soon; and remember that he ie a man, 
with a man's work to do." 

"We . . . are severe," marmnred Charlie innocently. 

"Now oonfesB," said Lena, suddenly facing him — 
"oonfess that your feelings are . . . contempt for him, 
and pity for her." 

" Yes . . ." he answered slowly. " I suppose you are 
right — and yet . . ." 

"And yet?" 

" Perhaps I was once like that myself." 

" Oh nol " she exclaimed with conviction. 

" Who knows ? " he said quietly. 

There was something in the tone of his voice that made 
her turn to glance at his face. He was carelessly follow- 
ing the delicate tracery of flowers upon his progi'amme 
with the atrocious pencil attached thereto. He contem- 
plated his handiwork with his head upon one side for ' 
some moments, apparently with much satisfaction; then 
he looked up, and his cilm eyes met hers with a little 
smile. 

"I am dismal to-night," he said. "A brate of a 
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sailor-man gave me a strong cigar this afternoon, and 
atrong cigars alvaye make me dismal." 

But Lena failed to smile. She merely sat and looked 
at him EpecalatiTely. Charlie did not appear quite 
happy under her gentle scnitinj. By way of doing 
something, be leant toward her, and borrowed her fan, 
which he tried for some time to open the wrong way. 
While he was still attempting this dangerons feat, be 
continued: 

" So yon must please remember that it is not all nat- 
Hral density — it is partly cigar." 

Like most big men, he rarely smiled, and neTer 
frowned, which made it rery difficnlt at times to eay 
whether he spoke seriously or not. 

"I wonder," said Lena speonlatively ... "I ofleti 
wonder why you so invariably tiy to misrepresent your- 
self — especially to me." 

He looked np with a twinkle of gennine amusement in 
hit eyes. 

" Yon think, I snppose, that it is my duty to make the 
best of a bad bargain." 

" Is it a bad bargain? " 

He shrugged his shoulders. With the fan he indicated 
the dancers before them. 

"Give them all little slips of paper and programme 
pencils," he said. " Take a ballot — good bargain or bad 
bargain — and what would the result be ? " 

She ignored this suggestion, and sat meditating for 
some moments. 

"There is something," she said at length, "wanting 
in your life. You do not look at things in a proper 
light. I think you want an object — something to be 
attained, something to try for, even if you fail." 
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" Please," interrupted the yonng sailor, " do not look 
80 seriouB — it is not worth your while." 

" And," she continued, with a sudden change of man- 
ner, from graye to gay, " I know what it is." 

" By George — do you ? I am glad to hear it. Kindly 
prescribe at once." 

"What yon require," she said solemnly, "is someone 
very nice to fall in love with. I cannot think of anyone 
exactly suitable at the present moment, but ... I will 
keep the matter before me." 

" Is that all ? " he asked in a tone expressive of great 
disappointment. "Your remedy is too simple to be of 
much nse. Also, I have a strong argument against it — 
sailors should not marry, on principle. They should 
wait till they are old men, and then marry their house- 
keepers." 

"Principles and generalities are to be avoided," ob- 
served Lena gravely. 

'* Well, if you do not approve of that argument, I can 
take up another. Suppose that yon see in me an inter- 
ebtiug young man with a atory. Suppose I am a blighted 
being who has loved in vain, for whom life has no charms, 
existence no attraction. Suppose there is beneath this 
immaculate waistcoat a dried-up article which can never 
love again. . . . How about your object in life then ? " 

Lena did not reply at once. While watching the 
dancers, she was slowly opening and closing her fan. 
When she at length spoke, she deliberately ignored his 
bantering tone, and said gravely: 

" I should be very sorry ... to suppose all that." 

"Why?" 

" Because I should prefer to continue believing that 
you are different . ■ . from the rest." 
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With h«r glance she indicated a gronp of men idling 
near the door. 

" It doee not pay, in theae days, to be different from 
the reBt Better pasB through with the crowd." 

" And," continned Xieoa, " it would not apply to you. 
If you really wanted a thing, I think yon would get it — 
in an indiSerent, lazy way." 

Obarlee Mistley glanced ap into her face, and then, 
slipping his pn^mmme into bis waistcoat-pocket, be rose 
with a sadden acoeee of energy and offered his arm. 

" They have finished," he eaid in a matter-of-fact tone. 
" Let ns stroll aboat and allow someone elae to ait down." 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

Z/AUBA.NCE liOWE and GharloB Miatley were not cursed 
with the conspirator's vice of too much talk and too 
little action. Prom the erening when they had first laid 
their heads together nntil some weeks afterward, no 
word passed ijetween them relative to Lena or Monsienr 
Jacohi. The, subject was by mutual understanding al- 
lowed to drop, though it was ever to the fore in either 
mind. 

However, one evening when they were walking home 
together from what was modestly called a musical soiree, 
Charlie nnearthed the subject. The evening had been a 
dull one. Lowe and his young companion had undoubt- 
edly been sorely oat of their element, and both knew that 
their presence at the ent«rtainment was due to the fact 
that the Wrights had been there. Lena had sung once 
— beautifully and simply, as was her wont. And the 
Baroness de Nantille had obliged the assembled multi- 
tade three times. Her splendid voice had been greatly 
' assisted by the artistic violin obbligato of Monsieur 
Jacobi. 

"I did not get much farther on to-night," said the 
young sailor, as he stopped beneath a lamp-post to light 
his cigar. 

liowe, wi^ his hands pushed deep into the pockets of 

a loose top-coat, and an ancient opera-hat tilted rather 
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forward over hie eyes, stopped also, and vatched the deli- 
cate operation. 

"Couldn't be expected," he said rather indiatiECtly, 
by reason of the cigarette between his lips. 

" With Jacobi there, yoii mean ? " 

"Um — m." 

" Did you obaerve that he took no notice of any of oar 
party ? " 

" Overdid it." 

"How?" 

" We came in l&t«," said Lowe. "It was unnatural 
not to look up." 

They walked on, smoking pensively, and on the de- 
serted pavement their steps rang ont like the tread of 
one foot. 

" I have followed np your hint," said Charlie; "and 
I think you are right — Jacobi is mixed np in it some- 
where." 

" Slippery customer," muttered Lowe. 

"I have brought all my . . . irresistible . . . powers 
of fascination to bear upon the Baroness, but somehow I do 
not get on very rapidly. I cannot understand her — she 
is extremely changeable. At times she is most gracious, 
and then suddenly she seems to become distrustful. 
However, in one of her gracious mooda ehe may make a 
mistake, some day, and then . . ." 

Lowe took the cigarette from hia lips, and after a pause 
he said : 

" There is one way of . . . working it." 

"Yes?" 

" Make love to her." 

" That 18 not much in my line of country," said the 
sailor, with rather an awkward laugh. 
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"Don't think yon wonH find it difficult." 

*' What do yoa mean ? ' ' asked Charlie slowly. 

"She would bo quite ready." 

The big sailor bluehed — privately, to himseU — a dull 
brick-red beneath the sunburn which he had not yet lost. 
He was rather fond of underrating himself; but this 
might aJter all explain one or two tittle peculiaribies ia 
the Baroness's manner toward himself. There was 
almost ~an apology conveyed in Lowe's voice when he 
spoke again. 

"It's a beastly task to set a fellow, but . . . cannot 
do it myself, you know. We're in It now; we must go 
on, and . . . and Lena is worth it. I turn off here 
. . . g'night! " 

Oharlea Mistley stared vacantly at the receding figure. 
How well he knew itl How familiar to him was every 
little trick of speech, every slow movement, every glance! 
There was no variety in Lanrance Lowe; and as the 
young fellow stood watching the bent head and upright 
form, a strange sense of monotony came over him. The 
very words still ringing in hie ears were such as the old 
man had used on a hundred previous occasions : "I turn 
off here . . . g'night." Simply stating the fact, and 
expressing no suggestion of regret that their ways should 
separate. Then the quick pressure of his waxen fingers, 
accompanied by a little forward inclination of the body. 
It was all so old ... so desperately familiar. And yet 
how little . . . how pitifully little . . . did he know 
of the real maul The heart beneath that loosely-fitting 
coat, and the brain under the jannty yet pathetic old 
opera-hat, were alike closed and illegible. Who could 
say what echoes of a bygone time, what shadows of 
a former existence, flitted through that fallow mindf 
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Tlie forlorn old man, u he iralked rapidly through 
the deserted etreeta, waa a momimeDt to the memory 
of Love, Hope, and Ambition— dead yearB ago, and 
bnriod. 

Charlie was for a moment prompted to run after him, 
to walk with him, and conduct him safely to his own 
door, bat he hesitated, and it -wob too late. The lone 
old fellow did not ask such little attentions; they wonld 
have surprised him, and probably he woald prefer being 
left alone. 

"I wonder," said the young sailor to himself, as he 
tamed and walked quickly in tbe opposite direction, 
" I wonder if I will ever come to thatl " 

Laurance Lowe's cold-blooded suggestion bore rapid 
fmit. The following afternoon Charles Mietley called 
at the house where the BaroneSB de Kautille had for the 
time taken rooms. This was in an unfrequented street 
leading eastward from Portland Place. As the young 
sailor turned the comer into Duke Street, he descried 
tbe graceful figure of Monsieur Jaoobi at the far end, 
going in the opposite direction. This caused him to 
slacken his pace so as to allow tbe violinist time to get 
round the comer before be rang the bell of number 
thirty-seTen. 

The Baroness was «t home. Charles Mistley gare his 
name, and after a short delay was requested to step 
np-stairs. As he entered the drawing-room, she rose 
from a seat near tbe window to greet him, but did not ^ 
advance a single step. 

In deference to her foreign custom, the young English- 
man bowed without offering bis hand. He noticed that 
the Baronesa was perfectly self-possessed, although very 
pale. Then be broke the momentary ailenoe without 
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diaplajiiig th« least sign of embarrBSBment or hesita- 
tion: 

" Miss Wright is not here ? " he Boid quietly. 

"No." 

"Bntthis iaher day, iaitnot, madame?" 

" No; she comes to me to-morrow." 

"Ah — I have deranged yon for nothing, then. I 
thought I wonld find Miae Wright here. I wished to tell 
her that I have received Beats for a theatre to-night . . ." 

He made a movement as if he would go, then he ap- 
peared to change his mind. 

" I have never had an opportunity, madame," he swd, 
" of expreseing my sympathy. Since I had the pleasure 
of meeting you last year, yon have had a great misfor- 
tune, I believe." 

The Baroness bowed her beautiful head and resumed 
her seat with a peculiar smoothness of action, motioning 
her visitor to sit down at the same time. 

" Ton are very kind," she said in a low voice, expres- 
sive of greater emotion than the ocoasion would seem to 
demand. "I have passed through certain misfortunes 
. . . too long to narrate even to such a patient listener 
aa yourself." 

Charlie had not accepted her invitation to seat him- 
self. Instead of so doing he advanced toward the win- 
dow, and was leaning against the woodwork, looking 
down at her. 

"I was not aware," he said, "until just lately that 
you had the misfortune to he a Rnasian snbject. Any- 
one of that nationality is Jotereating to me, as you are 
perhaps aware. My father was connected with Russia 
for many yeare, and now my brother . . . has followed 
in his footste{»." 
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Lower and lower the fair bead wae bent over the mo- 
tionlesa bandB, which lay upon her simple dress with a 
peculiar BtillaesB; bat the Baroness made no reply. 

" But I do not wieh to awaken disagreeable memories, 
mudame; all I desire is to express my sympathy and my 
readiness to be of any service to you. It is the least an 
Englishman can do in his own country, which is not 
exactly renowned for its sympathy toward strangers." 

The Baroness raised her bead, but she did not look at 
him. She appeared to be studying the pattern of the 
dingy lace curtain. Her companion saw her eyelids 
quiver for a moment — then she spoke in her smooth 
monotone. 

" Do not call me — ' madame,' " she said. " I am not 
. . . madame. I took my mother's title for the sake of 
convenience, in London." 

Ah, Mother Eve I How many neat little plots hast 
thou demolished I How often hast thou, by the sudden 
raising of thy restless tongue, npset the completest 
schemes ever woven by human brain I 

Charles Mistley looked down at her without betraying 
the least sign of surprise; but he changed color slightly. 

"That only makes your claim upon my serricei the 
stronger," he said, after a pause. 

The Baroness bowed her head silently, and said: 

" Monsieur, I have no claim upon jour services. On 
the contrary, you are the last EDgUshman to whom I 
should apply in case I required asaistsncet " 

" I do not understand . . ." 

"You will do so, however, when I tell you that my 
real name is Marie Bakovitch." 

"Marie . . . BakovitchI" repeated the Englishman 
slowly — "Marie . . . BakovitchI" 
376 
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She raised her cold btae eyes to his, watching keenly 
the effect of the revelation she had just made. 

" Then," she said, " your brother has told you ? " 

" No — Colonel Wright told me." 

" And now do you nnderetand why I can claim no dis- 
interested service from you ? " 

" No," he said simply. 

She laughed, a little short laugh that would have been 
harsh had her voice not been wonderfully melodions. 

" You Eogliahmen — are so aggravatingly chivalrous," 
she said. " With ns it is diSerent — women are nearer to 
the men in Russia.*' 

" I do not understand, mademoiselle," said the young 
sailor gravely, " why you have told me this." 

" No ? " She raised her eyes to his again. He would 
have been blind bad he not understood what he read 
there. "It is a long story," she continued, "and . . . 
perhaps an old one. Also, it ie not cbeerfnl, for it is the 
story of a mistake." 

"Tell it to me," he said quietly, 

" Eighteen months ago, immediately after your brother 
left England, I had a long and serious illness. Through 
it I was nursed by my maid — a child of sixteen, assisted 
by my . . . friend, Ivan Jleyer, When I recovered 
sufBciently to take an interest in life I learnt from him 
that he was impatiently awaiting the moment when he 
could leave me to return to Russia. There had been in 
my native town a reign of terror, and among the first to 
be arrested on suspicion was my father — a noted loyalist, 
a faithfnl Government servant. It is thus . . . mon- 
sieur , . . that Nihilists are made." 

"Then," said the Englishman, "you have changed." 

"Yea, I have changed." 
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"lam sorry for it." 

"Why?" 

"Because," said Charlie, "ii brings yon into contact 
witli auch men as Monsieur Jacobi." 

Marie Bakovitcb looked up sharply, but he avoided 
meeting her eyes. 

" What do you know of Monsienr Jacob! ? " 

Charlie shrugged his broad shoulders contemptuously. 

"Nothiog, inademoiBelle." 

" But you kale him." 

" Well . . . scarcely. I have never bad the neoeeBary 
energy to hate anyone yet. I do not like him." 

"It is of Jacobi," continued the girl, " that I have to 
tdl; it is against him that I must ask your help. Re- 
member, I do uot ask it for myself, for I do not fear 
him. It is for Lena Wright . . ." 

Marie Bakovitch looked up somewhat suddenly. She 
met her companion's eyes, calm, impassive, and inscruta- 
ble as usual, fixed upon her face. 

" Yes, " he said ; "goon." 

" He is connected with several secret societies, political 
and otherwise. Notably the 'Brotherhood of Liberty,' 
of which he pretends to be the Londoa chief. For some 
months he has been scheming to obtain money from Lena 
Wright for the purposes of the Brotherhood." 

"I thought money would come in somewhere." 
' "Yes, all Jacobi's plots are connected with money 
sooner or later. He heard from sources unknown to me 
that she will be comparatively rich some day, and he haa 
been endeavoring to persuade her to borrow this moueyi 
it is a large sum." 

" You have not told me what hold ho has over her." 

" He has represented that the Brotherhood has agenoiea 
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and connections all over the world, and by theee means 
he coold, with the aid of a certain enm of ready money, 
obtain immediate information as to the safety, or other- 
wiBe, of yonr . . . brother Winyard. She ... I think 
. . . she . . ." 

"Yea," said Charlie gravely, "I understand . , , 
Bnt how did he get to know of this? ... he has surely 
had no opportunity , . ." 

" He learnt it from me." 

" Prom you ? Ton said just now that yon did not fear 
him." 

"Not now. He can do nothing now — now that I . . . 
that you . . ." 

"Abl" said the Englishman compassionately, "I 
understand. He has been threatening yon with the dis- 
closure of your real name. You need not hare feared 
that, mademoiBelle. No one except my brother could 
have harmed you, and you have misjudged him if you 
thought that be wonld do anything unmanly or . . . 
cowardly! " 

She sat before him on a low chair. Her face was hid- 
den from bim, and aa he looked down upon her he could 
only see the soft coils of flaxen hair and the white curve 
of ber neck. But he beard the long-drawn, sobbing 
breath; he saw the quick rise of her shoulders. As- 
suredly he read these signs arigbt. No man with a tithe of 
Charles Mistley's intelligence could have been so blind, 
so cruelly blind, nnleas the blindness were intentional. 

" It was not that, monsieur," she murmured, in little 
more than a whisper. 

He stood there motionless and strong as ever man was 

created, hut there passed across bis face a momentary 

twinge of real physical pain. Suddenly he roused him- 
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self with an effort, and said with a pi-actical, matter-of- 
fact energy : 

" Mademoiselle, we must waste no time. I am deeply 
grat^fnl — more grateful than ever I cau hope to express 
, — for the confidence yon have placed in me. You said 
jiiat now that . . . Jacobi pretends to be the London 
chief of this Brotherhood; have you doubts about the 
truth of hb assertion ? " 

'* Yes; I know that such a Society exists, and that its 
headquarters are in Rotterdam; but I believe Jacobi is 
no member of it. Ho has represented himself to be its 
chief, simply for the purpose of obtaining money. He 
has, in fact, deceived us all." 

" Thank yon. May I ask when you next assemble ? '* 

"To-morrow afternoon in this room, and Miss Wright 
IB to be present as a probationary member — three o'clock 
is the hour," 

"To-morrow at three. Thank yon. You may leave 
everything to me, mademoiselle. I have a friend — Lan- 
rance Lowe — who is a journalist of some repute. He will 
doubtless know about thia 'Brotherhood of Liberty' — 
the real one, I mean. I will endeavor to d[) everything 
in as quiet and . • . seamanlike . . . a manner as I can. 
I will see you to-morrow afternoon." 

With a bow he left her, walking slowly as though allow- 
ing her time to call him back if she had so desired. But 
sbe remained motionleBB, and did not even return bia 
formal salutation. 

Through the open window came the sound of bia firm 
footstep on the pavement below, dying away in the per- 
spective of sound that travelled over the grimy roofs in 
one continuous roar of life from Oxford Street) snd ^^^ 
neighboring huBy liaunta of men. 
HO 
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The dnll, emoky twilight came on apaoe. The red 
glow faded into purple, and imperceptibly UBiuaed a 
nentral graj at last. Still Marie Bakovitch eat there 
with bowed head and lifeless eyes. No murmnr of com- 
plaint passed her level lips, no sigh rose within her 
boeom. She merely sat there without appearing to think 
or reason — sat and endured with that strange, pathetic, 
dumb endarauoe which is the curse of the Slavonio race. 
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CHAPTER XXXm 

Lena's singing-lesBon the following afternoon was in- 
terrupted by the arrival of Monsieur Jacobi. This gen- 
tleman vae accompanied by liis friend Mr. Byan, a keen- 
eyed individual, who was ever ready to espouse the cause 
of the oppressed of every nationality, provided there was 
money to be made and little risk attaching. Presently 
a feeble-minded English lady of uncertain age arrived, 
and immediately behind ber a mild-maunered Qerman 
gentleman of short sight and unkempt hair. 

This was the first time Lena had met the members of 
the Brotherhood of Liberty, and ahe was divided between 
an inclination to laugh and a desire to run away. But 
everybody was desperately serious. Monsieur Jacob! was 
suave and gentlemanly as usual, but not entirely at hia 
ease. His hold over the Baroness de ^antille, as she was 
stiil called, had never been very secure, and he instinc- 
tively felt that it was slipping from him day by day. 
However, the man was possessed of a certaiu superficial 
courage — a type of bravery which shines in the presence 
of women, but goes no distance among men. 

There was just enough mystery in the proceedings to 
content the English maiden lady and the short-sighted 
Teuton without unneceEsarjiy aggravating the Baroness. 
When all were seated, not at a table, hut round the room, 
without formality. Monsieur Jacobi began speaking: 
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" I bare considered it necesBory," he said, " to call the 
London hranch of this Brotherhood together, for the 
purpose of deciding a qnestion of some importance. It 
is usual for myself and Secretary Ryan to decide snch 
minor queBtioQB aa may ariae, bnt we feel that this is 
beyond our jurisdiction." 

Kere Monsieur Jaoobi paused, and assumed a demeanor 
espresaive of some hesitation in the choice of words nec- 
easary to proceed with a somewhat difficult task. The 
German gentlemau took the opportunity of ejaculating 
"Goot!" which monosyllable was allowed to pass un- 
noticed. The English lady gazed admiringly with the 
weakest of eyes at the speaker, and rubbed her yellow 
hands neryouslj together. Secretary Ryan lay back in 
his chair, looking intensely business-like and practical. 
Lena begau to feel that she was in what Charlie would 
call a "mess"; but, like her mother, she was endowed 
with a certain amount of pluck, and she waited patiently, 
glancing occasionally at the Baroness's acornful face. 

"I need not tell you," continued Monsieur Jacobi, 
with some emotion, " that our movements are again ham- 
pered by the poverty of the Brotherhood. It is the old, 
sad story. The rich oppress us by their very riches. 
Agaiust this demon we fight in vain. And yet, who can 
say that it is in vain ? Is it for nothing that we work ? 
Is it for nothing that those of us who possess certain 
means give what we have to the cause? " 

" Gootl " observed the German, who was penniless. 

" Wo; let us go on with our work, and hope that in 
the fulness of time — perhaps when none of us are left to 
witness it — the fruit may grow and ripen. It is enough 
for UB to know that while assisting our poorer brethren, 
wo are sowing the glorious seeds of liberty." 
888 
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" Hear, hear! " said Secretary Ryan. He always Baid 
" hear, hear," after the word " liberty." 

" And now — now at the moment when we are almost 
paralyzed by the want of funds, one among ub has come 
forward willingly and nobly with open hands. My 
friendB, are we to accept thia generous gift? It jb to 
answer this question that I have called you together. I 
do not desire to bias you in either direction. Heaven 
knows we want the money badly; we all know to what 
good use it will be put But are we to lose sight of the 
fact that it must necessarily be obtained with some 
secrecy? Are we to overlook the possibility of mis- 
understanding, of misconception, that will hang over 
onr own headB? My frienda ... I will say no more; 
my opinion must not be permitted to influence yonr 
decieiou." 

" No, no," cried Ryan; " let ub have your opinion." 

MouBieur Jacob! hesitated for some time. He even 
succeeded in looking bashful. Lena glanced at the Bar- 
oneaa, and saw that her eyee were fixed on the door. 

"Well . . ." began Jacobi. " If it is your wish I will 
speak. Now — listen to me " 

At this moment the door opened, and Charles Mistley 
entered the room, alone. In one comprehensive glance 
he took in the situation, noting the position of every per- 
' son in the room. He closed the door, and stood with his 
back against it. 

" No," he said imperturbably. " Listen to me ! " 

Jacobi half rose from his seat, and then sank back 
again with rather a sickly smile. Ryan made no move- 
ment whatever, but his unhealthy face assumed an aahen- 
gray. The maiden lady and the Grerman sat gazing 
weakly at the stalwart intmder. Noiselessly tlie Baroneaa 
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rose from her seat, and croseed the room to where Lena 
Bat; and there she stood, waiting. 

Lena felt that the whole situation was intensely funny 
from an observer's point of view; but unfortunately she 
was an actor in the comedy, which sadly altered the mat- 
ter. However, Charles Mistley had too much tact to 
treat the affair jocosely. He looked gravely round him, 
and then spoke in a deliberately authoritative voice, 
which recalled to Lena's memory a half-forgotten re- 
mark of Laurance Lowe's, to the effect that Charlie was 
BBsentially a foul-weather sailor. 

"I am sorry," he said, "to disturb matters, but . . . 
I think Monsieur Jacobi knows who I am. It he 
should require any explanation he knows where to find 
me . . ." 

Jacobi shrugged his shoulders indifferently, while Bysn 
watched him furtively, 

" Will you come with me now ? " continued Mistley, 
addressing Lena. 

There was a sad lack of dramatic effect about the whole 
affair. No one jumped to his feet and drew a firearm 
from his breast-pocket. There was no need for the sailor 
to assume ft defiant attitude, and hurl back his assailants. 
In fact, the proceedings were decidedly tame. Charles 
Mistley not only succeeded in performing his task quietly 
and in a seamanlike manner, ae he had promised, but 
went farther, and rendered the whole affair a lamentably 
dull incident. This is to be regretted; the loss, great 
though it may be to the world in general, is esaentially 
one affecting the chronicler of these events. So much 
might have been made of it. What pictures might have 
been drawn of the huge mariner, barricaded by such 
tnovable pieces of furniture aa he ooold la; Wds on, 
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Btanding id front of tho trembhng Lena, brandiahing a 
ehair over the muddled bead o£ the Bhort-aigbted Ger- 
man! Bulleta might have been made to bury themselTes 
in the woodwork of the door, and . . . ah! glorions in- 
spiration — Marie Bakovitch might effectiTely have been 
removed from the scene by the simple means of a re- 
Tolver-bullet aimed at Ofaarles Mistley'a heart, hut inter- 
cepted by her fair breast! The whole thing wonld have 
illustrated so well— what a chance for the artist oommis- 
sioned with the design for a yellow-back! 

The thought is a ead one; but Truth trims her lamp 
BO well that the poorest writer muat perforce keep to the 
path. The lives of most of us would not, It is to be 
feared, illustrate very well. Many of ns would find it 
hard to provide a snitable and attractive incident for the 
cover. And, again, few of ns are called npon to assist at 
the sudden demise of such persons as are hateful to us, 
or in our way, at the precise moment when such an event 
would wind np the second volume satisfactorily. 

Nothing of a dramatic nature occurred. Lena rose 
from her seat, and crrasing the room, she stood beside 
Charlie, experiencing a sudden sense of comfort and re- ■ 
lief at the mere contact of his sleeve, which touched her 
shoulder. 

" I do not know," said Charlie to the assembled Broth- 
erhood, " and it is not my business to inquire, who is im- 
plicated in this swindle, and who among you are dnpes; 
out it may he of some interest to yon to learn that that 
man . . . there . . . Jacobi — is a common swindler. 
He is no more the London chief of the Brotherhood of 
Liberty than I am. Such a society exists, and I have 
been in communication with the authorities at its head- 
quarters in Rotterdam. It has transpired thftt Jaoobi 
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mm onee a clerk in their office; and thej are at preaent 
aomewbat aiudoiui for hia address, with a view to the re- 
covery of some funds which he, by miatake, romoved 
from their cash-box, and omitted to restore. It is only 
fair to yon. Monsieur Jaoobi, to inform you that in the 
course of my inqairies I am afraid the Brotherhood must 
have leamt that you are in London." 

Then be opened the door, and by way of intimating to 
Lena to pass oat in front of him, he tonobed ber arm 
slightly. It was not his habit to do this, as it is with 
Bome men. Not even with bis mether did be ever in- 
dulge in such harmless familiarities. Lena noted the 
little toncb, and somehow, to her, it said much that 
Charlie never allowed to appear in hia intercoaree with 
her. There waa a sense of protection, a hint, aa it were, 
of brotherly afEection and reliability in this rare eibibition 
of feeing, alight thongh the indication of it might be. 

At the head of the ttaira he stopped. 

"You will find Mr. Lowe down-staira," he said. "I 
must go back and see after the Baroness. Walk on 
slowly toward Bedford Plaoe; I will catch yon up. My 
mother expects oa all to afternoon tea, aa arranged yea- 
terday." 

He watched ber descend the stairs, and heard Laurance 
Lowe come forward to meet ber; then he turned, and 
coolly reentered the room where the so-called Brother- 
hood was still assembled. 

With a v^ue feeling of unreality Lena passed out of 
the house with Laurance Lowe. Mechanically she no- 
ticed a atnrdy, sailor-like man walking slowly paat the 
house. Tbia aon of the Deep asaamed aacb an exceed- 
ingly innooent air of exaggerated non-recognition at the 
aight of lAurance Lowe, that bad Lena had ber uanal 
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keenneas of obeervation at comm&Dd, she coald not have 
failed to detect that he was oonnected with Charlie's sea- 
manlike maii<saTre. 

Lowe said nothing for some minates. He valked 
slowly by the girl's side in unemotional silence. Before 
thej had gone many yards Lena stopped ehort. 

" Has Charlie gone back," she said, with sadden reali- 
zation of it all, "into . . . that room alone ? " 

"Yes," replied Lowe, "He will catch as np pres- 
ently." 

She made a little movement as if to retrace her foot- 
Bteps. 

" Bnt . . . bnt," she eiclaimed, " we cannot let him 
do that! There are three men . . ." 

"It ia tdl right," said Lowe, walking on; "Charlie 
knows the sort of men be bas to deal with." 

XeTerthelees, be glanced back at the comer of the 
street to see if Charlie had come oat of tbe house yet. 

They walked on togetiier. There were a hundred 
qaestions Lena wished to ask, bat she was restrained by 
a feeling of humiliation or sbyness. Lowe appeared to 
be in no hurry to explain matters. To judge from his 
manner, it would appear that Lena bad jost come 
from her singing-lesson. This method of slurring over 
difficulties by silence is a terribly fascinating one, mis- 
taken though it may be. It grows upon us as it had 
grown upon Laurance Lowe; and, like any other habit, 
the tendrils it throws out over tbe mind are stronger 
than we believe. 

Before they had gone far they beard a quick footetep 
behind them, and Charles Mistley came to Lena's side. 
They were iu Portland Place, and as he joined them he 
beokoned to tbe driver of a bansom-cab. There seemed 
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to be no question of Lowe getting into the oab with Lena. 
He nodded, and as he beckoned to a second driver, 
Charlie took hie seat at Lena's side. 

The yonng sailor began his explanation at once. 

"Lena," he said, "only Lowe and myself know of' 
this, and it will be better to keep the whole affair qniet 
for some time yet. Of course, it is not quite the right 
thing for you to keep it secret from yonr mother; hut 
later . . . later, perhaps . . . when Win ia home i^ain, 
you can tell her all about it." 

Lena turned slowly toward him. She was leaning back 
in the cab, while he sat forward with his gloved bands 
resting on the door. They were passing down Oxford 
Street, and the smoothness of the pavement rendered it 
unnecessary for her to raise her voice. 

" When Win comes home ! " she repeated wonderingly. 
" What has Win to do with it ? " 

She was fully convinced that whatever he might know, 
he could not have guessed at ber motive for joining the 
Brotherhood of Liberty. That, at all events, was never 
to be disclosed. But Charles Mistley had provided for 
this. 

"The Baroness de Nantille," he said, *'is Marie 
Bakovitchl " 

She seemed to be siowly forcing the realization of hia 
words into her own mind. At the first thoaght it ap- 
peared to be an impossibility; but gradually, as she 
looked back over her acquaiutanceahip with the Baron- 
ess, the thing seemed poBsible, and finally she felt that 
there was no doubt about the truth of her companion's 
statement. 

After a short panae Cliarlie continued : 

" I have acted in the matter as I think Win himself 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

Oeables Mibtlet never gave Lena the full acconnt 
of his disGOTery of Jaoobi's littls plot. It is ao way to 
pat off an explaoatioti till a more oonvenieat occnaion, 
which somehow never Hrisee. From Lowe she could 
leani nothing — explanation was not his forte. 

And so the subject was shelved, partly with deliberato 
intention on the part of the yoang sailor, partly by the 
advent of a more momentoua queation. Jacobi disap- 
peared, nn4 never retnmed into Lena's life to wake up 
memories best left to sleep. Uarie Bakovitcfa left Eng- 
land with Ivan Meyer. Borne years later Mrs. Mietley 
heard of her in Paris, recognizing the beautiful Russian 
girl in a vivacious French description of the "ravish- 
ing " wife of a rising yonng artist. It would have been 
easy enough for the gay little Englishwoman to have 
made the acquaintance of the blonde belle of a Paris 
season had she desired to do so; but women are more 
charitably inclined toward each other than the world is 
generally pleased to suppose, and the mother of Winyard 
and Charles Misttey felt that it was better to avoid rectdl- 
ing to the mind of Madame Ivan Meyer the fact that sho 
had once been called Marie Bakovitoh. 

On the day completing the eighteenth month after 
Winyard Mistley's departure there was a dinner-party 
at the house in Seymour Street. Any diBinterested and 
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" Tee," she replied. 

The old men grouped themBelres ronnd the two elder 
Udies, and coQverBation was the immediate reaalt. These 
two women of the world knew how to " take " their an- 
cient admirers. They knew the style of conversation 
that interested them ; they laughed readily at somewhat 
feeble old jokes. Thns these veteran actors acted to each 
other, knowing all the time that it could be bnt in vain. 
Mrs. Mistley knew that these travellers had been called 
together to discuss the probable fate of her son. The old 
men surely knew something of a parent's love; they mnst 
have known that this smiling, gray-haired woman was 
bearing with her such a weight of cruel anspense as only 
a woman could carry without sinking beneath the bnr- 
den. And yet, forsooth, they talked of the "season," 
of Parliamentary repntatione made and lost, and other 
matters of equal importance, throwing in their little 
jokes and helping each other cunningly with a ready 
choma of meaningleas langhter. 

The fading light of the snnset was fully reflected on 
Lena's face as she stood in the recess of the tall window, 
working deftly. Charlie, leaning against the wall oppo- 
site to her, was looking at her absently. One would 
hardly have thought that he was noting the little painful 
droop of her eyelids when she ceased speaking. He had 
not the reputation of a keen observer. 

Hia reflections were interrupted by the advent of 
Adonis, who solemnly crossed the room at this moment 
to pay his respects. He stooped and caressed the dog's 
rough head for sogie moments; then, without raising his 
eyes, he said: 

"Lena." 

"y«." 
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The girl looked up from her work with lier read; 
■mile, irhieh had of )&te grovn almost mechuiical. 

" At last — at last I am going to do something." 

" To do something," she repeated, with ready interest. 

" Yes. I have made a mighty reaolntion to be a ham- 
mer in fotare instead of an anvil." 

"I am very glad," she said, in a more Berions tone, 
though still treating the matter lightly. "It is to be 
hoped that it will prove beneficial to hnmuiity." 

" Do yoa know,'* he said, with sndden gravity, " that 
yon are looking desperately ill ? " 

She raised her eyes to his with a little defiant stare of 
tnrprite. 

"Are yon goiog to study medicine f " she asked, re- 
taming to ber needlework. 

He made no pretence of suiling, and continued 
qnictly : 

" Yon have a look about the eyes which, by some mys- 
terious method, conveys to my slow brain the imjH^ssion 
that yoa dread waking np in the morning, and . . . 
coneeqnently wake op all the earlier." 

She tarned suddenly, and, placing both her hands on 
the woodwork of the window, she looked between her 
wrists into the quiet street. Her profile, pnre and almost 
painf ally refined in its beanty, was all he conld see. The 
movement brought her closer to him, and once she swayed 
a little to one aide, so that her dress touched his sleeve. 
He looked down at her gently, noting the slim straight- 
ness of her figure, the firm curve of her lips. She was 
very strong in her self -suppression ; but compared to his, 
her strength was as nothing. 

" This atmosphere of suspense is killing you," he con- 
tinued, in his monotonous voice. " It is all very w^ for 
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thaw old folks — tbey em ^acai it Peiliapa Hitir aeseea 
are a little dniler than oare; bnt for ub it ia desperatel; 
trying. I have felt it for some time . . . and . . . and 
I have watched its eSect upon yon. It showa more than 
yon qnite realise, I tiiink. I am not a particularly sensi- 
tive fellov, or nervouB, you know; utd if I feel it, it 
must be pretty bad." 

" Yon mak« me feel quite interesting," she said, with 
a brave little laugh, which, howerer, ceased abruptly, 
and she closed her lipe hurriedly. 

He continued to look down at her gravely for some 
nuMQents; then he torned, and glanced oat of the window 
indifferently. 

"Yonr left hand is trembling at the present moment,** 
he Baid in a lower tone. " It may be — of course — ^that it 
if resting on the nerve; but your mother is looking this 
way . . . also mine." 

She let her band drop, almost impatiently, to her side. 
Presently she reenmed her work, and took no notice of 
him for some moments. 

" What has all this to do with your virtuous resolu- 
tions F *' she asked slowly and almost coldly. 

"To-day is Tnesday," he replied; "on Friday I start 
for Central Asia. I am going to seek Win." 

She grew very pale; the color even left her lips. 
Charlie continued to gaze oat of the window. They 
both looked remarkably bored. 

" Bat be said that no one had to be sent before twenty- 
one months — twelve weeks yet." 

" Central Asia," replied Charlie, " does not belong to 
Win. I can go there if I want to; I will risk disobeying 
his inBtructions. The old gentlemen were rather diffi- 
onlt to deal with on that subject; bat I sacceeded at last 
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in convinoing them that it was best for me to go. I have 
arranged about my leave of absence." 

"Then," said she decisively, "you think there is 
something wrong ? " 

' ' Yes — Lena. I am afraid there is something wrong. ' ' 

She was still working at the little dlken trifle, through 
which tiie needle slipped at regular intervals. 

" Tell me . . ." she whispered, " what you are afraid 
of . . . what yon think has happened. Tell me if you 
have given up all . . . hopel " 

" No, there is no question of giving up jet; there is 
every hope, every chance in his favor. Win is very 
tough; we are a tough race. I think he may have been 
delayed by. a hundred mishaps, at which it is impossible 
to guess. When I am gone, Lena, it will be your task 
to ... to keep my mother up to the mark. It is so 
much easier to be plucky when there are plucky people 
around one." 

" I will try, Charlie," she said aimply. 

" And I will keep you posted upas to my whereabouts. 
If I mise him — if we pass each other on the way, you 
should be able to stop me somewliere; the Colonel is 
arranging all that. But — after all, if I wander about 
there, say, for a year or so, it does not matter much. A 
year more or leas out of an idle life ia of no great conse- 
quence." 

He stopped, and looked down at her with hia lazy, 
placid smile. Presently she looted' up, and met his eyes. 

"Yours is not an idle life, Charlie," she said. "I 
have realized that lately. I will never call you lazy 
agiuQ. It is only your manner." 

" By the by," he said suddenly, as if recollecting him- 
self, " I will leave this cross with you. It is the thing 
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Akiyl bonght from Win at Kizil Arrat. It is no good 
my taking it out there again. I Trill faaten it to your 
watch-chain. Allow me — no one is looking. It is all 
right!" 

He made a movement as if to join the others. It was 
a silent suggestion that she Bhonld do the same; but she 
remained motionless, and for some reason he did not 
carry out his purpose. 

" Charlie, " she said, looking past him into the deserted 
street, "do yon remember one night long ago ... it 
was the first time that we danced so muoh together — the 
first time we found out . . . how well we . . . got on 
with each other? " 

" Yes," he replied with a pecniiar dull look upon his 
face. " Yes, I remember." 

"You look now just as yon looked then," she con- 
tinued vaguely. "There is no change in your appear- 
ance; you are as big and strong and . . . and reliable as 
ever. Yonr manner is apparently the same. But there 
is a change somewhere — there is a change in you or in 
me. What is it — ^where is it — how is it, Charlie? Is it 
in you, or is it in me ? " 

"I expect," he suggested restlessly, "that it la in 
both. We are getting older, you see. People cannot 
grow older without changing a little, and it is generally 
supposed to be a change for the better." 

" But — but this is not for the better." 

" I believe," he said lightly, " that the whole thing is 
a creation of your own imagination. You admit that I 
am the same; I know that you are unaltered — where can 
the change be?" 

"Yet — you must admit that there is a di£Eerence. 
Things are not as they used to be." 
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" It ia tha wfty of tli« world," he replied witii ft mirth* 
leea langh. " TMngs never are m they need to be. No 
— Ijena, I admit nothing. There is an old gentlemim 
opening the piano preparatory to aaking you to sing. I 
moat go and help him." 

"I ma not going to eing the ' Farewell ' to-night," she 
Baid, aa he moved away. 

" No," he replied graToly. " Please don'tl " 
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So CbarloB Mistlef tranquilly began his simple arrange- 
menta for a journey he was destined never to take. 

Sospense, like all mortal things, mast hare an end; 
and tor the watchers in Seymour Street the end waa draw- 
ing near. It came at last, on the Thursday morning, 
just tweu^-four hours before the time fixed by Charlie 
for his departure. 

Lena was still in her room, although the punctual 
breakfast'bell had been rung some minutes before. She 
was in the act of fixing a little brooch at her throat, when 
there was a hurried knock at the door, and the sound 
of the Oolonel's Toioe, Tibrating with emotionj followed 
i nstan taneously . 

"Lena — Lena!" 

"Yes, papa," she answered quietly enough. Then 
she stood motionless with her back to the window, watch- 
ing the door. 

"May I come in, Lena?" 

*' YesI " She knew that there waa news at last. 

Then the door opened. For a moment Lena experi- 
enced a strong desire to laugh aloud. The Colonel 
entered the room hastily; in one hand he flourished a 
Submarine Telegraph form, in the other was the bread- 
knife, with little scraps of brown paper adhering to its 
edge. 
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"Miatley is at Viennal" he gasped. "He is at 
VieDoa! Thank God for thia! " 

He threw the bread-knife npon the bed, and presentlj 
went there and rashly sat npon it. 

"Yes," said Lena quietly. She was still eng^ed with 
her brooch, and now she turned to look into the glass. 

" Lena," exclaimed her father, " do yon hear me — do 
you understand ? He is at Vienna — he is safe! Here is 
the telegram — they have just brought it! " 

He held the paper toward her. She saw the action, 
and noted mechanically the slips of blue paper pasted on 
to the white telegram form. She remembered wishing 
with all her strength to step forward and take that paper; 
then there came a sudden blank — a sense of utter, bound- 
less vacuity, and she found her mother's comforting arms 
around her. 

At breakfast the telegram was discussed word by word. 
It was not entirely satisfactory upon closer inrestigation. 

" Safe, but quite knocked up. Can you come to met 
Tell mater and Okarlie." 

"'Can you come to me?' . . ." repeated Colonel 
Wright, with a fierce look in his eyes, as he swallowed a 
hasty breakfast, " Can I go to him ? That is like Mist- 
ley. As if the fellow did not know . . . as if he didn't 
know! And yet he puts it like that; it is Mistley all 
through. You cannot tell whether the fellow means to 
be funny or pathetic, and somehow it is both." 

Mrs. Wright made no reply. She merely laughed a 
low, gentle laugh, and behind the friendly covert of a 
large fern which stood upon the table a tear fell unseen 
upon a piece of fried bacon. 
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PreBently Lena drove oS to Bedford Place with the 
newfi. The morning was freeh and invigorating, with 
just a suspicion of autumnal sharpness in the clear atmos- 
phere. Never had London appeared so fair to Lena — 
never had the world appeared so bright. The very 
drudges dnsting the ateja and black-leading the scrapers 
were not ordinary honsemaids that morning. For them 
even life seemed to have its pleasures, its joys, and its 
consolation. The dust they cansed to fly from over- 
worked door-mats actually scintillated with gold. 

The patient hansom-cab horse, with his flopping, 
nerveless ears, was worthy of all human sympathy — the 
very ordinary hansom flew through the roE^ air with the 
speed of the sun-god's chariot. 

Mrs. Mistley was standing with her ^ack to the win- 
dow, the Times in her hand, when Lena entered the 
room. The remains of breakfast upon the table showed 
that Charlie had already left the house. Mrs. Mistley 
tnmed her graceful white head somewhat sharply toward 
the door when the servant opened it. For a moment she 
looked at Lena with a sudden gleam of emotion in her 
calm gray eyes; then she laid aside the newspaper and 
advanced toward her. 

"Yon have news!" she said, in her pretty, tainted 
English. "Lena, you have news; I can see it in your 
eyes I " 

Lena had to stoop just a little to kiss the brave, steady 
lips. 

"Yes," she replied, "I have news. Papa has sent 
me to say that Winyard is all right. He is in Vienna — 
here is a copy of the telegram." 

Mrs. Mistley received the news cheerfully. She evinced 

no surprise, and was by no means demonstrative in her 
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joy; in fact, it WM hard te reaUse tkitt Bb« lud «v«r f elt 
a moment's ut^ety. Lena expresaed Bnse satirise that 
Winyard Aonld bave tekgrapbed to her father ioBtead 
of his own mother; bnt Mre. Miettey thought notking of 
it, explaining that Win knew her wiradering waye. 

"Charlie is oat," she added; "buying a saddle or 
something. He has also gone to see the doctor to show 
his arm, which is as strong as the other now. I will 
lesre a note for him, in caee be riteuM oome in when 1 
am out." 

An hour after the receipt of Winyord's telegram Col- 
onel Wright was at Charing Croee Station. Shortiy 
before the d^ortnTe of his train Mrs. Mistley and Lmia 
arrived, accompanied by Adonis, who bad now qnibe 
assumed the repose of manaer characterizing a town dog. 

It was arranged that if Winyard was seriously ill be 
should be t^en to Seymour Street, which waa quieter 
and more convenient lor an invalid than Bedford Place. 
After a few days' rest the more to Broomhangh oonld 
easily be accomplished. 

All this was rapidly settled, and there wei^e etill tiiree 
or four miontes to spare. They proceeded to walk np 
and down the broad platform somewhat restlessly amid 
the restiees throng. To Oolond Wright "thia eomf ertable 
joiuney was nothing; Tte had secured a good seat, itaA 
there was no crowd, yet he was not at his ease. He fdt 
«ompdled to break the silence, which was in rei^t; by 
no means irksome to the ladies. 

"There are," he hazarded, "many different soris of 
conrBge. There is that of the soldier, whidi is emo- 
tional and strongly dependent on emulation; there is 
'Vbat of the sailor, which is perhaps of a higher ovder, 
tiiongh Tt is pnrely defensive ; lie repels danger «iid ighlte 
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iot\3a Hie. Bat kigbest of all there is the ooara^e that 
needK no emilatioB, aeka for none t« share its dangers, 
faces eolitnde and continnouB riek with steady intrepidity 
— surely this JE the noMeet courage . . ," 

They turned as)d walked toward the engine again, 
Adonis meeiiiy following with his left ear slightly ele- 
vated and hiB face ezpreeeive of dignified attention, for 
he loved tint eound of the Colonel's roice. 

" And," continued the old soldier, with a glance down- 
ward at the ffileni; womeia On either side of him, both 
trim xsd straa^t and gracious, though one bead was 
<dad in «oft, dry white lutir — " And there is the wonder- 
ful ooocage oif vcmeo who stay behind and wait . . . 
but &at is dilEeceat. I think ... it conies to them 
ditttot fscom he»v«i." 

When Chsrles Mistiey oaUed at Seymour Street later 
in the morning he was told that Colonel Wright had sud- 
denly left heme, but tturt; the ladies were in. 

The first petwn he sow on entering the room was his 
motiier oomfertably aetablidwd with some needlework in 
her hands, at if she were one of the family. Some women 
have this pleasarat way with them, knowing how to settle 
into any household — be it in joy or be it in sorrow — in a 
few mina^. 

Mrs. Wri^tand Leraa were standing near the window 
studying Bradshaw's " Railway Guide." 

As soon «e Mrs. Mistl^ caught dght of her son she 
rose, and, adnuidr^ toward him, took his hand, appar- 
ently forgetting that she had seen him only a few hours 
before. The action plaoed her rather deverly between 
him and t^ two ladies, so that tbey could not well see 
hisfaoe. 

" Cbaclw," she said qniokly, " we have news of Win. 
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I left: a note for yon at Bedford Flaoe. The Colonel bae 
gone to Vienna to bring him home, as he is knocked 
np." 

The young Bailor nodded his head gravely. Then he 
advanced toward Mrs. Wright, and shook hands silently 
with her and Lena. He waa nnusoally awkward that 
morning, and looked very large and out of place in the 
dainty, womanly room. He stroked his chin with hia 
atrong brown hand almost nervously. 

"I am glad," he said at length; "I am gladt" 

Then he looked round the room rather helplessly. 
The chairs were ridiculonsly small and frail compared 
to his huge frame, and he made no attempt to sit down. 

" I have just bought a very good saddle," he said sud- 
denly, and without any apparent sequeace of thought. 
"The man is altering it for me ... I suppose I can 
countermand it now," 

He smiled a little, and the ladies smiled sympatheti- 
cally. The two elder women took an ardent interest in 
that saddle, just as they would have taken an interest in 
Digestive Bread or the death of Alclbiades, if Charlie 
had brought the subject under their notice. 

Then they talked of Vienna and the journey there, 
praising the gifted Mr, Bradshaw, and abusing the Ger- 
man railways, until Charles Mistley took his temporary 
leave. 

He wandered down Seymour Street in an absent- 
minded manner. Presently he came upon a little black- 
and-tan terrier sitting upon a doorstep, with its quivering 
spine pressed against the immovable door. He stopped 
before it, and the dog raised one paw as if to beg him to 
bring the bell, setting back its head, and looking up at 
him with pretty canine coquetry. Without thinking 
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mGch of what he waa doing, the sailor raised hia hand 
and rang the bell; then he strode slowly on. 

"I am glad," he munuDred to himseK; "yes, I am 
glad!" 

After walking for some distance, he drew his watch 
from his pocket, and carried it for some time in his hand, 
as if to have it ready to look at as soon as he had finished 
with the thought then occupying his mind. He looked 
at the face of it for some moments without seeing the 
time; then he suddenly realized what he was doing. 

"By George!" he exclaimed; "by George! I am in 
time for the alteroative yet." And, calling a cab, he 
drove rapidly to the Admiralty. 
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OHAPTBR XXXVI 

Ths tliree l&dies -were ^ain sitting in the drawing- 
room in Seymour Street together. It was the Mondaj 
mormng. Oolonel Wright h&d telegraphed Boreral timee 
from Vieona and other towne on the homenard joamey. 
The moit important item in these messages had bean 
that, despite medical advice, Wioyard Mietley insisted 
upon coming home at once, and they might be expeoted 
at eleven o'clock on the Monday morning. 

It was after eleren now. The ladi&s were working 
with a calmness which was perhaps slightly overdone. 
Adonis slept peacefully heside Mrs. Mietley's chair, upon 
a corner of her dress- 

"These Continental trains are invariably late," ob- 
served Mrs. Wright, glancing at the clock upon the 
mantelpiece. 

"Yea," was Mrs. Mistley's cheerful reply; "we can 
hardly eipect them yet. Oolonel Wright did wisely, 
I think, in suggesting that none of us should go to the 
station; there will he noise and fuss enough withont my 
being there to agitate Win, and make him pretend that 
he is stronger than he really is. It is mnch better that 
Charlie should meet them." 

" Where Charlie is," suggested Mrs. Wright, in a low 
voice, " there will be no fuss. He possesses the happj 
faculty of doing the right thing at the right moment, 
without appearing to know that he is doing it.'* 
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" YeB," Bud Oborlifl'B mother y^nely. She was itbont 
to sa; something more, bat checked hereelJI Buddenly; 
snd spreading her work out before her, she proceeded to 
smooth it oot with deft fingers, patting it here and there, 
and tugging it cornerwise. While thus occupied, she 
spoke again, without looking up, in a light oonversa- 
tional tone. 

" Do yon know," she said, " I cannot quite realize that 
Win is ill. What ailments he has had have always come 
when ... he was away . . . from me. I cannot pic- 
ture to myself how he will take it; he has always been so 
well and hearty." 

"Acoording to papa's telegram, , he is hearty still," 
said Lena gayly, as she carefully selected a thread of silk 
from a parti-colored tangle. "He telegraphed, 'Spirits 
high,' which sonnds like a meteorological report." 

" I think Win's spirits are proof against a good deal," 
replied Mra. Mistley, with a glance toward Lena. It was 
a mere passing peep, but the little lady saw enough to 
oonTince her that the needle stood a very poor chance of 
being threaded just then. 

At this moment the sound of approaching wheels broke 
upon them all. The vehicle audibly stopped at the door, 
and Adonis looked up sharply. Lena was still striving 
to get the silk somewhere near the eye of the needle. 

Mrs. Mistley laid aside her work. She tried to do it 
as calmly and quietly aa she could, but there was some- 
thing dramatic even in her intense self-possession. She 
drew in. a long uneven breath, and rose from her seat, 
looking toward the door, 

Adonis stood at her side with his left ear on duty. 

Already there were footstops down-atairg in the hall. 
Then oame a little laugh of one voice only, and Adonis 
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literally abrieked &t the sound of it. Like a battering- 
run he sprang at the door, endeavoring to seize the 
handle ia his strong teeth. He fell back and threw bim- 
self against the wood again. Then Mrs. Mistle; opened 
the door. 

On tbe threshold Btood Winyard. The Coloners arm 
was roand him, and he bad one band on tbe old travel- 
ler's sboulder, for he could not stand alone. 

Mrs. Mistley stood on tip-toe with an almost girlish 
gi;^, and Winyard's free arm went ronnd ber. No one 
spoke a word. 

Then Mrs. Wright came forward and assisted him to a 
chair. As be sank into it she stooped and kissed bim. 

"Do not he too kind to roe," he said, smiling. "I 
am rather weak, and kindness has been known to kill 
people, I believe." 

He looked np to shake bands with Lena, and she saw 
that there were tears in his eyes. 

Adonis was standing on bis hind legs, with his fore- 
paws resting on tbe arm of tbe low. chair. His faithful 
eyes were luminons with love, and be whined continn- 
onsly with his square chin upraised. 

At this moment Charlie entered tbe room. He was 
laden with sundry wraps and packages, which he set 
down absently upon a polished table. 

" The return of tbe prodigal," be said cbeerfnlly. " I 
do wish I liked cold veal! " 

This brought Mrs. Wright's thoughts back to praoticsl 
matters. 

"Beef-tea!" she ezcl^med. "You must have some 
beef -tea or some wine! " 

Winyard pointed solemnly at the Colonel. 

"Ask him," he said; " I know nothing about it. The 
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aSair hae lost all iatorest for me. Qe has taken chaise 
of the matter. I am not allowed to say what I like or 
what I dislike— in fact, I am the bane of mj own life! " 

" Beef-tea," said Colonel Wright severely, as he drew 
off his glovea. " Yea — beef-tea." 

This waa soon brought, and the whole party stood 
round the sick man to see that he consumed it. 

"And have you done all you wanted to do. Win?" 
asked Mrs. Mistley presently. 

"Oh yes!" he replied breathlessly, between the sips. 
" Won't you let me off the rest f — I am getting down to 
the sediment now!" 

But Colonel Wright was not content with this laconic 
account of his pupil's exploits. 

" He has done that and more! " he said ezultingly. 
" He has done what no living man has done before bim, 
or Gonld hope to do again. He has been right through 
to Peshawur and back. He has mapped out every feasi- 
ble route, noted the position of every well, and obtained 
every imi^inable item of information that the officer com- 
manding a division coald require. And that quite out- 
side his own diplomatic work, which has been carried out 
to the letter! " 

Such was the home-coming of Winyard Mistley. 

It was only by degrees that they extracted from him the 
details of his perilous journey. How he escaped detec- 
tion by the readiness of his wit. How, encompassed by 
danger, treachery, and fanaticism on every side, he came 
through it all by sheer self-reliance and intrepidity. How 
he lay for months ill in a Turcoman tent, nursed and 
tended by the simple nomads. How, time after time, 
the combination seemed too strong for him to fight 
against, and how his good fortune attended him to the 
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end. Bat all this had to be gaaaaed at bjr hii loring 
listenera. The story of thai Tinique «od woDderfal jour- 
nej wu never fully told. Partly by aid ot their own 
imaji;ituitioii8, partly by perBistent qoestioiiiiig, they suc- 
ceeded in pnttiug together a more or less counect^d nar- 
rative; bat Winyard'8 own account wai decidedly un- 
satisfactory, as might well have been expected. A mwa 
cannot tdl his own story adTButageonely. There was no 
one else to tell the tale of Winyard Mistley's achieve- 
mmt, and bo it was never told. Far away, on the sande 
of the Khivan desert, out of the caravan route, in a 
trackless waste untrodden by the foot of man for years 
together, a few whitened bones, picked cleio and aeat- 
tered by the quarrelling vultaree, lay beneath ihe j^eam- 
ing san, iraiting the end of all things. This, and noth- 
ing more, was what mnained of the young Englishman's 
daring oconpanion daring the greater part of his won- 
derful journey, and the story of it lay silent with those 
bones. 

But if the record of the work was lost, the fruits wen 
well preserved, and anumg tiiese the Oolonel spent many 
a busy day. The news of Winyard's retam soon spread 
among the initiatod, and the house in Seymour Street 
was besieged by visitors. The reaulta of the jonnaey 
were, however, kept strictly secret, only the Colonel and 
a few experts being allowed to ^sist the invalid in the 
work of patting them in order. Soon, however, -die 
news leaked out, and questions were asked in Parlia- 
ment, with the result of acquainting Russia with the 
fact that she had been beaten in her own favorite pas- 
time of Eastern diplomacy. Article after article ap- 
peared in the Mohcow papers, calling for farther iaveati- 
gation into the carelessness of the avowed BusuaD agmte 
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ID Alghanigtan, who could give no details of the paaftage 
of this dangsrons tntveller through their midst. These 
TiitingSr hot from the brain of one who, even as these 
Knee are pmtned, is being monrned b; the nation be 
eerred so well with pen and presa, were issued with the 
view of learning more of the results of Winjard Miatlej's 
observations; but in this object they failed. AH that 
the world learnt was that the journey had been accom- 
plished, whether alone or with companions, whether 
hasty and superficial or slow and searching, never trans- 
pired. 

Day by day Winyard regained his strength, and the 
lines upon his face — lines speaking of hardship, hunger, 
thirst, and anxiety — began to disappear. They never 
quite left him, however, but remained there, signs of 
age upon a young face — silent testimonies of foi^otten 
Bufferings. His appearance had, at first, been rather a 
shock to all who remembered him aa be was in former 
days. He was not pale, but the dull browtinesB of his 
face seemed only to accentuate the drawn and weary ex- 
pression of his features; through all, however, and even 
when he could not stand unsupported, the brave, strong 
look never left his eyes. 

It may have been by sheer force of will, but his boyish 
cheerfulness was as reliable as of old. He laughed at 
his own weakness and incapacity to walk alone; yet his 
laughter failed to detract from the pathos of the picture 
afforded by the Colonel assisting him to move about. 
He laughed at his own childish helplessness in the mat- 
ter of catting up bia food, and audaciously handed his 
plate to Lena for assistance. 

Altogether he was the most unsatisfactory convalescent 

imaginable, except that he made visible and rapid strides 
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toward health. There was no demand for lowered tones 
and noiseless moTements in hia presence. Inquiries after 
his welfare were treated jocosely, and unless the medicine 
was administered with severity and regnlsrity, he was 
only too ready to forget all about it. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 

A Faw days after Winyard Miatley'a return to London, 
hia brother Charlie went to Deronport. From there he 
wrote that he had been oSered the White Swallow gun- 
boat, destined for eervice in the Pacific Ocean. " Of 
couree I have accepted," he wrote; and gave no particn- 
' lara as to when the White Swallow was likely to sail, and 
of what duration her absence from England would prob- 
ably be. 

Mrs. Mistley, who was now eBtablished at Seymour 
Street previous to a move northward to Broomhangh, 
received the letter at the breakfast-table. She read part 
of it aloud, and, as she folded it again, gave a little aigh 
of resignation. 

" Such it is," she said, " to be the mother of a sailor 
and a soldier. They play Box and Cox to the end of the 
chapter. However, I suppose Charlie is to be congratu- 
lated. He is young to have command of a gunboat." 

" With all his assumed laziness," observed the Colonel 
gravely, " Charlie will push hia way upward through the 
ruck. He is a fine sailor, I am sure." 

That same afternoon Mrs. Miatley and Mri. Wright 
went out together, in order, they said, to have a quiet 
afternoon's shopping, as there were many things to be 
purchased and sent on to Broombaagb. The mother 
and son had been nearly a week in Seymour Street, and 
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there was now nothing to del&y their departnre for the 
■north. 

The Colonel, being left in charge of the invalid, pro- 
posed a drive in the Park, as the air was lovely and the 
Bun not too warm. But Winyard languidly expressed s 
fear that he was not quite up to it, innocently ignoring 
the fact that he had walked down-stairs alone that morn- 
ing. Then he lay back on his sofa and gently closed his 
eyee, as if composing himself to peaceful slnmber. 

Presently the Colonel left the room, treading noise- 
lessly ao aa to avoid waking the sleeper. Shortly after- 
■ ward the street-door closed with a smothered bong. 

Lena woa seated on a low chair near the window, the 
regalar click of her needle acting as a Inllaby to the snf- 
ferer. Soon, however, Winyard slowly unclosed one eye, 
then the other. The click of the needle continued. He 
turned slightly, and lay there watching her. He could 
scarcely have wished for a pleaianter picture to look npon 
than that fair Daglish maideu, sitting with daintily 
bowed head and busy fingers — " on duty," as it were — 
quietly fulfilling her woman's migslon. I^ike his brother, 
lie noticed then that Lena was no longer the thoughtless 
merry girl whom he had known two years before. The 
same brave cheeriness was there, but it was less liable to 
the influence of circumstances; the same healthy power 
of enjoyment, bnt it was tempered by a greater thought- 
fulness. Something in the curve of her closed lips, some- 
thing perhaps in a newly acquired droop of the eyelids, 
reminded him of the bravest woman he bad ever known ; of 
one who, widowed, and the mother of wandering sons, had 
yet made her life a bright one, and by seeking to make 
others happy, had acquired the habit of happiness herself. 
What pen could hope to follow the thoughts passiiig 
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throngh a man's brain ? Winyard Mistley lay watching 
Lena for about five minutoa, but five pages of mine could 
not tell » tithe of what was passing in his mind. 

Presently he rose gravely from the eofa, and stood for 
a moment by the mantelpiece, supporting himself with 
both hands. His back was tamed toward Lena, aud on 
the lean brown face reflected in the mirror — at which, 
however, he never glanced — there was a strange restless 



Contrary to her custom, Lena failed to look up. She 
did not even ask him if there was anything he might re- 
quire. Then he slowly turned and made his laborions 
way across the room, assisting himself with one piece of 
famitnre after another. Somehow she forgot to offer 
him her help; somehow he had no little pleasantry ready 
to make her smile; and yet neither seemed to notice the 
differenoe. She continued her work (the stitches were 
unpicked later on, being of very peculiar construction), 
and Mistley stood close at hand, looking down upon her 
bent head. 

There was a humble chair at her side, and into this he 
lowered himself cautiously, after the manner of an old 
man. 

" Lena," he said, turning toward her with a hunger- 
ing look in his eyes — " Lena, do you think that a man 
can be snre of his own mind if the same thought has 
never left it for nearly two years ? " 

She bowed her head lower over her work, still striving 
to make the needle perform its right and proper func- 
tion, but answered him no word. 

He leant forward and took the work from her hands, 
allowing it to fall to the ground. Then he quietly took 
pOBseasioQ of those busy fingers. 
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" Answer me," he vhiapered — " aoBwer mel " 

" Yea ... I think so," she replied at length. 

" Throngh it nil," he said eagerly — " through danger 
and tUrongh hops, tbroogli work, through sleep, throngh 
hunger, aickneee, and aucceas — there hae been one thought 
in my brain. That thought . . . was . . . Lena — Lena 
. . . Lenal " 

Still bending over her imprisoned hands, she swayed 
uDconscionsly toward him. Then, somehow, he found 
his arms were round her, thongb he had no recollection 
of placing them there. 

« • * * * 

Three weeks later, one afternoon as the sun began to 
throw a golden ray from west to east up the English 
Channel, a gnnhoat mo?ed out into Plymouth Sound, 
and cafit her anchor there. The White Swallow was 
ready for sea — "ready for anything," her young com- 
mander said. Deeply laden with coal for her long voy- 
age, she was as tant, and trim, and sparkling as paint 
and polished brass could make her. 

Already the strong individuality of the stalwart ruler 
was beginning to make itself discernible among the mem- 
bers of her company. The WJtite Swallow was eminently 
a " quiet " ship. There was no shouting, no unnecessary 
blowing of boatswains' whistles. Everything seemed to' 
fit into its place — every man into his duties. And yet 
she was not a gloomy ship, for every man looked forward 
to his six years' absence with serenity. 

About an hour before she was dne to sail, a boat put 
off from the Dockyard, aud in a few minutes was along- 
side the gunboat. Seated in the stern of this small craft 
was Laurance Lowe. He climbed up the white ladder, 
and made his way aft with slow but assured steps. 
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